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“ How are the mighty fallen!” Two years have not elapsed since 
the world rang with the praises of the Cardinal whom, in spite of 
his youth—ecclesiastically speaking, being a man of fifty-four, and 
a cardinal of but six years’ standing—the almost unanimous voice 
of the Conclave raised to the Pontifical Chair. The election was 
announced by the Romish prints as little less than a miracle ; 
and the popular party, both at Rome and throughout Europe, 
hailed it as the advent of a new era. ‘“ Let us thank God,” ex- 
claimed the unenthusiastie Ami de la Religion in a fit of un- 
wonted ecstasy, “for this signal, we will say almost miraculous, 
proof of his protecting eare for his Church! Considerations of 
a supernatural order evidently presided over all the thoughts of 
that venerable senate. ‘The choice which the voice of the people 
seemed to designate beforehand, has been proclaimed by the voice 
of God through the mouths of those illustrious old men, who are 
in the Church the worthy representatives both of God and of the 
people.” Those who were better informed of the human polities 
of Rome, and less credulous of supernatural ageney in Papal 
cleetions, accounted for the choice of the Conclave, by the fact 
that the necessity or expediency of falling in with the spirit of 
the age had several years before been seriously debated among 
the heads of the Roman hierarchy, and for some time the balance 
had inclined towards the “liberal” side. The advanced years 
and the personal timidity of Gregory XVI. had retarded the im- 
pulse, but when that obstacle was removed by his death, the 
counsels of liberalism prevailed, and Cardinal Mastai-lerretti 
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was placed qt the helm as the exponent of the “ new system ™ 
about to be adopted. The “miracle” was precisely of the same 
nature as that which places a Russell on the treasury bench when 
free-trade measures are to be carried out at a rattling pace. 

In saying this we are far from imputing to their eminences 
any felonious le: uning towards democratic principles, much less 
any utopian dreams of liberalism. They are too virtuous, as- 
suredly, to cherish the former, too sedate to indulge in the latter. 
Their stations only are exalted, not their heads. It is possible 
to conceive a radical, a chartist, or a repealer, or even a whig, 
acting from sheer enthusiasm: with regard to the members of 
the Conclave, such a supposition would be ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. Their determination to embrace “liberal” politics, was 
simply a matter of calculation; they found that the Papacy was 
losing ground, that the half-hopes of the restoration of Papal 
See ndancy , Which the Holy Alliance had excited, had not been 
realized; that the sovereigns were more chary of their compliance 
with the demands and expectations of Rome than had been ex- 
pected; that they had neither the power nor the will to make 
their polities subservient to the supremacy of “the Sovereign 
See of Christendom.” 

In their own view of the matter this change of system on the 
part of the Cardinals was a mere question of being ‘‘ wise in their 


‘generation ;” but in a higher view of the subject, they were un- 


consciously obeying the i impe rious law of a moral necessity. There 
is a Nemesis in the affairs of men which often compels great 
criminals to become their own executioners, by some fatal. re- 
luctant, but inevitable act. ‘That Nemesis has at last overtaken 
the Papacy, the most criminal of offenders against God and man 
known to history since the world has been Christianized. Poli- 
ticians, according to their shallow estimate _ human affairs, may 
say that the Papacy has overreached itself ; we must go one step 
further, and Say, that the Papacy has bean vation to prepare its 
own downfall. The circumstances are too remarkable, their bear- 
Ing upon the prospects of the world generally too important, to 
suffer us to pass by in silence the extraordinary revulsion by 
which, in an ineredibly short space of time, the complimentary 
anagram 
‘A Giovanni-Maria Mastai-Ferretti ;—- 
Grati nomi, amnistia e ferrata via ;”— 


has been supplanted by the pasquinade, 


“Roma! poiché colui che vedi in Trono 
La gloria della guerra a Te nego, 
In vece di Pio Nono, 
Chiamate, Pio, No! No!” 
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Such is the pithy account which the punster spirit that hovers 
on the banks of the Tiber gives of the reaction by which the idol 
of Rome and of the ‘ Catholic world” has become a captive in 
the palace of the Quirinal. The effect is sufficiently evident ; but 
the question remains, what are the real causes which have pro- 
duced that effect ? what the circumstances which have feast on 
its development with such astounding rapidity? An alliance be- 
tween the Antichristian spirit of the Papacy and the infidel spirit 
of radicalism, and, as its result, the overthrow of the Papal power, 
was expected by the students of prophecy,—but that the punish- 
ment would follow so quickly upon the heels of the offence, is 
what few, we believe, anticipated. 

Yet, if we examine the history of this ‘development ” more 
closely, we shall cease to wonder at the suddenness of the catas- 
trophe. What has befallen the Papacy, is nothing more than 
what invariably befalls all the speculators upon the tendencies of 
the democracy. In their eagerness to turn these tendencies to 
account, they forget that the effect of their abetting them will be 
to accelerate their progress ; that the democracy is a huge engine 
with a monster-train attached, on an inclined plane, and that 
every passenger that jumps up to travel by it, adds to the mo- 
mentum in proportion to his weight, and thereby helps to produce 

the frightful velocity with which the train itself, with all that 
are embarked on it, is descending towards the terminus of 
destruction. 

That Rome never could sincerely embrace the principles of 
radicalism, is so manifest, that the only wonder is how the world 
could ever have conceived the idea of a bond fide radical Pope. 
Not that Rome is, or ever was, favourable to principles of loyalty. 
lar from it: it has ever been the policy of Rome to trade upon 
the disloyalty of subjects, and to turn sedition and rebellion to 
account for its own advaneement. The boldest champions of the 
Papacy in every country, and in every age, have been traitors to 
their lawful sovereigns. But this is not on account of any sym- 
pathy between the principles of the 204 and those of the 
democracy ; it arises from the fact that the Papacy, claiming to 
be a despotism superior to every other rule and dominion, views 
and treats as rebels all the powers which refuse to acknowledge 
that dominion, and venture to assert their own independence. 
The refractory vassal of the feudal ages, the demagogue of modern 
times, who raise the standard of sslitinn, and embroil kingdoms 
in civil war, thus become the natural allies of the Papacy, stand- 

ing in much the same position as a rebel who deserts to the royal 
cause, or a conspirator who turns king’s evidence. 
But whilst the Papacy must are be acquitted of any 
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abstract love of democratic principles, it is evident, on the other 
hand, that whatever there has been in times past of a conservative 
character in its political tone and attitude, did not arise from any 
abstract allegiance to, or even preference for, monarchical prin- 
ciples and institutions. If Rome ranged herself on the side 
of the monarchs of Europe, if she set on their brow the sanc- 
tion of divine appointment, and anointed them in the name of 
the Most High, it was not because the Papacy felt itself called 
upon ministerially to affirm the principle that ‘the powers that be, 
are ordained of God ;” but because the Papacy finding them in 
possession of the power over the nations, deemed it convenient 
for the furtherance of its own purposes to acknowledge their 
right, and by the consecration conferred upon it, to create an 
appearance of subordination to itself as the fountain from which 
they derived that right. The only political principle in which the 
Papacy has any faith, is that of its own supremacy over all the 
powers of the world, whatever may be their name or character ; 
and even this faith rests on a foundation of fact rather than of 
abstract right; for the arguments which are put forward in con- 
troversy in support of the jue divino claims of Rome, all resolve 
themselves into this, that the de facto supremacy which Rome 
acquired in course of time, proves the correctness of the inter- 
pretation put by Rome upon certain texts of Scripture, and cer- 
tain passages of the Fathers. 

Thus it appears that in reality the Papacy is without any 
principle whatever whereon to take its stand, not only with 
reference to the claims of others, which it may be called upon to 
acknowledge or to resist, but even with regard to its own extra- 
vagant claims to universal dominion. The assertion of principles 
as the grounds of its determinations, and the motives of its con- 
duct, is neither more nor less than a huge and impudent fraud, 
under which it has hitherto succeeded in cloaking the nakedness 
of its own preposterous pretensions. This character of the Papal 
power, and of its policy, requires to be thoroughly understood, in 
order to appreciate the recent transition from monarchical to 
democratic sympathies and manifestations. To the common 
observer, that transition wears the appearance of a total change 
in the character of the Papacy itself, which, however, in reality 
has not undergone any change; on the contrary, the consistent 
acting out of that character required that, under the altered 
aspect of the political world, the Papacy, which had hitherto been 
the partisan of monarchy, should heneeforward become the 
abettor of democracy. Neither the one nor the other has in the 
eyes of the Papacy any value, beyond that of being a convenient 
tool for the assertion and maintenance of Papal supremacy ; the 
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preference, therefore, to be given to the one or the other, depends 
simply on the question, whether of the twain shall promise to be 
the readier and the more efficient tool. 

And as it is incorrect to say that the Papacy has undergone 
any real change, so it is an erroneous notion to suppose that the 
transition from monarchical to democratic professions and alli- 
ances, which the very consistency of the character of the Papac 
required, was a sudden one. The official announcement of such 
a transition took the world by surprise, it is true; but the pro- 
egress of the Papacy itself to the point at which the announce- 
ment became at once necessary and expedient, has been any 
thing but rapid. Bearing in mind that the Papacy never sup- 
ported monarchy on any other ground than this, that it was a 
convenient and efficient tool for the maintenance of its own 
power, and reviewing the history of the relations between the 
Papacy and the sovereigns of Europe within the last hundred 
years, the causes of the recent divorce between monarchy and the 
Papacy will be found to be of a much more ancient date than a 
superficial observation might lead us to suspect. The feeling of 
the European courts towards the Papacy, which, after a long 
resistance on the part of the latter, effectually asserted itself after 
the death of Clement XIII., and forced Ganganelli on the Papal 
chair, had its origin in the disgust with which the sovereigns had 
begun to view the part which they were made to play in the 
political game of the Papacy, and their consequent determination 
no longer to suffer themselves to be made its tools. From that 
time forward monarchy was regarded by Rome in the light of a 
broken reed, which might as easily pierce as sustain the hand 
that leant upon it; and if at that time another power had ap- 
peared on the stage with which it would have been possible for 
the Papacy to ally itself, there can be no doubt that such an 
allianee would at once have been embraced. The essentially 
anti-papal as well as anti-religious character of the first I’rench 
revolution, however, presented no temptation to the Papacy to 
look in that direction ; and after the ill success of the experiment 
which it made in recognizing and anointing the French usurper, 
it was not surprising that when the restoration of legitimacy on 
the different thrones of Europe was accompanied by religious 
professions, however vague, and a tone of deference towards Rome, 
however ambiguous, the Papacy should for a time cherish the 
hope that the effects of the revolutionary hurricane which had 
passed over Europe, would lead the sovereigns, from a regard to 
their own interests, to resume towards the occupant of the chair 
of St. Peter's the attitude of dutiful sons of the Church. While 
the restoration of the Jesuit Order gave evidence of the intensity 
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with which the Papacy followed up the hope that, to use -the 
words of Cardinal Gonsalvi, ‘‘ the Church was about to be re- 
instated in all that she had been deprived of,” the solemn protest 
against the settlement of the Congress of Vienna, placed on 
record by Pius VII., showed the reconciliation between the 
monarchy and the Papacy to be but a hollow peace, for the main- 
tenance of which it was not to be expected that either part 
would make great sacrifices, The first practical proof of this 
was furnished by the Papacy on the downfall of the elder Bourbon 
branch in France, which was soon followed by the formal recog- 
nition of the new dynasty by Gregory X VI., accompanied, how- 


ever, in accordance with the wiliness and habitual foresight of 


Papal policy, by reservations limiting the recognition to the de 
facto occupation of the French throne by Louis Philippe. 
Meanwhile the progress of democratic principles throughout 
Europe could not be mistaken; the development, which no human 
ower could arrest, of the infidel and revolutionary ideas infused 
into the literature, and instilled into the popular mind, of all the 
nations of Europe, naturally led to this result ; which was accele- 
rated, moreover, by the appeal made by the old sovereigns of 
Europe to the patriotism of their people against the usurpation 
of Napoleon, and their subsequent refusal, when they found them- 
selves again firmly established in the seat of power, to redeem any 
of the pasar they had made, or to fulfil any of the hopes 
they had excited. ale the democracy acquired sufficient 
strength to assert itself, as in Belgium, in France, and in the 
Khenish provinces of Prussia, the Papacy found in it a powerful 
ally against the ruling power of the state; the advantage was not 
overlooked by Rome, and it became more and more the fashion 
with ultramontane writers to rest their appeals for an increase of 
the power of the hierarchy upon the principle of religious liberty. 
[t seemed natural enough to suppose, that if the temporal power 
could be neutralized by this appeal, the spiritual power of the 
Papacy would have all the freer scope to advance its own claims 
to dominion ; and thus it came to pass by degrees, that all the 
Papacy demanded, was “a clear stage and no favour.” 

Vhile this was the position which the Romish Church took 
up wherever the opportunity was afforded her of cloaking her 
ambitious projects under the semblance of jealousy for the pre- 
servation of civil rights and liberties, the necessity of reform 
wressed closely upon her at her own doors. Of all the states of 
taly, ill-governed as they mostly are, there are none whose 
government presented a greater accumulation of anomalies and 
abuses than the Pontifical States ; the dangers arising from this 
sause were such, as to induce repeated representations from 
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friendly powers, urging the expediency of some modifications in 
the civil administration of the temporal domain of the Pope; and 
it became daily more evident, that in the event of a revolutionary 
movement on the part of the Roman population, few among the 
European powers would feel disposed to support the Papal 
government, while those which might be willing, would seareely 
be permitted to do so by the jealousy of rival powers. The 
adoption of a safe measure of reform was, therefore, the only 
course left open to the Papacy with any prospect of maintaining 
its ground at home, in the very heart of the eternal city itself. 

This was the situation of the Papacy when Gregory XVI. 
breathed his last. Its hold upon the monarchical governments was 
greatly loosened; in more than one country democracy was its 
most promising auxiliary ; and at home the adoption of a liberal 
policy was becoming daily more inevitable. The question which 
had been mooted in the lifetime of Gregory XVI., as to the 
expediency of openly embracing the “liberal” side in polities, 
came now before the Conclave for immediate decision. It was not 
a question that could be adjourned any longer, as it had been 
hitherto ; the Conclave had to take its choice between adherence 
to the traditions of the past, and the experiment of making the 
ideas of the nineteenth century subservient to Papal supremacy ; 
whichever way it decided, it was then clear that the most able 
and the most energetic man who represented the system to be 
adopted, must become the successor of Gregory XVI. The 
result is known, Mastai-Ferretti became Pius LX. 

His election was the signal to the “liberal” party, that is, to 
the democracy, throughout Europe, that its day was come. He 
entered with spirit upon the character of a reformer, assigned 
to him by the very fact of his election. Rome was drunk with 
joy ; Europe resounded the praises of “ the immortal Pius.” The 
Papacy was once more in the eye of all the nations, as a city on 
an hill. The blow that had been struck appeared thoroughly 
successful ; popularity was an incense to which the chair of St, 
Peter’s had long been a stranger; it was all the more grateful 
as it rose around it in dense volumes of fragrant smoke. Through 
the clouds in which he was enveloped,—the admiration of Europe 
and the idol of Rome,—Pius IX. once more held up ‘the image 
of the beast” for the world to fall down and worship before 
it. His encyclic breathed the spirit of the Gregorys and the 
Innocents ; the claims to infallibility and spiritual supremacy were 
never advanced in language more distinct, but along with these 
claims to which, as coming from the supreme head of hristendom, 
no good “ Catholic” could object, it announced thorough-going 
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the age caused its theological arrogance to be overlooked. The 
following extract from that remarkable document will suffice to 
show how little the Papacy, while embracing the cause of political 
liberalism, was disposed to recede from the spiritual dominion to 


which it lays claim :— 


“It is well known to you all, my Venerable Brethren, that in this 
deplorable age of ours a most fierce and formidable war is waged against 
the whole Catholic world by men who, banded together in criminal 
league, unable to endure sound doctrine, and turning away their ears 
from the truth, strive to drag forth from darkness all manner of 
monstrous opinions, which heaping up with all their might they send 
forth and disseminate among the people. We are truly horrified, and 
penetrated with the deepest grief, when we reflect upon all the pro- 
digious errors, and the various and multiplied devices of mischief, snares, 
and machinations, by which these haters of light and truth, these most 
expert forgers of falsehood, endeavour to extinguish in every heart all 
-love of piety, justice, and honour, to corrupt the morals, to unsettle all 
human and divine law, to upset, undermine, and, if it were possible, 
wholly to subvert the Catholic religion and civil society. For you are 
aware, Venerable Brethren, that these deadly enemies of the Christian 
name, miserably carried away by a blind impulse of mad impiety, run 
out to such lengths of temerity in their opinions, that ‘ opening their 
mouth in blasphemy against God '’ with audacity altogether unheard 
of, they are not ashamed openly and publicly to teach, that the most 
holy mysteries of our faith are lying fables and inventions of men, that 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church is contrary to the well-being and 
prosperity of human society; nor are they afraid to abjure even Christ 
and God Himself. And that they may the more easily delude the 
people, and deceive especially the unwary and the ignorant, and carry 
them away with them into their errors, they pretend that the way of 
happiness is known to them alone, and hesitate not to arrogate to them- 
selves the name of philosophers, as if it was the part of philosophy, 
whose sole business is to investigate the truth of nature, to repudiate 
what the Sovereign and most merciful God, who is Himself the author 
of all nature, has in His singular kindness and compassion condescended 
to reveal unto men, in order that they may attain true happiness and 
salvation. Hence they cease not with preposterous and most fallacious 
argumentation to appeal to and extol the power and excellence of human 
reason against the most holy faith of Christ, and with most audacious 
babbling affirm it to be contrary to human reason. Than which cer- 
tainly nothing can be thought of or invented more insane, more impious, 
or more repugnant to reason itself, For although faith is above reason, 
yet there can never be found between them any real dissonance or dis- 
agreement, as they both spring from one and the same fountain of 
immutable and eternal truth, which is the Most High God Himself ; 
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and mutually assist each other; so that right reason demonstrates, 
maintains, and defends the truth of the faith ; and faith frees reason from 
all errors, and wonderfully illuminates, confirms, and perfects it by the 
knowledge of Divine things. And by no less a fallacy, Venerable 
Brethren, those enemies of Divine revelation, lavishing excessive praises 
upon buman development, would introduce that development with most 
audacious and sacrilegious daring into the Catholic religion; as if 
religion itself were the work, not of God but of man, or a philosophical 
device which may be perfected by human methods. Most aptly to those 
wretched madmen does that reproach apply which Tertullian deservedly 
addresses to the philosophers of his time, ‘ who propounded a Stoic, a 
Platonic, a Dialectic Christianity *.’ And certainly since our most holy 
religion was not devised by human reason, but mercifully revealed to 
men by God, every one must readily understand that religion itself 
derives all its force from the authority of God Himself speaking, and 
cannot ever be, either deduced from human reason, or perfected by it. 
Human reason must, indeed, lest it should be deceived, and fall into 
error in a matter of so great moment, diligently inquire into the fact of 
Divine revelation, so as to be certain that God has spoken, and to 
render unto Him, as the Apostle most wisely teaches, ‘a reasonable 
service *.’ But who is or can be ignorant, that in God speaking we 
are to have all faith, and that nothing is more consonant to reason 
itself, than to acquiesce in, and firmly adhere to, those things which 
are ascertained to have been revealed by God, who neither can be de- 
ceived, nor can deceive. 

‘“And how many, how wonderful, how splendid arguments are at 
hand, by which human reason must be absolutely and most clearly 
convinced, that the religion of Christ is divine, and that ‘ every prin- 
ciple of our doctrine takes its root from above, from the Lord of heaven‘ ;’ 
and that therefore there is nothing surer, more certain, or more sacred, 
or resting on firmer foundations, than our faith. For this faith, the 
rule of life, the guide to salvation, expelling every vice, fruitfully beget- 
ting and cherishing every virtue, being confirmed by the nativity, the life, 
death, and resurrection, the wisdom, the miracles, and the prophecies of 
its Divine author and finisher Christ Jesus, resplendent on all sides with 
the light of heavenly doctrine, and enriched by the treasures of heavenly 
riches, most celebrated and illustrious by the predictions of so many pro- 
phets, the splendour of so many miracles, the constancy of so many mar- 
tyrs, and the glory of so many saints, setting forth the wholesome laws of 
Christ, and gaining daily new strength even from the most cruel persecu- 
tions, has passed through the whole world, by sea and by land, from east 
to west, with only the standard of the Cross; and having defeated the false 
idols, dispelled their darkness, and triumphed over every kind of enemy, 
has illuminated all people, tribes, and nations, however savagely barba- 
rous, and however different in their character, habits, laws, and institu- 
tions, with the light of Divine knowledge, and subdued them under the 


2 Tertull. de prascript. ¢. viii. > Rom. xii. I, 


# S. Joann, Chrysost. Hom. i. in Isai, 
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easy yoke of Christ Himself, preaching unto all peace and good-will, 
All which shines forth on all sides with such brightness of Divine wis- 
dom and power, that the mind and understanding of every one must 
readily perceive the Christian faith to be God’s work. Human reason, 
therefore, clearly and plainly apprised by these most splendid as well as 
most solid arguments, that God is the author of that faith, can go no 
further, but casting aside and putting away altogether every difficulty 
and doubt, must yield to it all obedience, being well aware that what- 
ever this faith proposes to men to be believed and done, has been de- 
livered by God Himself. 

“ Hence also it plainly appears in how great an error they are en- 
tangled, who, abusing reason, and esteeming the oracles of God as the 
work of man, have the temerity of attempting to explain and interpret 
them according to their own judgment; whereas God Himself has ap- 
pointed a living authority, which should teach and establish the true 
and legitimate sense of his heavenly revelation, decide all controver- 
sies of faith and manners by an infallible judgment, to the end that the 
faithful may not be “ carried about with every wind of doctrine by the 
sleight of men and cunning craftiness.’”’ Which living and infallible * 
authority flourishes only in that Church, which being built by the Lord 
Christ Himself upon Peter, the Head, the Prince, and the Pastor of the 
whole Church, whose faith He promised should never fail, has con- 
tinually its legitimate pontiffs tracing their origin uninterruptedly from 
Peter himself, seated in his chair, as heirs and defenders of his doc- 
trine, his dignity, his honour, and his power. And forasmuch as 
where Peter is, there isthe Church °; and Peter speaks by the Roman 
pontiff’, and constantly lives and exercises judgment in his successors’, 
and ministers to those that seek for it the truth of the faith®; therefore 
the Divine oracles are to be received absolutely in the sense which has 
been held and still is held by this Roman See of St. Peter, which being 
the mother and mistress of all the Churches ', has always preserved the 
faith delivered by the Lord Christ entire and inviolate, and taught it 
to the faithful, showing unto all the pathway of salvation and the doc- 
trine of incorrupt truth. For this is that chief Church from which the 
unity of the priesthood has sprung’; this that metropolis of godliness 
in which is to be found the entire and perfect stability of the Christian 
religion*®; in which the principality of the Apostolic See has always 
flourished‘; to which, on account of its superior pre-eminence, all the 
Church, that is, the faithful in all the world, necessarily must have 
recourse *, with which whoever does not gather, scattereth®, We, 


§ Tho italics are in the original. 6 S. Ambros, in Psalm. x1. 

® Concil, Chaleed. Act. ii. 8 Synod, Ephes. Act. iii, 

* S. Petr. Chrysolog. Epist. ad Eutych. 1 

' Concil. Trid. Sess, vii, de Baptis. | 

? S. Cyprian, Ep, lv. ad Cornel. Pontif. 

* Litter, Synod, Joann. Constant, ad Hormisd. Pontif. ; et Sozom. Hist. lib. iii. 


s. August, Ep. elxii, > S. Tren, lib, iii. c. Hoereses, ce. 3. 
S. Hieron, Ep, ad Damas, Pontif, 
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therefore, who have by the unsearchable judgment of God been placed 
in this See of truth, earnestly stir up, in the Lord, your excellent piety, 
Venerable Brethren, that with all care and diligence ye endeavour 
constantly to admonish and exhort the faithful committed to your 
charge, that adhering firmly to these principles, they never suffer them- 
selves to be deceived and led into error by those who, having become 
abominable in their imaginations, labour under pretence of human de- 
velopment to destroy the faith, and impiously to bring it into subjec- 
tion to reason, and to pervert the oracles of God; nor are afraid to offer 
the greatest injury to God Himself, who by His heavenly religion has 
condescended to provide most mercifully for the welfare and salvation 
of mankind. 

‘Furthermore you are well aware, Venerable Brethren, of the other 
monstrous errors and frauds, by which the children of this world at- 
tempt most fiercely to make war upon the Catholic religion, upon the 
Divine authority of the Church, and upon its laws, and to tread under 
foot the rights both of the spiritual and the temporal power. Of this 
kind are the criminal machinations against this Roman See of St. Peter, 
on which Christ has built the invincible foundation of his Church; of 
this kind those clandestine sects which have emerged from darkness 
for the ruin and devastation both of Church and State, and which have 
been condemned by repeated anathemas, by the Roman Pontiffs our 
predecessors, in their Letters Apostolic’, which We, in the plenitude of 
Our Apostolic power, confirm and order to be diligently kept. This 
is the object of those most pernicious Bible Societies, which, renewing 
the old artifice of the heretics, cease not gratuitously to impart 
unto, and to obtrude upon, men of all classes, even the ignorant, in very 
large quantities, and at an immense expense, the books of Holy Scrip- 
ture, translated, against the most holy rules of the Church, into all the 
vulgar tongues, and often interpreted by perverse explanations; to the 
end that, rejecting the Divine tradition, the doctrine of the Fathers, 
and the authority of the Catholic Church, all may interpret the 
oracles of the Lord according to their own private judgment, pervert 
their sense, and so fall into the greatest errors. Which societies Gre- 
gory XVI., of blessed memory, into whose place We have, though 
unequal to him in merit, been chosen, following the examples of his 
predecessors, reprobated by his Letters Apostolic *, and which We like- 
wise hereby condemn. Of this kind is that horrible system of indifference 
in all matters of religion, greatly repugnant even to the natural light 
of reason, whereby those deceivers, abolishing all distinction between 
virtue and vice, truth and error, honesty and turpitude, falsely affirm 
that men may obtain eternal salvation in the worship of any sect what- 
ever, as if there ever could be any fellowship of righteousness with 
unrighteousness, any communion of light with darkness, any concord of 


7 Clemens XIII. Const., Jn eminenti ; Bened. XIV. Const., Providas ; Pius VII. 


Const., Ecclesiam a Jesu Christo; Leo X11. Const., Quo grariora. initium Int 
° Gregor, XVI. in litteris Encyclicis ad omnes Episeopos, quarum mem Later 
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Christ with Belial. Of this kind is that most disgraceful conspiracy 
against the holy celibacy of the clergy, which, alas ! is countenanced 
even by some ecclesiastics, who, miserably unmindful of their own 
dignity, suffer themselves to be overcome and enticed by the blandish- 
ments and allurements of lust. Of this kind that perverse method of 
teaching, especially the philosophical sciences, which lamentably deceives 
and corrupts the unwary youth, and causes it to drink the gall of the 
dragon out of the cup of Babylon. Of this kind the nefarious doctrine 
called communism, which is wholly opposed even to the law of nature, 
and which, being once admitted, the rights, goods, properties of all, yea, 
even human socicty itself, would be utterly subverted. Of this kind 
the machinations, sprung from the depths of darkness, of those who, 
being inwardly ravening wolves, creep about in sheep's clothing, with a 
false and fraudulent appearance of purer piety, severer virtue and dis- 
cipline, and ashow of humility; who captivate by flattery, bind with soft 
fetters, and secretly kill, turning away men from all religious worship, 
and slaying and tearing the sheep of the Lord. Of this kind, lastly, 
to pass by other things well known and understood by you, is that 
most dreadful plague of volumes and tracts which fly about in every 
direction, and teach men to sin; which being cleverly written, and full 
of fallacy and artifice, and distributed at an immense expense in every 
place to the destruction of Christian people, disseminate every where 
their pestilent doctrines, deprave the minds and hearts especially of the 
unwary, and do the greatest injury to religion. 

“To this inundation of errors, diffused in every direction, this un- 
bridled licence of thinking, speaking, and writing, it is to be attributed 
that morals have become deteriorated, the most holy religion of Christ 
is despised, the majesty of Divine worship is impaired, the power of 
this Apostolic See is called in question, the authority of the Church is 
overthrown and brought into ignominious bondage, the rights of the 
Bishops are trodden under foot, the sanctity of marriage is violated, the 
rule of every power undermined, and so many other injuries are inflicted, 
both upon Church and State, over which we have to weep in common 
with you, Venerable Brethren. Wherefore at a time and under cir- 
cumstances so critical for the cause of religion, We being anxiously 
concerned for the safety of the universal flock of the Lord, committed 
to Us by God, shall, as becomes Our Apostolic Ministry, shrink from 
no daring and no effort whereby We may, to the utmost of Our power, 
conduce to the welfare of the whole Christian family °.” 


We shall not stop to criticise the form of the document, from 
which this extract is taken; the bombast which it substitutes in 
the place of eloquence, is its least, though not its least con- 
spicuous fault. The object for which we have transferred a 
portion of its contents verbatim to our pages, is to bring into 


® Ami de la Religion, t. exxxi. pp. 583—592. The Encyclic bears date of No- 
vember 9, 1846, within five months of the election of Pius IX., and the day after 
his taking possession of the Apostolic See in the Church of St, John of Lateran. 
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full view the spiritual arrogance which pervades it; the unhesi- 
tating effrontery with which the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and of religious tracts is lumped together under the same 
head of offence against religion and morals with the blasphemies 
of rationalism and the impurities of socialism ; the adoption and 
re-enactment of the sentences of condemnation pronounced by 
former popes against Protestant communions and against Bible 
Societies ; the unmitigated assertion of the spiritual supremacy 
of the Roman Sce, put forth obtrusively, in the most offensive 
terms, carefully collected for this purpose from the storehouse of 
Romish controversy. ‘To expect from the author of this docu- 
ment measures of reform with a view to purge the Roman 
Church of the defilement of her manifold corruptions, measures 
of conciliation towards other communions with a view to heal the 
breaches and schisms of Christendom, or an abatement of the 
hierarchical claims preferred by the Roman Church in the 
proudest days of her power and supremacy, would be the height 
of ignorance and folly. It is evident, therefore, that if the same 
man who from the chair of St. Peter’s holds this language in the 
face of Universal Christendom, professes a political creed dif- 
ferent from that of his predecessors, such a change is to be attri- 
buted not to any change in the views or aims of the Papacy, but 
simply to a persuasion that a different line of politics will, more 
effectually than that hitherto pursued, secure the one great 
purpose which Pius LX. has at heart, no less than Gregory VII. 
or Innocent X., viz. the spiritual sovereignty of Rome. — Instead 
of expecting any relaxation of the claims formerly preferred by 
the Romish hierarchy, we shall, on the contrary, be prepared for 
a re-assertion of those claims with a vigour proportionate to the 
supposed increase of power arising from the adoption of a 
political system in unison with the spirit of the times. And so, 
in truth, we find it; for after exhorting the bishops to vigorous 
exertion for the maintenance of the ‘“‘ Catholic” Church, and for 
the discomfiture of the designs of all its opponents, the encyclic 
acknowledges that the task assigned to them cannot, in such 
times as the present, be accomplished without much difficulty 
and danger, and invites them, nay “ entreats and adjures” them, 
to “have recourse with all boldness and confidence to the see of 
the blessed prince of the Apostles, the centre of Catholic unity, 
the summit of the Episcopate, whence the Episcopate itself, and 
the whole authority of that office flows, as often as they may 
find themselves standing in need of the aid, assistance, and pro- 
tection of the authority of that see *.” 


1 Ami dela Religion, t. exxxi. p. G01, 
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Placing by the side of this encyclic the measures of liberal 
reform, the amnesties, the popular exhibitions of every kind, 
which characterized the beginning of the reign of Pius IX., it is 
impossible to arrive at any other conclusion than this, that he 
had conceived the bold idea of restoring the supremacy of the 
chair of St. Peter in all its plenitude, by making its occupant 
the idol of the multitude. He hoped to make the democracy 
the foundation on which to establish more firmly and more 
powerfully than ever the spiritual menace of Rome. Neces- 
sity had, as we have seen, originally suggested this idea; the bold 
character, and the sanguine temperament of Pius IX., adopted 
it without a sense of compulsion, and prepared to act it out with 
more than ordinary vigour. 

The result exceeded the calculations of the Pontiff himself. 
He had laid himself out for gaining popularity, and so far he 
succeeded; but another effect was produced which he had 
evidently not anticipated, though it was perfectly natural, and 
might easily have been foreseen. Hitherto the influence of the 
Papacy had given to the Roman Catholic populations generally a 
conservative tone; this was the rule; if in some countries it 
was, as we have seen, otherwise, they formed an exception, arising 
from peculiar political complications. Even where the Romish 
hierarchy took its stand upon liberal principles, as in France and ; 
Belgium, it was never once suspected that the Papacy could really 
sympathize with liberalism ; the whole was considered as a clever 
manceuvre, a piece of special pleading, and nothing more. The 
case was very different when Pius IX. placed himself in the 
front rank among the liberal sovereigns of Europe. By that 
move the influence of the Papacy was transferred from the scale 
of conservatism to the opposite scale of liberalism throughout 
Europe. In countries where, in systematic opposition to the 
existing government, the liberal side had been embraced by the 
popish clergy, and principles of freedom and equality appealed to, 
that which had hitherto been done on calculation and for a 
specific end, was now done ex animo, in enthusiastic imitation of 
Pius IX. In other countries, where the Romish population had 
constituted the main strength of essentially monarchical govern- 
ments, that support was suddenly withdrawn from them; the 
good ** Catholics ” suddenly became indifferent citizens :—where 
they were intermixed with a Protestant or a free-thinking popu- 
lation imbued with the spirit of liberalism, they fraternized with 
those to whom hitherto they had been invariably opposed ; where 
they formed the great bulk of the population, as for instance in 
Austria, and where in consequence the progress of revolutionary 
ideas had appeared morally impossible, the whole tone and spirit 
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of the people became changed as by magic. Conservative rulers 
were all at once exposed to odium of a novel kind, likely to be 
more pernicious in its effects than any kind of prejudice they had 
formerly incurred. If they were Roman Catholic, the question 
was asked, why did they not take example by the Holy Hather 
The head of the Church, the “‘immortal Pius,” had turned re- 
former; and who were they, the sons of the Church, that they 
should attempt to contravene his benevolent conceptions, and 
maintain despotic forms of government after the high authority 
of St. Peter’s successor had declared that the time was come for 
them to be abolished, and liberal institutions substituted in their 
place? If they were Protestant, the question was asked, no less 
forcibly, whether it became Protestant sovereigns to lag behind 
in the march of reform, when even the Pope, so long considered 
as the representative and incarnation of all that was illiberal, had 
placed himself at the head of the movement? In either ease, 
the perplexed rulers had no answer to make to these inquiries. 
It was true, and they could not deny it, that the Pope was out- 
bidding them in political concessions to the popular voice ; it was 
for them to show cause, why they should not follow in his wake, 
if they were Roman Catholics, @ fortiori, out of reverence for the 
Head of the Church ; if they were Protestants, again a fortiori, 
because it was manifestly unmect that Protestantism should be 
outstripped by Popery in the race of freedom. The thorough- 
paced “liberals,” meanwhile, who had no other creed than a 
political one, failed not to discern their advantage, and to turn 
it freely to account. 

How far Pius himself was carried by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, by the intoxication of popularity, beyond the bounds 
which he had originally proposed to himself, it is difficult to say : 
nor is there any evidence to show the precise nature of the com- 
munications which took place between him and the sovereigns 
of Europe, in consequence of the new attitude which he himself 
had assumed, and the predicament in which he had placed them. 
There is, however, reason to believe that remonstranees were 
not wanting; that Pius LX. was reproached, if he was not 
threatened, for the part which he had acted. A manifesto of a 
most extraordinary shoals hardly to be accounted for without 
some such provocation, appeared early in the second year of his 
pontificate. The occasion of it was afforded by the death of the 
arch-demagogue of Ireland, the mighty mouth-piece at once of 
gh ne and of sedition. 

reland, known to us as the land where vagrancy, pauperism, 
and riot are bred, the very’ ve apt of the empire, 18 sur- 
rounded in the eyes of Rome with the halo of martyrdom ; it is 
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one of the brightest jewels in the tiara. In the spring of the year 
Pius IX. had. with an affectation of paternal solicitude hardly 
compatible with a proper regard for the title of Queen Victoria, 
issued his encyclic ordering prayers and collections for that por- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Preoceupied as the Roman world 
already was on more than one account with Irish to ics, the pil- 
grimage of the chief agitator to the eternal city, and his death in 
a foreign land, could not but excite intense interest. Nothing, 
therefore, was more natural than that the event should be recog- 
nized at Rowe in a manner suited to the nature of the case, that 
is, bya funeral oration; nor was there any thing extraordinary in 
the selection of Father Ventura, a man no less eminent for his 
eloquence than for his intimacy with Pope Pius, for the office of 
giving utterance to the sentiments of Rome on this heart-stirring 
occasion. But there was nothing in the circumstances connected 
with O'Connell to call forth any general declaration as to the 
proposed policy of Rome towards the European powers; and we 
must, therefore, conclude that the manifesto on this subject, 
which the discourse of the learned Theatine contained, was 
either a gratuitous challenge thrown out to the European govern- 
ments, or that it originated in a state of feeling between those 
governments and the Pope which it is not difficult to guess at. 
Considering the station of the preacher, and his constant inter- 
course with Pius IX., the former supposition can hardly be enter- 
tained; and there remains, therefore, only the other, viz. that 
Father Ventura was ‘speaking advisedly,” when from his pulpit 
he aroused the attention of all Europe by his famous declaration 
of the alliance to be accomplished between the Papacy and the 
democracy. 


** The emperors,” the celebrated orator said, * who, after embracing 
Christianity, refused to comprehend Christianity, who dared to con- 
tinue a system of Pagan despotism over the Church, were left in the 
lurch by the Church; they sank down to that low level which has 
procured for the records of their reigns the title, ‘ History of the Low 
Empire ;’ and they vanished from the political stage without heirs 
and without successors, The Church, which despises none, but seeks 
all, whose business it is not to cast away, but to gather, and to sanctify 
whatever has power and life, then turned to the barbarians whose 
hands had executed justice upon the baseness and blood-guiltiness of 
the Roman empire; she washed their hands with a little water, she 
anointed their foreheads with a little oil; and so accomplished the 
miracle of a Christian monarchy. If ever, therefore, their successors, 
surrendering themselves to the action of the Pagan and essentially 
despotic element, should renounce the Christian element, whose essence 
is freedom and love, and the doctrine of the religious liberty of the 
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nations, and the independence of the Church, the Church will be able 
to do without them; she will, perchance, turn towards the democracy, 
baptize that wild matron, Chrisiianize her, as she formerly Christianized 
the barbarian; she will acknowledge one and another of her sons whom 
events have raised to the throne, set upon his forehead the mark of divine 
consecration, and say to him, ‘ Rule thou;’ and he will rule, in spite 
of his plebeian origin. For there is no other stay, or salvation, or 
defence, or chance of duration for any government, except by giving 
to the Church her freedom, and by treating the nations, and respecting 
them, as the Sons of God?.” 


This demi-official announcement of what the Papacy might 
do, if the sovereigns of Europe were not prepared to follow the 
example set them by the Pope himself, was not calculated to 
soften the effects of the previous demonstrations of liberalism 
on the part of Pius IX. The liberals appealed with more con- 
fidence than ever to the sanction of the Pope in behalf of the new 
ideas which were to govern the world. So universal did this 
opinion become, and so inconvenient the use which was made of 
the name of Pio Nono by political and religious radicals of every 
shade, that the Pontiff felt himself called upon, in self-defence, 
officially and publicly to protest against the supposition that his 
sympathies were with the movement party, and to separate him- 
self, as far as words could do it, from the radicalism with which 
he had unwarily identified himself, in the hope of using it as a 
tool for his own ends. ‘This he did in the memorable Allocution 
of December 17, 1847 (No. 2 at the head of this Article), in 
which he says :— 


“We have to express to you, Venerable Brethren, the extreme sur- 
prise which has penetrated us in receiving a writing composed by aman 
invested with an ecclesiastical dignity*, and published in print ; for 
this man, speaking in the book in question of certain doctrines which 
he calls the traditions of the churches of his country, and by which 
it is intended to restrict the rights of this apostolic see, has not hesi- 
tated to assert that these traditions are highly esteemed by us. But far 


? English Review, vol. viii. p. 250. . a 

* Who the party here alluded to is, does not appear. The Ami de la Religion, 
some time after the publication of the Allocution, contained the following mystifiea- 
tion on the subject :—“ There is in the last Pontifical Allocution a passage in which 
the Holy Father disavows certain assertions of a writing published by a person 
‘invested with an ecclesiastical dignity,’ whom his holiness does not designate 
othérwise than by this general description. This passage has given rise to a 
commentaries ; every one has set about org his conjectures as to ad tik 
as to the author to whom it was supposed that it might refer, We Rave, or 
every body else, heard more than one name mentioned ; but, by making oursely 
the echo of all those rumours, we should have thought ourselves wanting in sons 408 
towards the persons so designated, and guilty of an act of serious mop = ° 
wards the august Pontiff; who bas not seen fit to express belenpall mname Ong IOWE” 
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be it from us, Venerable Brethren, that it should ever have entered our 
mind or thought to depart even in the least degree from the institu- 
tions of our forefathers, or to refrain from upholding and maintaining 
the authority of this holy see in all its integrity. We do indeed highly 
esteem particular traditions, but only such as are not at variance with 
the sense of the Catholic Church; but, above all, we reverence and most 
firmly maintain those which agree with the tradition of other Churches, 
and especially with this Holy Roman Church, to which, to use the 
words of St. Ireneeus, ‘ on account of its superior pre-eminence, all the 
Churches, that is, the faithful in all the world, must have recourse, 
and in which, by men of all countries, the apostolic tradition has been 
constantly preserved *.’ 

‘There is another point, however, on which our mind is much dis- 
tressed and oppressed. It is certainly not unknown to you, Venerable 
Brethren, that many of the enemies of Catholic truth are in our day 
labouring more particularly to place every kind of monstrous opinions 
on a level with the Christian doctrine, or to mix them with it; and 
thus striving to propagate more and more that impious system of 
indifference in all matters of religion: and quite recently, horrible to 
say! men have been found to offer to our name and our apostolic 
dignity the insult of unscrupulously traducing us as participating in 
their folly, and patronising the execrable system before mentioned. 
For from the measures, no way inconsistent with the sanctity of the 
Catholic religion, which out of kindness we have seen fit to adopt in 
regard to certain matters relating to the civil administration of the 
Pontifical State, for the advancement of the public weal and prosperity, 
and from the pardon which in our clemency we granted, at the very 
beginning of our Pontificate, to some men of the same State, they have 
drawn the conclusion, that we are so benevolently affected towards 
every description of men as to believe that not only the sons of the 
Church, but others also, remaining strangers to Catholic unity, are 
equally in the way of salvation, and may attain eternal life. We 
cannot find language, for very horror, in which to express our detesta- 
tion of this new and atrocious insult offered to us. We do indeed love 
all men from our very heart, yet not otherwise than in the love of God 
and of our Lord Jesus Christ, who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, who died for all, who will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, who therefore has sent his 
disciples into all the world to preach the Gospel to every creature, 
proclaiming that those who believe and are baptized shall be saved, 
and that those who believe not shall be damned. Let then those who 
wish to be saved come to the pillar and ground of the truth, which is 
the Church: let them come, that is to say, to the true Church of 
Christ, which has in her Bishops, and in the Roman Pontiff, the head 
of them all, the uninterrupted succession of apostolic authority, which 
has never had any thing more at heart than to preach, and with all her 


* S. Trenseus, ¢, Heoreses, |. iii, ¢. 3. 
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might to keep and maintain, the doctrine proclaimed by the Apostles, 
according to the commandment of Christ ; which from the Apostles’ age 
has increased in the midst of difficulties of every kind, and which, cele- 
brated throughout the world by the splendour of her miracles, mag- 
nified by the blood of her martyrs, ennobled by the virtues of her 
confessors and virgins, and strengthened by the testimonies and the 
sage writings of her fathers, has flourished and still flourishes in every 
region of the earth, and shines forth in the perfect unity of the 
sacraments of the faith, and of her holy discipline. We who, however 
unworthy, are seated in this Supreme Chair of the Apostle Peter, in 
which the Lord Christ laid the foundation of this His Church, shall 
never shrink from any trouble or labour in order to bring those who 
are in ignorance and error, by the grace of Christ Himself, to this only 
way of truth and salvation. And let all our opponents remember, 
that heaven and earth will pass away, but that not one of the words of 
Christ can ever pass away, nor can any change ever be made in the 
doctrine which the Church has received from Christ to keep, to defend, 


and to preach*.” 


This is sufficiently explicit to remove all doubt as to the deter- 
mination of Pius LX. to maintain both the exclusive character 
and the usurped supremacy of the Roman Church ; and effectually 
purges him from all suspicion of aspiring to the character of an 
ecclesiastical peacemaker and reformer throughout Christendom. 
He is not content, however, with this ; he fools it due to himself 
to record his reprobation of the sympathy which the radical vic- 
tories in Switzerland had met with among the liberal party in the 
Eternal City itself :— 


‘ Moreover,” he adds, “* we cannot but express to you, Venerable 
Brethren, the bitter grief with which we were overwhelmed, when, a few 
days ago, there were found in this our beloved city, the citadel and 
centre of the Catholic religion, a few, though but very few, almost 
insane persons, who casting aside the very feelings of humanity, have 
not been afraid openly and publicly to triumph on account of that most 
melancholy civil war which has recently broken out among the Swiss, 
to the great disgust and indignation of the other citizens of this our 
city. Over that fatal war we mourn from our very heart, not only 
because of the blood of that nation which has been shed, the fratricidal 
slaughter, the atrocious, lasting and distressing discord, hatred and 
dissension, which usually are rife among the people, in consequence 
especially of civil wars, but also on account of the injury which, as we 
have heard, has thence occurred to the Catholic cause, and will, we 
fear, yet accrue; and lastly, on account of the deplorable sacrileges 
which were committed at the outset of the conflict, and which our soul 
shudders to recount®.” 


* Ami de la Religion, t. exxxvi. pp. apt 6 Ibid. t. exxxvi. p. 27. 
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The high tone taken by Pius IX. in this allocution was not 
destined to be long sustained. A storm was at this very time 
brewing at Rome, which swept down before it in rapid succession 
all the ancient barriers behind which he fancied himself secure, 
and able to decide what he would, and what he would not, con- 
cede to the popular will. ‘Two points more more had taken 
possession of the public mind; one the demand for a regular 
constitution, the other the determination to procure the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Rome. In reference to the former point 
the Pope had, as far back as the 15th of November, been pressed 
by the consulta, a body created by himself in the course of his 
reforms, for farther concessions, with a view to give to the politi- 
cal government of the Pontifical States a more secular character, 
The answer of Pius was equally expressive of his sense of dis- 
appointment at the insatiable demands of the liberal party, and of 
his resolve to make a stand against them :— 


‘* With a view to the public good, I have from the first moment of 
my elevation to the pontifical chair, done, according to the counsels 
with which I was inspired by God, all I could, and am still ready, with 
God's assistance, to do all | can, in future,—yet without ever abating 
one jot of the sovereignty of the pontificate; as I have received it full 
and entire from my predecessors, so am I bound to transmit this sacred 
deposit to my successors. I call my three millions of subjects to wit- 
ness, | call all Europe to witness, of what I have done hitherto, in 
order to draw near to my subjects, to unite them to myself, to make 
myself acquainted with their wants, and to provide for them. It is 
specially for this purpose of becoming acquainted with their wants, and 
making provision for the exigencies of the state, that I have called you 
together as a permanent council; for the purpose of taking your advice 
in case of need, as a help to me in forming my sovereign determina- 
tions, on which I shall consult my own conscience, and with a view to 
make it the subject of conference with my ministers and with the Sacred 
College. It would be a great mistake to give any other character to 
the functions which you are about to discharge; to see in the council 
of state which I have just created, the realization of utopian theories, 


and the germ of an institution incompatible with the pontifical 
sovereignty ‘,” 


Notwithstanding the decided tone which the Pontiff thus 
assumed in the middle of November, the year did not close with- 
out a farther concession; if that can be called concession which 
was extorted from him by popular agitation. On the 27th of 
December his /¢¢e came round, and that day which the year 
before had been a day of enthusiastic acclamation throughout 
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Rome, was on the present occasion turned to a very different 
account. There was a demonstration, indeed; but it bore no 
longer the same loyal character; a mixed multitude with torches 
and banners ascended the Quirinal; the Pope's /ée still fur- 
nished the pretext for the procession, but its deportment indi- 
cated a great change of feeling among the people, and on the 
appearance of Pius on the balcony, the cries, ‘‘ Viva Pio Nono” 
were intermixed with others of a less grateful kind. The result 
was, that on the 29th of December a Motu proprio’ was published, 
containing a scheme of organization for a council of ministers, 
assimilating the government of the Pontifical States more nearly 
to that of secular states, and leaving it open to the choice of the 
Pontiff from time to time, whether the different ministries should 
be filled by laymen or ecclesiastics, with the sole exception of the 
ministry of foreign affairs, which was always to be filled by a 
cardinal, and the office of secretary of the council, likewise vested 
in acardinal. At the same time, the Pope refused to show him- 
self to the people on the first of January, when a similar assem- 
blage took place as on the 27th of December, and it was not till 
the following day, and after the Senate had published a procla- 
mation exhorting the Romans to confidence and loyalty towards 
the person of the Pontiff, that he was prevailed upon by the 
earnest entreaties of the President of the Senate once more to 
present himself to the crowd gathered on the Quirinal. He did 
so, deprecating at the same time the continuance of these assem- 
blages, as being calculated to retard rather than accelerate the 
progress of reform. ‘I'he reception he met with was on the whole 
favourable, in consequence of the Motu proprio relative to the 
organization of a ministerial council; but cries of “* Down with 
the Jesuits,’ mingled with the acclamations of the people. A 
month, however, passed away in comparative tranquillity ; the 
wheels of the new political machine which Pius IX. had called 
into existence, began to revolve with something like regularity, 
When a fresh cause of excitement gave a new impulse to the 
movement party. Several of the neighbouring princes of Italy 
had been induced, under a greater or less degree of compulsion, 
originating in the first instance in the example set by Pius IX., 
to grant constitutions to their subjects; and these being framed 
upon the model of the French Charter, and of a more popular 
character than the reforms hitherto introduced in the Pontifical 
States, now reacted upon them. The movement of Austrian 
troops into Italy, for which the death of Maria-Louisa and the 
position of the Duchies of Parma and Modena furnished the pre- 


* This Motu proprio is given in the Ami de la Religion, t, exxxvi. pp. &9—94. 
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text, while ulterior designs were more than suspected, added fuel 
to the fire; and after several days of excitement, during which 
fresh gatherings of the people took place, and cries of ** Down 
with the Ministers,” were repeatedly uttered, the Pope was induced 
to make an appeal to the loyalty of his people in a proclamation, 
dated February 10th, 1848. In this document he promised that 
the civil institutions which he had of his own accord created, 
were to be further developed and brought to perfection, with this 
only reservation, that nothing should be done that was to the 
prejudice of the Church. After pointing out the progress already 
inade, and indicating some measures then under consideration; 
Pius IX. adverted to the supposed danger of foreign invasion 
which pre-oecupied the minds of the Romans at the time; and 
ail them that there was not the slightest reason to appre- 
hend any real danger to the popular institutions of Rome, and of 
other Italian states, from the interference of foreign powers. 
The conclusion of the document is remarkable, from the tone it 
took with regard to the united cause of Italy, a new feature in 
the revolutionary career of Pius :— 


‘* What danger, indeed,” he exclaims, ‘* can threaten Italy, while a 
close bond of confidence and gratitude, unimpaired by any violence, 
shall unite the strength of the populations with the wisdom of the 
princes, and the sanctity of right! As for ourselves, above all, We, the 
Head and Sovereign Pontiff of the most holy Catholic religion, would 
have to defend us against any unjust attack, numerous children, who 
would support the centre of Catholic unity, as their paternal house. 

“It is a great gift of God, amidst all the gifts which He has showered 
down on Italy, to have three millions of subjects with two hundred 
millions of brothers of every nation and language. This has in other 
days, and in the midst of the confusion of the whole Roman world, con- 
stituted the safety of Rome, and prevented the ruin of Italy from being 
completed. ‘This will always be its protection, as long as this apos- 
tolic chair shall stand upright in the centre of the Peninsula. 

‘* Bless, then, Italy, O Great God! and preserve to it evermore the 
most precious of all Thy gifts, faith! Bless it with the blessing which 
Thy vicegerent humbly asks of Thee, prostrate with his face to the 
ground. Bless it with the blessing which the Saints to which it has 


-given birth ask of Thee for it, and the Queen of Saints which protects 


it, the Apostles whose glorious relics it contains, and Thy Son made 
man, whose will it was that this city of Rome should be the residence 
of His vicegerent upon earth ®.” 


lor the moment, this mixture of religious and _ political fana- 
ticism answered its purpose. Not only was a prospect of further 


® Ami de la Religion, t. exxxvi. p. 447. 
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concessions in the administration of the Pontifical States held 
out, but Pius had publicly identified himself with the national 
cause of Italy; and he had adroitly connected with the highly- 
popular political character of liberator of Italy the lofty preten- 
sions of his spiritual office. 

The plan of a representative government began now seriously 
to occupy the attention of Pius; the great difficulty was how to 
adapt a form of government which virtually recognized the so- 
vereignty of the people, to the peculiar circumstances of a state, 
the supreme power of which was vested in the immediate and 
personal “ vicegerent of God.” The lofty tone in which Pius 
had insisted, but a few short months before, on the maintenance 
of the absolute sovereignty of the Pontiff, was by this time 
considerably lessened ; that which he had so lately declared in- 
admissible, because incompatible with that sovereignty, he was 
now actually engaged in elaborating. And not only he had made 
up his mind to grant a representative government, but he felt it 
necessary to consult, though indirectly, the feelings of the people 
on the constitution of such a government. ‘The creation of a 
Chamber of Representatives was comparatively a trifling difficulty, 
however dissonant with the theory of the Papacy; the knotty 
points were, what position was to be assigned in the working of 


the new constitution to the Sacred College, and in what manner 
the Chamber of Peers was to be composed. The Sacred College, 
heir appointments not during 


being composed of members holding t 
pleasure, but for life, is a body to which nothing analogous exists 
in other representative governments ; and its action is so indis- 
pensable to the government of the Catholic Church, that either 
to abolish it, or even materially to alter its composition or its 
functions, must be wholly out of the question. In this dilemma 
the idea suggested itself of making the Sacred College the 
House of Peers of the Pontifical constitution ; and with a view 
to ascertain how far such an arrangement might be palatable, 
the services of the general of the Theatines were once more called 
into requisition. 

About the middle of February, Father Ventura, who had already 
been made use of for a semi-official announcement of the future 
policy of the Papacy towards the European courts, sare two 
pamphlets; one relating to the Sicilian question, in w iich the entire 
separation, since effected, of Sicily from the kingdom of Naples, 
was advocated; the other, under the title ‘‘ Opinion respecting a 
Chamber of Peers in the Pontifical States.” In opposition to 
the ultra-liberals, who wished for a Chamber of Peers consisting 
exclusively of laymen, and to the Moderates, who propor mix- 
ture of prelates and Jaymen in the upper house, #ather Ventura 
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argued that the only appropriate body to be interposed between 
the representatives of the people and the Sovereign was the Sacred 
College, which was the natural House of Peers in the States of 
the Church. The pamphlet was confessedly thrown out as a feeler, 
and it answered its purpose; for the suggestion which it con- 
tained met with general disfavour, and the result was that the 
project was abandoned. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for Pius IX. that these dis- 
cussions had arisen, and that the draft of a constitution had made 
considerable progress in his hands, when on the 5th of March 
the intelligence arrived at Rome that at Paris the republic had 
been proclaimed. This news, as might have been expected, threw 
Rome into a state of the greatest excitement; assemblages of 
the people were again formed, but the Pontiff prudently refused 
to put himself in personal communication with a multitude over 
which the events of December and February had taught him that 
he no longer possessed the control of an unbounded popularity. 
It was therefore arranged that the wishes of his faithful people 
should be presented to him in the constitutional way by the Senate 
of Rome. The address of the Senate, and the reply of the Pope, 
speak for themselves. The former ran as follows :— 


‘The recent events in France are calculated to exercise the greatest 
influence over Europe, and especially over Italy. 

“The subjects of your holiness, your friends and the friends of the 
throne, deeply preoccupied by those events, feel themselves called upon 
to express to you their fears and their hopes. 

‘In order to give a wise direction to the movement of the political 
passions which under existing circumstances cannot fail to manifest 
themselves, your subjects consider the speedy publication of a constitu- 
tion indispensable, which shall correspond in a liberal manner with the 
institutions of the other states of Italy. All the forces of the nation 
must be united to defend order within, and independence without. 

“If public opinion had already before unanimously demanded a 
homogeneous, compact, and liberal ministry, equal to the emergency, 
this requirement has now become urgent in the extreme. Every 
delay would entail pernicious and irreparable consequences, from which 
your generous soul has always recoiled. 

‘* Men capable of sustaining such a weight, and possessing the public 
confidence, are not wanting among the laity of your states, and public 
opinion has already pointed them out to your choice. 

“You who, in blessing Italy, have before the face of the world 
associated its cause with that of religion, will understand that your 
temporal power is closely united to the destinies of our common father- 
land. It will be the greatest glory of your pontificate, to have been 
able to save Italy from the ills with which she is threatened by the 
storms that are gathering in Europe, and at the same time, while pre- 
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serving order within, to have laid the foundation of her liberty and 
recovered her independence.” 


To this address Pius LX. replied in the following terms :— 


“The events which follow or rather hurry on each other, are a 

sufficient justification of the demand which you have made upon me. 
Everybody knows that I am actively engaged in giving to the govern- 
ment the form which your lordships call for, and which the people 
require ; but everybody understands the difficulty of such an enter- 
prise. 
“ What in a secular state can be done over-night, requires in the 
Pontifical government mature examination, since it is extremely 
difficult to trace out the exact line which separates the two powers. I 
flatter myself, however, that in a few days my labours will be com- 
pleted, and the constitution published. 

‘May God bless my desires and my arduous labours; and if their 
result is beneficial to religion, I shall fall upon my knees before the 
crucifix, to give thanks for all the events which He (Qy. the crucifix ?] 
has permitted ; and as head of the Church yet more than as temporal 
prince shall I rejoice, if those events turn out to the greater glory of 


God '.” 


The promise thus given by Pius LX. was redeemed within the 
shortest possible time; after two consistories, in which the 
Cardinals were called upon to give their advice on the subject, a 
constitution was published on the 15th of March, as the unani- 
mous result of their deliberations. Its preamble, which is not 
the least interesting part of it, is to the following effect :— 


“Tt had been our intention, in the development of the institutions 
which we had vouchsafed to our subjects, to reproduce some ancient 
institutions, which were long the mirror of wisdom, as it were, of our 
august predecessors, and which by reason of the march of time required 
to be adapted to recent changes in order to reconstruct the majestic 
edifice which they formerly constituted. 

‘In this course of proceeding we had arrived at the establishment of 
a consultative representation of all the provinces which were to have 
assisted our government in its legislative functions, and in the adminis- 
tration of the country; and we expected that the satisfactory nature of 
the results would have justified the experiment which we were the first 
to make in Italy. But since the princes, our neighbours, have judged 
their people ripe for the benefit of a representative government, we will 
not hold our people in less esteem, nor reckon less upon their gratitude, 
not towards our humble person, for which we ask for nothing, but 
towards the Church and this Apostolic See, the supreme and 


1 Ami de la Religion, t. cxxxvi. pp. 635, 636. 
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inviolable rights of which the Lord has committed unto us, and the 
presence of which always has been and always will be for them the 
source of so many advantages. 

“In ancient times our parishes (communes) had the privilege of 
governing themselves individually, according to laws which they them- 
selves had chosen under the sovereign sanction. Now-a-days, the con- 
ditions of modern civilization do not certainly permit the revival under 
the same forms of a state of things in which the difference of laws and 
customs often caused a separation between one parish and another. 
But we have resolved to entrust this prerogative to two Councils of 
upright and wise citizens, who in the one shall be nominated by our- 
selves, and in the other shall be deputed by all the different parts of 
the state, by means of a suitable mode of election. These Councils will 
represent the particular interests of each locality in our dominions, and 
bring them into harmony with that other interest, the most important 
of all for every parish and province, viz. the general interest of the state. 

‘‘And as in our sacred sovereignty it is impossible to separate from 
the temporal interest of internal prosperity, that other and more im- 
portant interest of independence by which the independence of this part 
of Italy has been upheld, we not only reserve to ourselves and our 
suceessors the supreme sanction and promulgation of all the laws 
agreed upon by the Councils aforesaid, and the full exercise of the 
sovereign authority on those points on which the present act contains 
no dispositions ; but we also intend to maintain our authority entire in 
those matters which are naturally connected with the Catholic religion 
and morality. We owe this to the security of universal Christendom, 
in order that in the State of the Church, constituted under this new form, 
the liberty and rights of this same Church and of the Holy See may 
suffer no diminution, and that there may be no example of violation of 
the sanctity of that religion which we are bound and commissioned to 
preach to all the world as the only symbol of union between God and 
man, as the only pledge of that heavenly blessing by which states 


subsist and nations flourish ?.” 


The Constitution, which bears date of the 14th of March, con- 
sists of sixty-nine articles :— Art. 1, declares, that “the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, the electors of the Sovereign Pontiff, is his 
indispensable senate ;"—Art. 2, establishes two legislative assem- 
blies, a** High Council,” anda ** Council of Deputies ;°—Art. 11, 
abolishes the censorship, but with a reservation of the ecclesias- 
tical censorship established by the Canon law, which is main- 
tained ;-—Art. 20, determines the six classes out of which the 
members of the * High Council” are to be nominated by the Pope ; 
the first class being prelates and other ecclesiastical dignitaries ; 

Art, 21, gives the Pontiff the right to appoint the President 
and two Vice-presidents of the High Council, or, if he pleases, to 


® Ami de la Religion, t. exxxvi. pp. 729, 730. 
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appoint a Cardinal to the presidency ;—by Art. 33 and 34, all 
laws relating to civil affairs, to the administration and govern- 
ment, require to be voted by the two Councils, and to be sane- 
tioned by the Pontiff;—Art. 36, exempts all ecclesiastical or 
canonical matters from the operation of this statute—and Art. 
38, all the “ politico-religious” foreign relations of the Holy See ; 
Art. 49, stipulates for an annual payment out of the budget, not 
subject to an annual vote, of the sum of 600,000 seudi for the civil 
list of the Pope, and the maintenance of the ecclesiastic establish- 
ments of the Roman Court ;—Art. 52, provides that any law passed 
by the two Councils is to be proposed by the Pope to the Sacred 
College, upon whose advice the Pope gives or refuses his assent ; 
—Art. 56—61, makes provision for the uninterupted freedom of 
election on the vacancy of the Holy See. With these modifica- 
tions, r.ndered necessary by the peculiar character of the sove- 
reignty of the Roman States, the Constitution resembles the 
general cast of representative forms of government of modern 
date, with two Chambers, one nominated by the Crown, the other 
elected by the people. 

The spirit in which this large concession to the popular voice 
was made, may be gathered from the ed of Pius to a deputa- 
tion which, on the day following the publication of the Constitu- 
tion, waited upon the Pope to thank him for it. 


‘The demonstrations which I have witnessed yesterday on the part 
of my good people of Rome, and which I find to-day confirmed by 
those who are their legitimate representatives, assure me of the gratitude 
of my people. I receive the expression of this gratitude with infinite 
pleasure ; and I beg that you will let Rome and the State know that 
I have done all J could, and that the whole Sacred College has willingly 
and unanimously agreed to it. If it does not satisfy some men who 
are guided by caprice rather than by reason, I believe that the people 
generally will be content with it. I repeat, 7 have done all I could, and 
[can dono more, Itis my wish that my sentiments should be known 
to all, in order that tranquillity may be re-established, and that none of 
those acts may arise which in some places have disturbed public order. 
Liberty cannot be separated from order; order begets happiness; from 
order that unity is derived, which is so necessary to secure to all the 
quiet enjoyment of liberty, and of the fruit of the seed recently sown on 
the field of politics. Order is blessed by God and man, and leads to 


that which all desire; justice, and happiness in the families *.” 


Thus, within the short space of a year and nine months from 
his election we find Pius IX. conceding to popular clamour a 
constitution after the most approved liberal pattern, notwithstand- 
ing his previous declaration of the incompatibility of such a form 


3 Ami de la Religion, t. exxxvi. p. 752. 





































































282 The Papacy and the Revolution. 
of government with the spiritual sovercignty of the “ Head of the 
Catholic Church.” We find him conceding it as the sum of all 
he could do, reaching to the very utmost limit of possible conces- 
sion. ‘The torch which he brandished so freely when he ascended 
the Pontifical chair, has set Europe in a blaze; but the flames 
have also reached the Vatican itself. 

Even here, however, the degradation to which the Papacy has 
been reduced by its ill-advised alliance with the democracy does 
not stop. ‘There remain behind three several draughts which, 
from the cup of bitterness mixed by himself, the ‘Sovereign 
Pontiff” has had to drain. The first of these is the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from Rome. Originally a pupil of the Jesuits, Car- 
dinal Ferretti has shown himself their devoted friend before, 
their strenuous patron since, his elevation to the supreme ponti- 
ficate, and hard has he struggled to uphold them and to main- 
tain their establishments at Rome. It was through his means 
chiefly, not to say exclusively, that their disastrous settlement at 
Lucerne, originally projected by his predecessor, was main- 
tained at the risk of civil war and bloodshed, as the papers pre- 
sented to Parliament abundantly prove; and it was not, there- 
fore, to be expected that he would, except in the utmost ex- 
tremity, abandon their cause nearer home. From the very com- 
mencement of his reign he had taken every opportunity of testifying 
his special favour and good-will towards them; every persecution 
against them on the part of their enemies elicited from Pius IX. 
new marks of attachment and regard. In the midst of the unpopu- 
larity to which he was subject in the last days of December, when 
he refused to show himself to the people, he proceeded to the 
Church of the Gesu on the last day of the year, to perform his 
devotions according to annual custom. When towards the end 
of February the animosity against them increased, he ordered a 
circular to be issued to the governors of the provinces, command- 
ing them to afford to the Jesuits every protection, and informing 
them that both the military and the police were instructed to give 
them the most efficient support for this purpose; nay, as late as 
the 14th of March, when he had conceded all else, he endea- 
voured to make a stand on behalf of the Jesuits, and published a 
roclamation, in which he announced that if the riotous proceed- 
ings directed against them should continue, he intended to “ put 
the fidelity of the civie guard, and of all the forces charged 
with the maintenance of public order to the test.” But all was 
in vain. Within a fortnight after, he found himself compelled to 
enter into a private arrangement with the General of the Order, 
for the quiet dispersion and expatriation of its members ; without 
brief or bull, simply by a private understanding between the Pope 
and the General. 
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Another triumph which the democracy accomplished over its 
foster-father Pio ono, is the part which Rome has taken in 
spite of him in the national Italian war against Austria. The 
refusal to make war upon his own spiritual subjects in Germany, 
which he expressed most explicitly in the famous Allocution of 
April 29, created such a ferment in Rome, that for some time the 
deposition of the Pope from his temporal sovereignty appeared 
far from an improbable event. The Allocution itself is an 
elaborate defence of Pius, against the imputation that ‘he was 
the principal author of the public commotions which of late have 
disturbed several countries of Europe, and Italy in particular.” 
With this object in view, he adverts to the advice given to the 
Papal Court from time to time by the European sovereigns, 
even as far back as the latter part of the reign of Pius VII., to 
introduce reforms into the civil administration of the Pontifical 
States; and represents the measures adopted by himself at the 
commencement of his reign as nothing more than the result of 
that advice. In reference to Germany, in particular, he declares 
that if he has it not in his power to restrain those of his subjects 
who choose to join the national Italian war against Austria, the 
instructions given to his troops never extended further than the 
protection of his own frontier; and he solemnly protests that 
being called upon to declare war against Austria, he had refused 
to do so, and is resolved to persist in that determination at all 
hazards *, 

The effect which this Allocution produced cannot be better 
described than in the words of Pius himself, in the | ponent 0 
which he issued on the Ist of May, with the view of allaying the 
public irritation. 


“The words of the Allocution just mentioned have produced a 
commotion which threatens to break out into acts of violence, and 
which, not even respecting persons, but treading under foot every 
description of law, attempts (great God! our heart is congealed at 
the very thought) to stain the streets of the capital of the Catholic 
world with the blood of venerable persons, the innocent victims, that 
are designated to the blind fury of some unhappy men who will no 
longer listen to the voice of reason. And is this the reward which a 
Sovereign Pontiff was to expect for the manifold proofs of love which 
he has given to his people? O my people, what have I done unto 
thee? Popule meus, quid feci tibi? Unhappy men! they perceive not 
that besides the enormous crime with which they would stain them- 
selves, and the incalculable scandal which they would cause through 
the whole world, they would only disgrace the cause which they pro« 


‘ See the Allocution of which the above is an abstract at full length in the 
Ami de la Religion, t. exxxvii. pp. 385—388. 
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fess to maintain, by filling Rome, the Pontifical state, and all Italy 
with an infinite succession of ills! And could, in such an event (which 
God forfend), the spiritual power which God has committed to us 
remain idle in our hands? Let it be thoroughly understood by all, 
that we feel the greatness of our dignity, and the strength of our 


power *,” 


This attempt of the Pope to allay the storm, partly by ap- 
pealing to his former popularity and to the gratitude of his 
people, and partly by em in the distance the terror of his 
spiritual thunders suspended over the heads of his refractory sub- 
jects, served only to make the total prostration of the Papal 
power more manifest. So far from producing the desired effect, 
the proclamation infinitely aggravated the tener of Pius him- 
self, and of the Cardinals who were most obnoxious to the popu- 
lace, as it was supposed that they were his counsellors in his 
resistance against the popular will. The threat of spiritual cen- 
sures was treated with the utmost contempt, as a drutum fulmen ; 
the Pope was compelled to leave the question of war practically in 
the hands of his ministry, which openly negotiated for the incor- 
poration of volunteers from the Papal States with the troops of 
Charles Albert, so as to avoid, on the one hand, their being 
treated as freebooters unprotected by the laws of war, and, on 
the other hand, to prevent their participation in the war from 
being considered as the act of their Sovereign. By this subter- 
fuge the official character of Pius LX. was in appearance pro- 
tected both from the reproach of making war upon his sons in the 
faith, and from the reproach of having become a traitor to the 
cause of Italy; while in reality that character was depressed to 
the lowest level of degradation, by the total disregard shown both 
for his temporal sovereignty and for his spiritual authority. 

Latterly, indeed, he has in some measure recovered his popu- 
larity; but the means by which this result has been brought 
about, is the last and the most humiliating feature in the position 
to which Pius IX. is reduced. The loyalty of the Roman people 
towards him who so lately was the admiration of Europe and the 
idol of Rome, actually hangs upon the breath of—the Abbé Gioberti! 
A few months ago a refugee in Switzerland, now President of the 
Chamber at Turin, this clerical agitator has proceeded to Rome 
for the purpose of re-establishing the tottering authority of Pius 
IX., and ese: the defection of the ‘‘ Head of the Catholic 
Church” from the cause of Italian nationality. 

The Pope, precluded, ever since the Allocution of April 29, 
from all public expression of his sentiments,—so much so that 
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even his proclamation of May Ist was not suffered to be posted 
up in Rome, or inserted in the official gazette,—is reduced to the 
miserable plight of placing himself under the patronage of the 
a Gioberti, and to put into his hands such proofs as 
may serve to set him right with his subjects. A private letter 
which Pius wrote to the Emperor of Austria, on the 3rd of May, 
entreating him to withdraw from the conflict, and renounce all 
further claim to his Italian dominions, has been communicated 
by the Pope to Gioberti, and by him made known to the Roman 
population, By the publication of this document, and the as- 
surances of Gioberti, who protests that Pius is still the ‘* great,” 
the “divine” Pius, the ,“‘regenerator of Italy,” a re-action in 
favour of Pius LX. has for the present been produced, and Rome 
once more re-echoes the aa Viva Pio Nono! But how dif- 
ferent that cry now, from what it was in the first beginnings of his 
Pontificate! ‘* How are the mighty fallen !” 




























The Princess. By Alfred Tennyson. 


Ant. 11.—The Princess; a Medley. By Aurrep Tennyson, 
London: Moxon. 


Ir is not with the same anticipations of passionate excitement, 
which thrilled the souls of those who first enjoyed Lord Byron’s 
ardent tales, that the thoughtful admirer of poetry should expect 
to be transported, by the perusal of Tennyson’s new poem, * the 
Princess.” Nor must we look here for the martial vigour and 
lyric energy characteristic of Scott’s more fortunate effusions. 
Iiven the great works of Southey—a ‘ Kehama” and a “ Rode- 
rick”—though they do indeed appear to grow in beauty the more 
frequently we may examine them, and develope by degrees all the 
characteristics of the highest art, from the very first excite our 
interest, and kindle our warmest sympathies. The lyric bursts 
of power, the impassioned outbreaks, so frequent in the two 
former poets named, and also in Moore, and to which they owe 
their popularity with the vast mass of readers, are rare indeed 
in Southey, who thinks more of a whole than of the separate 
parts, and would never sacrifice internal unity to startling effects. 
Yet still the poetry of Southey, though in one sense it may be 
said to steal upon the reader, since it is only by degrees that he 
learns to appreciate its highest merits, at once attracts and inte- 
rests, and even excites. Not so does Tennyson’s ** Princess.” A 
feeling of calm and pleasurable enjoyment is likely indeed to per- 
vade the soul of the sympathetic reader, of him who fully enters 
into the poet's intentions, and has the power of perceiving his 
beauties ; but even this may be felt but slightly on a first perusal, 
especially if that perusal be at all hurried, and something passion- 
ate, or pathetic, or in some degree exciting, is anticipated. Nor 
can we undertake to affirm that there is any antecedent reason 
derived from Tennyson's lyric effusions, from which his readers 
should be prepared for a chastely elegant and tasteful, but cold 
and unimpassioned, strain. ‘This, however, we undoubtedly have 
before us in “‘the Princess.” The tale narrated, though of course 
improbable to the last degree, or rather impossible, founding its 
principal incidents (as it does) on the existence of a Female Uni- 
versity, is in itself rather interesting than otherwise ; certainly 
amusing. Nevertheless, probably no reader has been excited by 
this narrative. The only character at all suggestive of passion of 
any order, is that of the Princess ; and that character is too far 
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remote from reality, too unfeminine, and, let us add in candour, 
too disagreeable, to excite much sympathy in the most good- 
natured reader. But, in truth, the men and women eaiioned 
in this poem are only shadows, who flit to and fro, suggestive 
rather of ideas than of individuals, and apparently employed ex- 
clusively for the sake of the “high argument.” This argument 
is, the just and necessary decalteien, in one sense, of woman 
upon the stronger sex, in opposition to the theories of Mrs. 
Jameson and Miss Martineau; together with her moral and 
independent self-existence, in another sense, as the guide and 
helper, and not the mere shadow, of man. Perhaps there may 
appear to be nothing new in this; nor is there, strictly speaking : 
but there is an old truth, one of the very oldest, set in a new 
point of view, restored and revivified, and that most successfully. 
We must remember that writers have been found to tell us of 
late, that woman’s destiny was to rivalize, as a race, with man, 
not only in the arts ms sciences, but also in philosophy and in 
politics. Against all this Tennyson, as we understand him, pro- 
tests in this poem, with great effect: not that he literally shares 
the sentiments and opinions to which he has yielded such forcible 


expression from the lips of the old king in his poem : 
* This is fixt, 
As are the roots of earth and base of all. 
Man for the field, and woman for the hearth : 


Man for the sword, and for the needle she : 
Man nith the head, and woman with the heart : 


Man to command, and woman to obey ; 
All else confusion.” 


Even this, harsh as it may sound to some, we believe to be 
substantially correct ; although general affirmations of this nature 
can never safely be applied in detail. Though, both as Christians 
and observers, we are persuaded that a certain pre-eminence of 
authority is due to man, and that that family is rarely happy in 
which the mother or mistress is superior to the father or master ; 
though we are convinced that few women can be happy who do 
not in some sense look up to their husbands ; we must not be 
understood to deny that exceptions to this rule may exist, and do 
exist in fact. Though ‘the man is the head of the woman, a 
superior woman may marry an inferior man, and then their posi- 
tions will be to a certain de ree reversed. Nay, if the more in- 
tellectual wife can love and respect the moral earnestness an 
truthfulness of her otherwise inferior husband, they may yet live 
happily together ; but then she will be sure to conceal his partial 
inferiority, as far as possible, even from herself, as also from him, 
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and will be ever striving to elevate him in her own esteem. When 
we say, too, that man is for the field and woman for the hearth, 
man for the world and woman for home, we only lay down a 
general rule, indispensable to the welfare of the human race, but 
by no means question the propriety of exceptions which are also 
valuable in their degree. Thus the influence of woman upon 
literature has been upon the whole a healthful one, despite the 
morbid effusions of an L. E. L. and her swarm of imitators. 
Woman writes from and to the heart, almost always in a moral, 
and frequently in a religious, strain. Nay, even in science she 
may possibly now and then achieve great things. We cannot 
forget a Miss Herschel, or a Mrs. Somerville. But, despite 
Miss Martineau, we cannot cordially approve of female political 
economists, and still less of female politicians. We do think 
that every woman should be a Tory, in a — sense of the 
word ; for every woman should be a churchwoman if we could 
have our way, and every churchwoman should wish ,to preserve 
the Church and all those great institutions of the country which 
are closely connected with the Church’s well-being. And, to give 
a still broader reason, every woman should be naturally reverent 
and affectionate and loyal—loyal to her God, and therefore, in a 


degree, though not blindly, loyal to her Queen. But then all this 
is, or should be, instinctive in woman’s nature, and not the result 
of any logical poe whatsoever. We would have, indeed, what 


Lady Psyche foretells as predestined for the future : 
‘Every where 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth ;” 


But we would not have 


* Two in the tangled business of the world ; 
Two in the liberal offices of life ; 
Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind: 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more ! ” 


And yet there is good mixed with evil here, which we must not 
be supposed to condemn. Female painters, indeed, not bein 

able to study models, without doing wrong to that ‘retinue’ 
which is the very charm of womanhood, can never be expected to 
perform great things, unless in landseape-painting : from female 
sculptors may kind Heaven deliver us! But female musicians 
are essential to the cultivation of their celestial art, which par- 
takes much of the winning sweetness and pure ethereal beauty of 
woman’s nature: and even female crities may have their use ; for 
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certain it is that woman feels the beautiful more quickly, and even 
more deeply, than man ; that she is 


* Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven,” 


as the Prince says in Tennyson’s poem. And, finally, in a cer- 
tain sense at least, we are fully prepared to say with Lady 
Psyche : 


** And every where the broad and bounteous earth 
Should bear a double growth of those rare souls, 
Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of the world.” 


Let our readers (be it observed incidentally) note the rythmical 
beauty of this last line! But perhaps that beautiful passa 
towards the conclusion of “ the Princess,” which is amongst the 
finest things in the poetry of all lands and all ages, expresses the 
true relationship of woman to man, and that development of her 
mental and moral power which is consistent with her highest hap- 
piness, far better than a long essay of ours would do. We will 
therefore give ourselves the pleasure of quoting it. 


** For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care : 
More as the double-natured poet each : 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 
But like each other e’en as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals chaste and calm : 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 


‘ed 


May these things be ! 


We doubt not that they will be, when the statelier Eden does 
return; when the spirit of love and faith and knowledge de- 
scends upon the hearts of all; when the lion shall lie down with 
the lamb ; when the Mystery of Mysteries shall be aceomplished. 
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But yet, even then, the equality of the sexes cannot be absolute. 
They will not be 


“ Like to like, but like in difference.” 


Still man will be the intellectual, even the moral, head ; though 
woman in many things may soar above him. But we are forget- 
ting our critical task, seeking for that distinctive purpose which 
is to be found in most works of the day that exhibit any claim to 
superiority, and which is certainly not absent from Tennyson's 
: Prisooen” We question whether works, equal in length and 
merit to either Scott's or Byron’s poetical tales, could by any 
yossibility be equally void of purpose, if produced at present. 
We are almost sure that, if they weve thus void, they would not 
find a large circle of readers. ‘l'ennyson’s lyrics, it may be said, 
have no very distinct purpose; and this is true in a degree, 
though their general aim certainly seems to be to elevate and 
wurify the soul: but on this very account they have taken no 
hold upon the general public mind. They have indeed found a 
large circle of readers, for the sake of their intrinsic grace and 
beauty ; but they have not in any sense become popular. But, 
though lyrics may be more or less purposeless, a longer poem, to 
succeed, cannot be so. As an instance of this, it is sufficient to 
remark, that the only longer poems that have sold well within the 
last fifteen or twenty years have had a definite religious purpose. 
We look accordingly, in a new poem from such a man as Tenny- 
son, for something more instructive than ‘the Corsair,” more 
philosophical than ‘the Lay of the Last Minstrel ;” we look for 
the revelation or exposition of some one important truth ; and we 
have found it. But not being able to dwell longer on the moral 
bearings of the poem (for in such a notice we can of necessity 
only indicate the train of thoughts suggested to us by its perusal), 
we pass to the consideration of its lterary and poetical merits, 
which are great indeed. 

Concentrated power, deep pathos, wild passion, rapid incident, 
startling interest, vivid reality,—none of these will be discovered 
here; or, if at all, in a very inferior degree. Pictorial beauty, 
sweet fancy, aristocratic grace, true poetic feeling, and most apt 
and happy language, are the main characteristics of this very 
charming poem, and are amply sufficient to secure its earthly 
immortality. Is it great? some critics have asked. A great 
epic it certainly is not ; and a great medley would sound strange, 
though the * Midsummer Night’s Dream” of our glorious Shak- 
speare may deserve that epithet. But it is at all events a true 
poem, and will live; and without seeking to classify its exact 
degree of greatness, the author, and the critic, and the public 
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may well rest satisfied with this. ‘ Medley,” the poet calls his 
work ; and a medley it is, of “ old and new,” of the middle ages 
and the nineteenth century, of the romantic and the matter-of- 
fact. For this some reviewers have thought proper to condemn 
the work ; as if the reviewer could by any possibility have the 
right to inform the poet what subjects he should treat of, and in 
what special style he should treat them. The critic may indeed 
refer one style to another, and may say so; but what he has to 
look to is the internal unity of the work ; whether or not its 
author’s intentions have been realized. In this instance it is per- 
fectly obvious that the poet designed from the first this charming 
combination of things old and new: this combination was his dis- 
tinctive aim, and it is realized with a grace which probably none 
but himself could have attained ; for Browning would have failed 
in ease, and there is no other poet we could name at all compe- 
tent to the task. Nevertheless, the ignorant critic, with wondrous 
sagacity, discovers that modern civilization and ancient romance 
are strangely intermingled, and proceeds to regret that Tennyson 
was not either more decidedly humoristic or more gravely solemn, 
so as to make his work “all of one piece.” Why it ¢s all of one 
piece, and this wondrous unity in seeming discord is the distinc- 
tive charm of the work. This quiet conversational grace, which 
glides so easily and almost without perceptible change “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” this it is which 1s so emi- 
nently Tennysonian, and so impresses the ‘‘ cachet” of its author 
upon the work. And perhaps the very aristocratic nonchalance, 
the tone, as it were, of fashionable ease and quietude, which per- 
vades the whole poem, will secure more attention than a truly 
assionate inspiration would have done, which the modern vulgar- 
ism of high life might possibly stigmatize as vulgar. , 
We do not think it at all necessary or ob to furnish 
a summary of the narrative or tale to our readers, most or all of 
whom, if they have not read the poem, will have read more than 
one account of it. But we must not omit to praise the charming 
Prologue or Introduction, which reminds us of the Proem to the 
same poet’s “ King Arthur,” and is a model of conversational 
grace. Lilia is a truly sweet creation, whose being seems revealed 


to us in a few words: 


‘‘ A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, i 
And sweet as English air could make her, she : 


Her playful scorn of us men is very bewitching: 


‘¢¢ What kind of tales do men tell men, 
I wonder, by themselves? ’ 
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A half-disdain 
Perch’d on the pouted blossom of her lips,” 


And her assertion of woman’s capability of greatness, in answer 
to her brother's doubt, is truly characteristic. 
* Where, 

Asked Walter, ‘ lives there such a woman now?’ 

Quick answered Lilia, ‘ There are thousands now 

Such women, but convention beats them down : 

It is but bringing up; no more than that ; 

You men have done it: how I hate you all! 

O were I some great Princess, I would build 


Far off from men a college of my own, 
And I would teach them all things: you should see.” 


And now let us to the tale itself, without lingering to dilate on 
the impossibility of such a tale being spoken off hand in the same 
peculiar tone by seven students, and passing rapidly through 
its pages note in turn the beauties which have particularly en- 
raged our attention. And first, the opening portraiture of the 
oo who tells the story, of his mother, “mild as any saint,” 
and his “‘ good father,” who thought “a king a king, and picked 
offenders from the mass for judgment,” is most happily suggestive 
and poetical, The Princess, too, and the princely boy’s romantic 
bins ) for his chosen bride, are prettily shadowed forth. Then 
her a oes to keep the compact is gracefully conveyed, and most 
admirably Paid we, is the wrath of the old king, whose face 


“Grew long and troubled like a rising moon, 
Inflamed with wrath,"’ 


who tore the missive of her royal father, and sware at the last, 


* That he would send a hundred thousand men, 
And bring her in a whirlwind.” 


Well and gracefully conceived is the Prince’s remonstrance ; and 
his eventual flight with his two friends to seek his coy betrothed 
is most happily described. Gama, the Princess’s father, though 
not a yery pleasing object of contemplation, is self-consistent and 
true to nature, with his 


“Garrulous ease and oily courtesies.” 


The host’s astonishment on the university boundary at the 
resolve of the youths to force an entrance is also well depicted. 
We like less the description of the strange voices heard within 
the university when the youths in their maiden garb at last rode 
into it. The 
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“ Clocks and chimes like silver hammers falling 
On silver anvils,” 


appear to us suggestive of affectation; but we know not that we 
have the right to dwell on such slight specks as these, if specks 
they be, when we experience so much delight, And yet we must 
record our objection to the concluding lines of the first section, 
where, with a somewhat far-fetched analogy, the Prince is made 
to say, 
‘‘ And then to bed, where half in doze I seem’d 

To float about a glimmering night, and watch 

A full sea, glazed with muffled moonlight, swell 

On some dark shore just seen that it was rich,” 


which is very artificially conceived and very awkwardly expressed. 
In the second section the Princess dawns upon us in all her 
splendour. Her beauty is poetically described. Her speech 
asserting woman’s rights, though not very vigorous, has merit. 
But the Lady Psyche is here introduced to us with characteristic 
ease and grace; 


“‘ A quick brunette, well-moulded, falcon-eyed, 
And on the hither-side, or so she look’d, 
Of twenty summers.” 


Her lecture is admirable of its kind: suggestive in its happy 
irony of that modern empiric philosophy which professes to 
unravel all things. Her discovery of her brother in his female 
disguise is well told; and the appeals of the three youths to her 
feelings, though rather lengthy, a all much beauty. One of 
the few passages in the poem approaching to pathos occurs here 
when Psyche has softened. 


“‘ With that she kiss'd 
His forehead, and a moment after clung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom'd up, 
From out a common vein of memory, 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of the hearth, 
And far allusion, till the gracious dews 
Began to glisten and to fall.” 


Then comes the sweet Melissa, 


‘“* A rosy blonde, and in a college gown 
That clad her like an April daffodilly 
(Her mother’s colour) with her lips apart, 
And all her thoughts as fair within her eyes, 
As bottom agates seen to wave and float 

In crystal currents of clear morning seas. 
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The lectures are admirably described, with their quotations of 


“ Jewels five-words-long 
That on the stretch’d forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever.” 


And Oyril’s good-humoured scorn is no less happy of its kind. 


“* They hunt old trails,’ said Cyril, ‘ very well; 
But when did woman ever yet invent 2?’ ” 


What say our lady readers to this!—The unamiable lad 
Blanche is most graphically pourtrayed. But we must on. Me- 
lissa’s narrative of the discovery in the third section is very 
natural and very graceful. But here we are, perhaps, mainly 
struck by the Princess's fine speech to the —— Prince. 
How exquisitely womanly and natural, through all her scorn, is 
the exclamation, 7 


‘Yet will we say for children, would they grew 
Like field-flowers every where! we like them well :— 
But children die! and let me tell you, girl, 
Howe’er you babble, great deeds cannot die : 
They with the sun and moon renew their light 
For ever, blessing those that look on them.” 


Then the excursion is charmingly depicted: we could linger over 
every page, and sometimes over every line, but have not space for 
reference. In the fourth section are introduced two songs which 
have been perhaps somewhat overpraised : certainly they do not 
stand out fies the poem by their distinctive excellence. The 
first, respecting “the days that are no more,” is soft and smooth, 
but not extremely original; and the second, ‘ O swallow, swal- 
low,” though pretty, is rather insignificant, despite the one sweet 
verse, 
‘Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green.” 


There is far more poetry, and even more meaning, in the 
Princess's poetical comments. The discovery is unnaturally 
brought about by such a song as Cyril would never sing. Indeed, 
this strangely vulgar coarseness is a blot upon the poem. Cyril 
might have trolled a tavern-catch, no doubt, but not one of the 
order here suggested. The Princess’s flight and fall are gra- 
phically pourtrayed ; but the account of the Prince’s saving her 
is somewhat overwrought. The subsequent night council and 
trial of the Prince are eminently poetical. Specially to be 
noted for ete propriety is the account of the Princess's 
female body-guard. The fifth section, with the glorious old 
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King’s denunciations and the Prince’s poetical defence of. his 
cruel loved one, and the desperate encounter in the lists, presents 
much of interest, though we must content ourselves with one gene- 
ral word of praise. And yet we must confess that the battle-scene 
is somewhat confused, and appears to be overlaboured. The 
sixth section upon the whole pleases us the least, though it has 
its beauties. ‘The Princess’s exultation in her enemies’ fall, 
whilst two of her own brothers lie dangerously, if not mortally, 
wounded, is positively displeasing, and the whole scene is some- 
what devoid of interest. Nevertheless, Lady Psyche’s grief for 
her child is beautifully described, and the thawing of Ida’s will 
is finely told : 


** And then once more she look’d at my pale face: 
Till understanding all the foolish work 
Of Fancy, and the bitter close of all, 
Her iron will was broken in her mind; 
Her noble heart was molten in her breast.” 


The seventh and last section is one of the most beautiful. 
The love of Melissa and Florian is sweetly suggested, but the 
main interest is centred in the gradual growth of the Princess's 
love for the wounded and all but insensible Prince. The last 
interview between them, which brings about their union, is ex- 
_quisitely treated. How beautifully is it said, when the repentant 
Ida feels the folly of her designs, 


** Her voice 
Choked, and her forehead sank upon her hands, 
And her great heart through all the faultful past 
Went sorrowing in a pause I dared not break.” 


And then how nobly is she cheered by the Prince in speeches, 
Which we have already quoted in oe and from which we now 
need only extract these few lines, which occur after an allusion to 


the Queen his mother : 


“‘ Happy he 
With such a mother !—faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ; and tho’ he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay !” 


And now we must bring our compte rendu to its close. The 
so-called conclusion, or Epilogue, is in perfect keeping with oe 
Prologue. Having spoken, however, of the exquisite fancy dis- 
played in the sient introduced in this poem, we must give a 
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few i of them. Maintaining, that women differ as much 
as men from one another, the Prince says, 


‘The violet varies from the lily as far 
As oak from elm.” 


Again, we read, 
« But, Ida, with a yoice that like a bell 
Toll'd by an earthquake i in a trembling tower 
Rang ruin, answer’d full of grief and scorn,” 


Again, an exquisite Northern image : 
For I was young, and one 
To whom the shadow of all mischance but came, 
As night to him, that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer midnight Norway sun 
Set into sunrise.” 


Melissa's description of the stern Lady Blanche, 
‘¢*'Tis my mother, 


Too jealous, often fretful as the wind 
Pent in a crevice.” 


The Prineess derides 


“ The woman-phantom, she that seem’d no more 
Than the man’s shadow in the glass.” 


The dawning of love is thus delineated :— 
‘* Love, like an Alpine harebell hung with tears 
By some cold morning’s glacier; frail at first, 


And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 
But such as gather’d colour day by day.” 


Ilere we pause, though we might multiply such samples six- 
fold: but have we not already shown that grace, and fancy, and 
choice language, and pictor ial beauty, and cultivated taste, and, 
let us add, in general, sound sense, are combined in this charm- 
ing Medley! And what more is needed 2 True, it is not with- 
out faults: even the rhythm is occasionally too free, A certain 
freedom is very agreeable, and adds to the enjoyment of such a 
poem: but we do not like, as a line, 


* Palpitated, her hand shook, and we heard,”— 
or, 
** Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree :” 


and still less defensible is 
‘“‘ Among ys, all out of breath, as pursued.” 


” before the “ pursued ” in this latter line 
Perhaps the printer is to blame. 


The insertion of an “ if 
would make it read eet 
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There are, also, occasional expressions which we cannot approve 
of. 
** She to me 
Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 
At eight years old,” 
certainly appears absurd. Equally, or almost equally unplea- 
sant is 


*‘ The tops shall strike from star to star, the fangs 
Shall move the stony bases of the world.” 


An occasional diffuseness, too, must be complained of, accom- 
panied by a very unnecessary obscurity, not redeemed by that 
concentrated power which makes us bear with the greatest of all 
living dramatists (if we except perhaps the German Grillparzer), 
—we mean Robert Browning. Beil with all its drawbacks, ‘‘ the 
Princess” is one of the most charming poems, take it for all in 
all, in our own or any language, and should be recognized as such. 
Enthusiasm should not be reserved for the time when the poet 
has descended to his last earthly resting-place, and cannot rejoice 
in the sympathy and admiration of his fellow-men. No; let us 
give the living poct his full meed of praise ; not indeed concealing 
what we may consider his defects, but proudly confessing and 
rejoicing in his genius. Let us not be told that this is an age 
devoid of poetry. So bright a galaxy of bardie stars does not 
indeed glitter as some five and twenty years ago, when Byron, 
Southey, Moore, Shelley, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Crabbe, Scott, 
Keats, Milman, and other immortals, were pouring forth their 
strains ; but we have still the most graceful of all modern poets 
in Tennyson, and the most intensely dramatic in Robert Brown- 
ing. Our living religious poets, too, may proudly assert their 
claims to honour : re Miss Barrett, Martin Farquhart Tupper, 
the author of ‘* Proverbial Philosophy,” Marston, by right of his 
“Gerald,” and others, still vindicate in their degree the glories 
of the bardic line. Browning, Miss Barrett (or rather Mrs. 
Browning), and Tennyson, have a closer bond of union than the 
rest, in the combination of extreme grace with exquisite pathos. 
Of this pathos Tennyson has given us but little in ‘the Princess. 

Let us trust that it is reserved for future productions. What he 
has given, however,—and in saying this we feel that we assert 
much (whatever his literary adversaries may imagine),—18 TRULY 
WORTHY OF HIM. 

















The English Chaplaincy at Madeira. 


Arr. III.—1. Protest against the Ministrations in Madeira of the 
Rev. T. K. Brown in Opposition to Episcopal Authority and in 
Violation of the Laws and Constitution of the Church of England. 
By the Reo. R. T. Lowe, the Chaplain licensed by the Lord 
Bishop of London. Funchal, 1848. (Sold by Rivingtons, 
London.) 

2. Appendix to a Protest, dc. by the Rev. R. T. Lowe. Funchal, 
1848. (Sold by Rivingtons, London.) 


3. The Madeira Chaplaincy treated of, and the Supremacy of the 
Queen vindicated, in a Letter addressed to the Rev. R. T. Lowe, 
by T. K. Brown, MW. A., British Chaplain at Madeira, 


London: Hatchard, Piccadilly. 


Every one knows of the great struggle in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries made by the Church against lay Jnvestitures, as they 
were called, or the scandalous attempt made by princes and other 
laymen to confer ecclesiastical offices without the intervention or 
consent of the ordinary. But few, we suppose, had anticipated 
that we should see the same attempt made in our own time, as we 
have in the cases of Bishop Hampden and the Chaplain at Madeira. 
For the benefit of such of our mo fe as have not given this question 
much consideration, or who have been induced to regard it as of 
trifling importance, we shall now offer a few remarks on the 
subject at issue. It is well known, then, to have been, from the 
first, a fundamental principle in the Church, that each bishop is 
sag sea in his own diocese, in all spiritual matters ; that in 
lim, in fact, alone, the spiritual care of all the souls within the 
sphere of his bishopric originally lies. From Christ our Lord, the 
ee of our souls, this care and responsibility was derived to his 
apostles, and from them to the bishops of the Church generally, 
who are their successors. ‘To aid them in the effectual discharge 
of this duty, the early bishops had their colleges of priests and 
deacons, whom they ordained and kept near them in partem 
sollicitudinis, that is, to assist them and relieve them of such parts 
of their duty as they were competent to discharge, and as the 
bishop at his discretion should appoint. In process of time, 
when dioceses became divided and distributed into parishes, the 
om no longer resided with their bishop, going forth at his 
idding to discharge whatever office he thought fit to entrust 
them with, but were permanently fixed in the several parishes, 
in each of which they acted as the bishop’s deputies, discharging 
the necessary sacerdotal functions for the benefit of the people so 
entrusted to them by the bishop and in his stead. It must be 
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observed that to the bishop alone pertained the right of collation, 
or of placing each priest in his particular parish or station, and 
granting him permission to exercise his office there. As time 
went on, pious and holy men granted endowments to these parishes 
for the maintenance of the priest, and built churches to the honour 
of God; and, as a natural result, were in many cases allowed the 
privilege of nominating or recommending to the bishop such priests 
as they wished to hold the benefices, and enjoy the fruits of 
their liberality. A priest so recommended or nominated was, 
after examination, if no just cause for refusing him appeared, 
instituted to the benefice by the bishop. This was the origin of 
atronage, and, so far, no evil effects followed: the bishop in 
allowing the patron to nominate, no further restricted his own 
plenary authority, than by undertaking to appoint his nominee in 
preference to another clerk, provided he were competent and fit. 
So far then, no infringement of the bishop’s spiritual authority was 
made ; but in time (it began with Charles Martel, in France) the 
lay patron came to be dissatisfied that the bishop should have this 
veto on his appointment, and anxious to possess the power to 
confer the preferment in his gift, freely, on whom he would, 
whether competent or incompetent, without reference to the bishop 
at all: 7. e. he desired to collate’ as well as to present ; in other 
words, to possess the monstrous power of his own mere will, to 
confer upon his clerk authority to act for the bishop and in his 
stead, without the bishop having any voice in the matter! Against 
this sacrilegious assumption of spiritual authority on the ar of 
the lay patrons, the Church stedfastly and unremittingly set 
herself. Hence the quarrels of the eleventh and twelth centuries. 
The Church all along maintaining the Gospel principle, as laid 
down in the 8th canon of the Council of Nismes, a.v, 1096 : all 
who enter upon the discharge of a divine ministry otherwise than 
through the door of apostolic vocation and mission, are to be 
regarded as thieves and robbers; and subsequently in the 7th 
canon of Lateran, a.p. 1123, ‘sicut sanctis canonibus constitutum 
est, animarum cura et rerum ecclesiasticarum dispensatio in 
episcopi judicio et potestate permanent :” and in can. 18, “in 
parochialibus ecclesiis presbyteri per episcopos constituantur ’. 


' That the right of investiture claimed by lay-patrons was nothing more nor less 
than that of collation, appears evidently from the letter of pope Alexander III. 
to the Bishops of England, “ Emersit queedam prava consuetudo, et in illis partibus 
inolevit, scilicet quod laici ecclesias et ecclesiastica beneficia soleant passim, quibus 
tellent conferre et auctoritate sua clericos investire.”’ 

* Compare also the following synodical constitutions : : ; 

Quia in tantum quorundam laicorum processit audacia, ut, episeopornm authoritate 
neglecta, clericos instituant in ecelesiis, et removeant, etiam cum volucrint.— Lateran, 
A.D. 1179, can, 14, blames 
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That such was the universal faith of the early fathers and 
councils (as the prelates at Lateran stated) has been abundantly 
shown by our own Bishop Jeremy Taylor in his “ Episcopacy 
Asserted ;” who in section xxxvit. of Forbidding Presbyters to 
officiate without episcopal licence, after citing a multitude of 
passages from the writings of the early Christians and from the 
canons, to prove that in the apostolic age and in the following 
centuries no priest could act without a particular commission and 
local designation from the Bishops, thus concludes: ‘“ This whole 
discourse shows clearly not only the Bishops to be superior in 
jurisdiction, but that they have sole jurisdiction, and the presbyters 
only in substitution and vicaridge.” 

Ve have lived to see this usurpation of the Bishop’s prerogative 
again made by the civil power. Lord Palmerston claims and 
exercises, in the name of the Crown, the right, not alone to 
nominate, but to institute, or collate, to all foreign chaplaincies, 
under the Act 6 Geo. [V. cap. 87; in defiance of the prescriptive 
right enjoyed by the Bishops of London ever since the Reforma- 
tion, of exercising jurisdiction over all English clergymen and 
congregations abroad. He arbitrarily deprives one chaplain, 
without alleging any fault or giving him any — of 
defence, and institutes another, declaring “that the licence of the 
Bishop is not requisite,” and thatit will not in future be requested. 
This is certainly to cut the knot; but we believe his Lordahiy will 
find that he has cut it only to tie another even less easy of 
solution. It is all very easy for Lord Palmerston to send 
chaplains abroad to officiate for English congregations, in defiance 
of the Bishop of London; and, in his own peculiar poco-curante 
style, think to smooth all difficulties by declaring that the Bishop 
has nothing to do with the matter; but will churecrkmen (for 
whose benefit, we presume, Church of England chaplains are 
appointed) view the matter in the same light? Will they be so 
easily satisfied that “continuance in the apostles’ fellowship” is 
secured to them by the ministrations of a clergyman who has no 
other mission than that of a cabinet minister, and given, moreover, 
in direct opposition to him who sits in the apostles’ seat? If such 
be, in truth, the doctrine of our Church, if she really teaches that 
communion with the Catholic Church is to be obtained through 
the Queen or her ministers, and not solely through the Bishops, 


Ut nullus ecclesiastieum aliquem honorem a manu laieorum accipiat ; rullus pres- 
byter capellanus alicujus laici esse possit, nisi concessione sui episcopi.—Clermont, 
1095. can, 15, 18. 

Nulius laicus det vel adimat presbyterum ecclesia, sine consensu presulis.— 
Tours, 1096. ean. 6, 7. 

Nulla persona ecclesias, vel decimas, seu queelibet alia ecclesiastica beneficidy 
det, vel accipiat sine consensu ct autoritate « piscopali.— London, 1127. can. 2. 
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with whom alone He has promised his presence unto the end, then 
we conceive all dispute with Rome is settled, and our Church is 
no Church. But, thank God, she knows no such doctrine, 
recognizes no spiritual authority save that which is derived to 
our Bishops through the Apostles, and, with the fathers of the 
first (Ecumenical Council of Constantinople, ‘includes under the 
name of heretics those who pretend indeed, to hold the sound 
faith, but who have separated themselves from, and formed congre- 
gations in opposition to, our Canonical ee *.” In short, 
the denial of the whole divine economy of the Church is involved 
in the denial of this essential and inherent right of the epis- 
copate. The cardinal point, on which the whch system hinges, 
is the doctrine that each Bishop is the centre of unity, the 
source of all spiritual authority in his own diocese; to whom 
each individual believer is united through the priest whom the 
Bishop, in the exercise of that authority, sets over him. Sever, 
then, the connexion between the priest and the bishop, and you 
sever also the connexion between the latter and those who attend 
the ministrations of the priest. It is idle to say that the priest 
is still a priest and still retains his episcopal ordination: he who 
denies that episcopal mission is requisite, must of ae also 
deny the necessity of episcopal orders: they stand or fall toge- 
ther: there is the same authority and evidence ta prove the 
necessity, of both, to valid sacraments and offices. 

It remains to be seen whether the legislature will bear out 
Lord Palmerston in his determination not to present consular 
chaplains in future to the Bishop for examination and approval, 
and, to gratify the petulance of a foreign secretary, allow our 
countrymen abroad to be deprived of the privilege which the Act 
of Parliament was intended to secure to them, of having a chap- 
lain “ regularly employed in the celebration of Divine service, 
according to the Rites and Ceremonies of the United Church of 
England and Ireland.” It is true, that Act does not specifically 
enact that such chaplains shall be licensed by the Bishop; so 
neither does it say that he must have been eptscopally ordained ; 
but it clearly means to state, generally, that the chaplain so em- 
payed must be in the same circumstances as a clergyman simi- 
arly situated would be in England; i.e., inter alia, he must be 
ordained and licensed by the Bishop, and under his spiritual 
Jurisdiction and control. 

Consider, for a moment, the practical effects of this novel 
episcopate. If a question arises between the chaplain and any 


* See act 1 Eliz. cap. 1, to show that the decisions of the first four Gcumenical 
Councils in the matter of heresy are received by the statute law of this country. 
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portion of his congregation about rites or doctrine,—and in 
these times how is it possible that such should no¢ be the case ?— 
who is to adjudicate? Were it not too grave and sad a matter, 
would it not seem simply ridiculous to conceive of Her Majesty's 
principal Secretary of State, in his bureau, gravely pondering 
over the orthodoxy of an obnoxious sermon. Nay, suppose him 
capable of such adjudication, and suppose him also resolved to 
support an innocent chaplain against the tyranny of an ignorant 
and factious majority, (which, however, after Mr. Lowe's treat- 
ment, is perhaps too much even to suppose,) of what avail is his 
support! The majority refuse the salary; the Royal Supremacy, 
about which such a mghty stir has been made in the present 
case, is set at nought; the Queen is compelled to withdraw her 
chaplain, and a new one is appointed. Take away the essential 
feature of an Lpiscopal Church, the necessary subordination of 
all its clergy to the Bishop, and any such congregation, notwith- 
standing Acts of Parliament and Secretaries of State, becomes 
simply an isolated assembly, associated for religious purposes, 
with a hired minister, their creature and servant, holding office, 
‘not during Her Majesty's pleasure,” but so long as he con- 
tinues, by his obsequiousness, to please the taste of his audience, 
‘and no longer.” Who, that has read the account of the late 
strange and shameful proceedings in Madeira, can help calling to 
mind the somewhat parallel case of Micah: (Judges xvii.) ‘ And 
Micah said unto him, Dwell with me, and be unto me a father 
and a priest, and I will give thee ten shekels of silver by the year, 
and a suit of apparel and thy victuals. So the Levite went in... 
and Micah consecrated the Levite, and the young man became his 
priest.” When will men learn “ that the gifts of God are not to 
be purchased with money ;” that it is not the name which makes 
the priest ! 

One thing is certain; that if this iniquitous scheme of Lord 
Palmerston’s devising be persisted in, the present state of affairs 
in Madeira will be multiplied ; and at other consular stations, as 
well as at Funchal, we shall see two chaplains,—one appointed 
under the Act, and the creature of the consul and meeting ; the 
other licensed by the Bishop, and so “sent into the Lord’s vine- 
yard by those who have public authority given unto them in the 
congregation to do so.” (Art. xxuit.) 

Mr. Lowe very properly delivered to Mr. Brown, on his first 
arrival in Madeira, the ‘ Protest,” mentioned at the head of this 
article, and which was shortly afterwards followed up by the 
‘* Appendix,” &c., containing a sort of catena of authorities 
in support of the positions maintained in the Protest. In the 
Protest he has manfully and solidly vindicated his claim to be 
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regarded as the only clergyman, authorized by the Church, to 
officiate in Madeira; and, in consequence, he faithfully warns 
our countrymen to forbear attending the ministrations of one 
whom the Lord Bishop of Cape Town, when on the spot, de- 
clared to be a schismatic. ‘The Appendix is an ‘hisinebie 
manual of authorities on the subject of episcopal mission, and 
one which in these days ought to be in the hands of all church- 
men. specially we recommend both these little works to the 
attention of those who are likely to become visitors to the island : 
they contain simple statements of facts, and cannot well fail, we 
should conceive, to convince the reader on which side in this sad 
dispute lies the cause of God and His Church. 

But should the reader require further confirmation of the 
righteousness of the cause advocated by Mr. Lowe, and further 
proof of the iniquity and rottenness of that of his oppres- 
sors, let him turn to Mr. Brown’s “ Madeira Chaplaincy treated 
of, and the Supremacy of the Queen vindicated.” Of which ver 
swelling title we shall only remark, that we wish our beloved 
Sovereign a better champion, should her just supremacy be ever 
called in question, as it certainly has not been in the present 
case. 

The drift of Mr. T. K. Brown, in the work before us, is natu- 
rally enough to make it appear that his appointment, made minis- 
terially by Lord Palmerston, was a personal exercise of the Royal 
Supremacy by the Queen; and, further, to magnify this Supre- 
macy into a Papacy, and so to justify his own “ anomalous and 
unpleasant position.” This was necessarily his line: unless he 
can prove that the Sovereign, to use Hickes’ words, is a “ Civil 
Pope to the Church, having power to exempt her subjects from 
their spiritual obedience and subjection to her,” his position 1s 
absolutely untenable. If this position be not supported by much 
argument or authority, it is fair to say that he, at least, endea- 
vours to make compensation by the devoted recklessness with 
which he magnifies the position itself, submitting even the per- 
sons and property of churchmen to the royal will. But after 
straining to inflate the supremacy to the dimensions of the most 
intolerable tyranny, and endeavouring to make it appear that the 
royal supremacy, in ecclesiastical ‘“ things and causes,” 18 
nothing less than the arbitrary will of the Sovereign ; who he 
declares, with some chuckling, upon the authority of that “great 
and shining light,” Bishop yen may even “slay wicked pro- 
phets, depose bishops, [and, therefore, he argues in a note, a for- 
tiori, they may “depose a foreign chaplain, who is but a pres- 
byter,”] call councils of bishops and sit with them ; teach them 
VOL, IX.—NO, XVIII.— JUNE, 1848. x 
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what to do, and punish heretical bishops ;” and do many other 
such feats and A ante after all this, we are told (p. 25), 
that ** in questions touching the supremacy of the crown, It is a 
well-known principle in the courts of justice to ascertain, not 
quid yoluit Rex, but quid dixit Parliament.” (Sic.) We confess 
that we trembled for the clergy until this ‘‘ well-known principle” 
came to our relief. What security have we, we said to ourselves, 
that our gracious Queen will not some day, just to keep the royal 
prerogative in exercise, take off the heads of a refractory chapter, 
depose my Lord of Canterbury, and, peradventure, put Lord 
Viscount Palmerston on his seat, or (which were a stretch of the 
‘“supremacy” we could, perhaps, have pardoned) “ punish” 
Bishop Hampden on the treadmill for his ‘* heresy.” 

We may add, that it is singular, when Mr, Brown taunts 
Mr. Lowe with ‘a want of argumentative justice,” in neglecting 
to quote the whole of the 37th Article, and triumphantly pro- 
aa to ‘“‘ supply the omission,” he does not perceive that he is, 
in fact, completing the demolition of his own cause ; inasmuch as 
that part of the article which Mr. Lowe omitted, and which his 
opponent has so kindly supplied, expressly declares ; ‘‘ We give 
to our princes. . . that only prerogative, &c. . . . that is, that they 
should rule all estates and degrees committed to their charge by 
God, whether they be ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with 
the civin sword the stubborn and evil doers.” We say, it is sin- 
gular that he should have overlooked the emphatic manner in 
which the Church, by specifying the exercise of the civil sword to 
be a part of the regal office, denies to the Sovereign the exercise 
of the spiritual sword. Now, we suppose no one will deny that 
the deposition of a minister of Christ, though he be “ but a pres- 
byter,” and the institution of another in his place, is an exercise 
of the gine power. 

Mr, Brown's ideas of episcopal authority, as might be supposed 
after all this, do not run very high. ‘ The jurisdiction which the 
Bishop of London has rat over foreign chaplains,” we are 
first informed (p. 24), “has, as you are well aware, been found to 
be inconvenient.” We are well aware of it. ‘ And therefore,” he 
adds, ‘it has seemed good to the Foreign Secretary to alter” 
this “ARRANGEMENT.” Gop’s own appointed form of eccle- 
siastical government, that ‘due subordination of Presbyters to 
Bishops,” which Queen Anne declared to be ‘a fundamental part 
of the constitution of the Church of England (Appendix, p. 103,) 
is, In the eyes of the obsequious Mr. Brown, an “ arrangement,” 
to be * altered” or set aside, at the pleasure of a Foreign Secre- 
tary, when found to be * inconvenient !” 
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-’ But Mr. Brown does not stop here. We are told, that “ even 
if the licence of the Bishop were legally necessary for the due 
discharge of the duties of the chaplain, you have v not.” This 
surprised us,—but a very little consideration induced the con- 
clusion, that in all probability the Bishop of London and Mr, 
Lowe, who both concur in declaring that the latter has the 
licence, knew more about ¢dat matter than Mr, Brown. The 
next sentence showed us that we were right; for Mr, Brown 
= on to say that Mr. Lowe ‘received the licence about 
ourteen years ago;” and that what he means is nothing 
more than that the ‘licence must, by his (Mr, Lowe's) super- 
cession, become unavailing.” This latter reading is somewhat 
milder than the first ; but Mr. Brown should bear in mind, that 
though the monosyllable “‘ must” be an easy word to write, it 
rarely carries conviction to any other mind than that of the 
writer. 

Throughout the question we meet with nothing but assertion 
to supply the place of argument. We are told, for instance, that 
the Bishop’s licence cannot protect Mr. Lowe, because the Act 
makes the chaplain’s tenure of office dependent upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure ; and he adds, with great naiveté, ‘if it were so, 
[1. ¢. if the episcopal licence could protect him,] his lieenee would 
render entirely nugatory the condition afiwed (!) to the Act,” 
Of course it would ; and of course, in common honesty and jus- 
tice, it does. If it was Her Majesty’s pleasure (as it avowedly 
was) that the Bishop of London should beatae Mr, Lowe, and so 
give him that authority to act as a clergyman of the Chureh of 
England which he could not have had without the licence, and 
which no human law could give him, it was tantamount to a de- 
claration, on the part of Government, that it was ‘ the Queen's 
pleasure” that he should continue to hold the appointment whilst 
he continued to hold the licence. Every one knows that the 
licence was given by the Bishop and received by Mr, Lowe upon 
that understanding. “No law,” says Mr. Brown, “ compe led 
you to accept the chaplaincy in the first instance, subject to the 
condition of Her Majesty’s pleasure for your continuance therein ; 
but, having accepted it on these terms, surely you are bound i 
honour not to eavil at the condition, nor to endeayour in any way 
to evade it.” Wee will put another ease to Mr. Brown, and as 
nearly as may be in his own words, which may enable him to un- 
derstand the bearings of the matter somewhat better. ‘* No law 
compelled Lord Palmerston to request the Bishop of London's 
licence in the first instance, subject to the condition to whieh all 
licences by law are subject (viz,, that of being held during ood 
behaviour) ; but, having accepted it on these terms, surely 
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bound ia honour not to cavil at the condition, nor to endeavour in 
any way to evade it.” 

However, we conceive that all the Act intends, by the condition 
affixed to it, is, in fact, to give the Government the power to ter- 
minate its connexion with the chaplain when it thinks fit; in 
other words, to cease the payment of half the salary made under 
the Act; in which case, of course, the chaplain would cease to be 
the Government chaplain. More than this, it seems, it cannot 
well intend, for the simplest of all reasons,—that more than this it 
cannot enforce. The Queen’s “ supremacy,” of which Mr. Brown 
is so tender, has in this matter a more potent enemy in the 
general meeting than in the Bishop, in whom Mr. Brown has disco- 
vered a malignant ‘‘ potentate domestical above the monarch, nay, 
above the law‘.” We are inclined to think, that had Mr. Lowe 
been as popular with the heterogeneous majority of the general 
meeting as, to his credit, he is unpopular and hated, her Majesty 
would in vain have signified her pleasure that his appointment 
should be cancelled, and he would have been their chaplain still. 
Mr. Brown might, in such case, have discovered that there be 
other ‘ potentates domestical” hesides Bishops, established, if not 
*‘eithin the realm,” «without it, which are “ above the monarch 
and above the laws.” And we can, moreover, tell him that your 
general meeting potentate is a sorely tyrannous one, as he may, 
perchance, come to feel ere long. 

Mr. Brown’s attempt (p. 26) to prop up his wretched cause by 
an appeal to the similar abuse of Donatives, or Peculiars, ‘“ those 
scandalous remnants of popery,” as Burnet justly terms them, 
amounts simply to an admission that his present position is, at 
best, equally scandalous, and equally at variance with all eccle- 
siastical order and discipline. It is but a poor cause which needs 
such support; but the Act 3 and 4 Victoria, cap. 86, by pro- 








* Since the above was written, we have received from the island a curious con- 
firmation of this. It appears that a meeting had been lately held, at which a letter 
from Lord Palmerston was read by the Consul, recommending the payment to 
Mr. Lowe of his salary for the years 1846 and 1847. Mr. Lowe’s friends—in other 
words, the resident churchmen of Madeira—having ceased all connexion with the 
schismatical government establishment, of course did not attend the meeting, the 
object of which the Consul kept a profound secret. By those of the anti-church party 
which did attend, the Joyal Supremacy, as we had anticipated, was put in the back- 
round, and that of the general meeting maintained in all its integrity ; in brief, 
the recommendation of Her Majesty, through her principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, was scouted. We are glad to find, however, that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s eyes are at length beginning to be opened to the glaring iniquity of the case. 
Legal proceedings, we understand, (founded upon the opinions of Messrs. Turner, 
Q. C., and Roundell Palmer,) are about to be instituted against the noble Viscount 
for the recovery of the 1200/. of which Mr. Lowe has been deprived, owing to the 
line which his Lordship, illegally, as it would appear, thought fit to take in the 
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viding for the extinction of this abuse, has cut away from him 
even this poor standing ground. It is sad to see the glad eager- 
ness with which the unhappy man claims the ‘“ exempt” clergy- 
men of the archdeaconry of Richmond as his fellows, in “ direct 
opposition to” their Bishop? (p. 26.) 
here is one passage in this “‘ Treatise” of Mr. Brown which 
articularly demands notice, as the imputation conveyed in it has 
288 more than once, ostentatiously put forward by Mr. Lowe’s 
opponents,—with what justice we shall see presently. 

The passage we refer to is the following :—‘* But when you 
accused me, would it not have been as well for you to have ex- 
plained why you disregarded your diocesan’s counsel, when he 
advised you to resign the “eigen If contempt has been 
shown to the power of a Bishop, surely it is by him who refused 
compliance with an expressed wish, and not by another to whom 
no such wish was ever communicated.” (p. 30.) We could 
have believed that the clear and repeated refusal, on the Bishop’s 
part, to give Mr. Brown licence to proceed to Madeira, was even 
something more than the ‘communication of a wish,” on his 
Lordship’s part, that he should not do so; and we are further 
bound to add, that it does not reach our apprehension how, even 
if Mr. Lowe had “refused compliance with an expressed wish” 
of his Bishop, it would better Mr. Brown's position. Is B.'s 
fault extenuated because A. has done wrong also? We hope 
this is not a specimen of the: morality to be inculcated by the 
Government chaplain at Madeira. Goiccean to return to the 
subject of the above passage; Mr. Brown wishes to learn why 
Mr. Lowe disregarded his diocesan’s counsel when he advised him 
to resign the chaplaincy. Mr. Brown might have satisfied 
his curiosity on this matter, we think, without much diffi- 
culty. No great mystery has been made of the reasons which 
induced Mr. Lowe “to disregard his diocesan’s counsel ;” and it 
will doubtless be a comfort to Mr. Brown to learn, that the Bishop 
appears to be perfectly satisfied with them, in spite of the “con- 
tempt” thus “shown to his power.” As Mr. Brown professes to 
be in the dark, we will do what we can to enlighten him on the sub- 
ject. About a year ago, then, it seems the Bishop wrote to Mr. 
Lowe, telling him that Lord Palmerston HAVING ADMITTED, In 
a letter to him (the Bishop of London), that a foreign chaplain 
cannot be dismissed without the withdrawal of the Bishop's licence, 
it was his Lordship’s opinion, that althou h Mr. Lowe had done 
nothing to warrant the revocation of his licence, the best course 


for him to pursue would be, for the sake of peace, to retire 
i.e. that of the in- 
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from the chaplaincy ; the principle at stake, 
dependency of the chaplain, by this admission on 
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Government, being secured. Burt, at the same time, the Bishop 
thought it right to inform Mr. Lowe that certain charges or com- 
plaints had been lately laid against him by a party who had resided 


for some time in Madeira. It is usual, as far as our poor expe- 


rience goes, to give some notice to the accused party when 
charges of this kind are about to be made, that he may at least 
have an opportunity of rebutting them, if false. The Rev. Scott 
F. Surtees (the author of these charges, as it afterwards ap- 
peared), it seems, thought otherwise, or, whatever he thought, he 
acted otherwise. Possibly he thought that to stab in the dark is 
a safer course than to encounter one’s enemy manfully in open 
day. The rector of Richmond is not singular in this opinion ; 
although most other men, we believe, would have hesitated to act 
upon it. It is also a coincidence worthy of remark, that this 
Rev. Seott F. Surtees should prove to be the bosom friend and 
rector of the Rev. T. K. Brown; and that he should have so 
timely exploded this mine under the feet of Mr. Lowe, at the very 
period when his friend Mr. Brown was nibbling for the licence, and 
wutting forth the interest of his great friends, ‘“‘the Bishop of 
tipon, my diocesan, and the Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding 
of Yorkshire (a parishioner of mine),” to secure the chaplaincy. 
Doubtless these coincidences will occur ; but, at least, we must be 
allowed to consider them singular when they do occur. In the 
present case Mr. Surtees’ zeal had been better spared. Mr. Lowe, 
finding, from the Bishop’s letter, that his conduct lay under a 
serious imputation, of course declined to tender his resignation 
wnti? his ministerial character was cleared. In the mean time 
seven persons, clergymen and others, addressed the Bishop, seve- 
rally and distinctly, in indignant contradiction of Mr. Surtees’ 
charges ; and also, in the mean time, Lord Palmerston entirely 
RETRACTED (! ) the admission which he had made, and upon which 
soLELY the Bishop's advice to Mr. Lowe to retire from the chap- 
laincy had been given. Need we add, that since this the Bishop 
has nor advised Mr. Lowe to resign ? 

Cast off by the Chureh, Mr. Brown, naturally enough, clings 
with frantic tenacity to the “law.” The Act, 6 Geo. IV. cap. 87, 
he hugs as closely to his heart as ever did Shylock his darling 
bond. It is the single thread that keeps the sword suspended 
over his devoted head. The /aw is his all; and, to do hit jus- 
tice, he makes the most of it. The Bishop of London’s licence, 
we are told, is mere waste paper, because no “ Act of Parlia- 
ment” has given him “authority over foreign chaplaincies *” 


* We were not aware, until Mr. B, thus intimated it, that the ancient dioceses of 
this kingdom were assigned “ by Act of Parliament.” We had believed that the 
local distribution of episcopal jurisdiction was determined in Synod, (see Can. Afr. 
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(p. 23) : and again, “ being perfectly satisfied with the /egality of 
his appointment,” he professes himself (p. 34) to be “at a loss 
to discover how it can be a scandal and a reproach.” At page 38 
we hear of Mr. Lowe’s enormities in “ openly lifting himself up 
against the laws of England. (!) In page 29 “the power of 
Parliament in Church matters” is triumphantly put forth; and, 
in conjunction with “the late pious and earned Christian, Dr. 
Arnold,” he ‘ feels called upon to protest against the destructive 
principle of exalting the autherity of a Bishop above that of the 
crown and of the Jaw.” (p. 42.) A loyal sentiment, and a just ; 
but about as much to the purpose, in the present case, as if he 
had “ felt called upon” to protest against exalting the authority 
of fathers or husbands “ above that of the crown and of the law,” 
—an authority which, when it is nof exercised beyond the limits by 
God assigned to it, is, like that authority which is inherent in the epis- 
copate, independent of crown and law alike; and when it is so 
exercised is fitly to be restrained by the civil sword. 

After all this it is refreshing to find (p. 42) Mr. Brown giving 
his sanction to the Divine appointment of Bishops. This reminds us 
of a passage in the ridiculous letter of three ‘“ wiseacres” of Madeira, 
“Geo. M. Lewis, Chas. R. Blandy, and Henry H. Temple,” (can 
these men be British Merchants?) to the Bishop of London, 
(published by Hatchard in 1846,) in which they are graciously 
pleased to signify their opinion, “that the practice of See 
is in itself excellent.” It is pleasant to find men who describe 
themselves as “ neither ignorant, ill-educated, nor turbulent,” thus 
sanctioning the doctrines of Holy Scripture ; and truly they seem 
to have found in Mr. Brown a pastor qualified in point of difi- 
dence, at least, to serve them. 

But to return from this digression; we must not straightway 
think that we have gained more than we actually have by the 
Reverend Mr. Brown's admission: his assent to the principle of 
episcopacy is given with that legal caution which distinguishes 
him, and whieh, probably, his daily thumbing of “ the Act has 
infused into him. It is not of Bishops, as Bishops, 4. ¢. as an 
order instituted by God and nna to the Chureh, that he 


53. 56. 98; the 6th Can. of Sardica ; and the 9th of Archbishop Theodore’s 
Canons, a.p. 673,) or by the Sovereign, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Synod. We are also very much mistaken if our modern Colonial Bishops have 
‘any authority” given to them over their respective dioceses by ‘ Act of Parlia- 
ment.” We believe that whatever “authority” they possess distinct from that 
conferred upon them by the Church, is derived from the same source as that of the 
Bishop of London “ over foreign chaplaincies,” i. ¢. from the Royal Letters we 
their respective dioceses. (See Mr. Lowe’s Appendix, p. 80, for an rag sone 
Proof of the Bishop of London’s Foreign Jurisdiction.) Are we then to believe 
that our Colonial Bishops possess no jurisdiction over their clergy ! 
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approves; no such thing; but as “learned and judicious men,” 
“advising, guiding, and assisting ” (not ruling, remark, ) ** their 
clergy ;” and that be it observed, “ within their dioceses,” a quict. 
hit at the Bishop of London, whom we doubt not Mr. Brown 
would fain have to confine his “advice and guidance and assist- 
ance” to the clergy of the diocese “by Act of Parliament” con- 
fided to him. No; it is not on the ground of its divine insti- 
tution that the sagacious “ British Chaplain at Madeira” “ gives 
in his adhesion” to the episcopal order ; but because he considers 
it a most effective means (!) of advancing the “‘ true interests of the 
Church and of our holy religion.” When Mr. Brown has grown 
a little older, and has learnt more of humility and self-distrust 
than, we grieve to see, he at present possesses ; when his crazy 
boat has been rolled and tossed a little longer in the troubled 
sea upon which he has adventured himself, he may come to find, 
what wiser and better men have found before him, that the ways 
of Gop’s appointment are always, not a, but the, most effective 
means of arriving at the end which the ALMicury has in view ; 
and that in acting as he has done, and is still doing, against one 
of the most awful of those ‘‘ means,” he has been, and is, “ fight- 
ing against Gop.” 

We pass over his silly and disingenuous attempt to pervert the 
courteous language in which the Bishop of London couched his 
refusal of the licence into a tacit approval of the line of conduct 
Mr. Brown thought fit, subsequently, in defiance of the Bishop, 
to adopt. We could have wished that his lordship’s conduct had 
savoured, not less of the Christian gentleman certainly, but, per- 
haps, more of one who bears the spiritual sword. We humbly 
conceive, however, with all deference to Mr. Brown, that the duty 
of “admonishing him of the sin he was about to commit, and 
warning him of the consequences,” lay rather with the Bishop of 
Ripon, * Ais diocesan,” than with the Bishop of London, who was 
therefore as unlikely to “ claim authority over him,” as he was to 
‘Soffer him support,” or “counsel him to disobey Her Majesty's 
commands !” (p, 29.) 

We cannot, however, afford so to pass over in silence the remarks 
which he has thought fit to make on Mr. Lowe’s conduct. It is 
a pity, for his own sake, that he had no friend at hand to counsel 
him to abstain from such flippant and unbecoming personalities ; 
and to point out to him that the spectacle of a young Yorkshire 
usher, who, by the successful intrigues of others, has been 
enabled to step into a post of right belonging to another, and for 
which in more peaceful times he would probably never have been 
thought of, sitting in judgment upon the man whom he has thus 
jostled out ef his right,—and that man one of Mr. Lowe’s gene- 
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rally acknowledged high character, attainments, and position in 
the Church, —and, after a residence of barely three weeks on the 
spot, dealing around him at random such accusations, taunts, and 
insinuations as the following, is scarcely one to win either the 
sympathy or approval of his countrymen at home or abroad. 


‘What a contrast does this determination of yours to retain at any 
cost of good feeling your late appointment,” &c.—p. 30. _ 

‘Ask yourself whether such BITTER RAILING (2. e. in Sect, xiii, of 
Mr. Lowe’s Protest) is in accordance with” &c.—p. 31. 

“The seed of schism which has been so widely sown by your revival 
of obsolete customs,”—p. 32. 

“That the advice of the Bishop of London urging on you the neces- 
sity of caution and moderation, was not sufficiently followed—that the 
recommendation both of the Karl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston 
to you (either to desist from a course which had brought scandal upon 
our national Church, and was derogatory to our national character, or 
to remove from a place where your ministrations created religious ani- 
mosities, instead of promoting Christian peace) was entirely disregarded, 
ARE MATTERS OF PUBLIC NOTORIETY (!)"—>p. 34. 

‘Whatever blame rests upon the chaplain rests upon you.”—p. 35. 

‘By maintaining a CONVENTICLE of your own, and by leading anay 
others from the Church to this convENTICLE,” &c.—p. 38. 

“With this party you have, by disobeying the powers that be,” &c. 
—p. 40. 


The good taste and good feeling displayed in this reg 
must, we conceive, be patent to every one. It is a pity when Mr. 
Brown thought fit to charge Mr. Lowe with bitter railing in his 
Protest, that he did not place in juxtaposition with his charge, 
the following extract from the Postscript to the Protest: “I re- 
quested him (Mr. Brown) to regard any words or expressions in 
this paper which might seem strong or harsh, as forced from me only 
by the very urgent circumstances and extreme nature of the 
case; and I urgently deprecated his considering them designed to 
be in any way personally discourteous or needlessly painful.” (!) 
The meanness and unfairness embodied in the other taunts and 
accusations, which we have extracted from the pamphlet, suffi- 
ciently betray themselves; the case is too well known to the 
public at this day, for Mr. Lowe’s conduct to need any defence 
on our part®. One thing only remains to be noticed; and as a 
tit-bit of malevolence we have kept it till the end, although Mr. 


® The firm support afforded to Mr. Lowe by his Bishop, the memorial addressed 


to his lordship in his favour, but lately, by seventy-one communicants of his —. 
ati ( of fifteen English clergymen on the island 
gation, and the fact that but three out o tert ar oh ngy" mms 8 


were found to attend the anti-episcopal ministr 
have at least equal weight, with the reader, with the assertions of Mr. Brown, 
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Brown has thought fit to put it in the head and front of his pub- 
lication, and in the preface ; doubtless hoping that as his pamphlet 
would be printed, and probably have some circulation in this 
country, the falsehood of his statement would not be detected 
here and exposed. The a in the preface to which we refer 
is the following: ‘* The history of the Communion plate used in 
this room” (the new chapel in which Mr. Lowe celebrates Divine 
Service under the Bishop of London’s licence) “is as follows: 
A chalice was purchased by the congregation, at the British 
chapel, in 1844; and afterwards a paten and alms-basin were added 
from the money collected at the offertory. These the late chaplain 


kept in his own custody; and now after his supercession by Her 


Majesty, and the arrival of his successor, he retains them for the 
use of the congregation in the room above-mentioned. The 
reason assigned for this is, that they do not belong to the Church of 
England as by law established (!) but to “the Church ‘in com- 
munion with the Bishop of London.’” 

Now in this statement the first assertion is Not TRUE: the 
Chalice in question Was Not purchased by the congregation, but 
with money raised by private subscription amongst a few members 
of the congregation, a list of whose names is extant. The paten 
and almsdish wete nof, as Mr. Brown fallaciously leads his reader 
to suppose, ‘added from” the general fund collected at the offer- 
tory, but were purchased with money offered specifically for that 
purpose. However it is better to give the reply to this shameful 
charge in the words of a printed statement circulated in Funchal, 
(which Mr. Brown had evidently seen before he put forth his 
slander, as he quotes from it, and he is therefore utterly without 
excuse,) and which, with many other documents relating to this 
business, is now before us. 


Madeira, February 24, 1848. 

Statements having been made and circulated to the effect that the 
Reverend R. IT’. Lowe is not authorized in retaining possession of the 
chalice, paten, and alms-basin, sometime in use at the late British 
chapel, in the Rua da Bella Vista, and in employing the same at the 
administration of the Holy Communion in the congregation of members 
of the Church of England adhering to the Communion of the Lord 
Bishop of London, it has been considered due to Mr. Lowe to place 
the facts of the case before the public. 

"In the vear 1844, it having appeared to several members of the 
congregation at the late British chapel that there was no Communion 
plate properly belonging to the Church of England, (that which was 
then used being the property of the ‘British factory,’) a subscription 
was made for the purpose of providing a chalice. And as the intention 
of the subscribers was to devote the chalice in question, for ever, to the 
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sole use of the congregation in communion with the Church of England; 
it was resolved that it should not be presented to the trustees of the late 
British chapel, as no security could be given that that building would 
continue in the occupation of such congregation; the Act of Parliament 
allowing the establishment therein of the Presbyterian form of worship. 

‘Under these circumstances it was agreed that the chalice in question 
should be presented at the offertory with the following inscription: po 
ET SANCTZ ECCLESIAZ ANGLICANE, HUNC CALICEM HUMILISSIMI EX FILIIS 
OFFEREBANT. ANNO AB INCARNATIONE DEI MDCCCXLIV. and be thus 
placed at the sole disposal of the Reverend R. T. Lowe, to whom, as 
chaplain, by the 16th Regulation, an irresponsible control is given over 
all sacramental ‘alms and oblations,’ and who, it was well known, 
would take such measures, in any emergency, as he should deein best 
calculated to secure the object of the donors. 

‘With the same intention offerings were subsequently made at the 
offertory for a paten and alms-basin, all which Mr. Lowe, from that 
period to the present, has kept in his own possession. 

‘‘ Late events have justified the wisdom of this course. Mr. Lowe 
holding the licence of the Bishop of London, (the ordinary whose 
virtual jurisdiction over all congregations of English churchmen abroad 
has been recognized by the Church and State for at least two hundred 
years,) and the congregation adhering to him being therefore the only 
congregation in this island in communion with the Church of England, 
has in the faithful discharge of his trust, according to the intention of 
the donors, retained the plate in question, in trust for the Lord Bishop 
of London, for the use of the Church of England in this place, instead 
of delivering it up to the trustees of what has now become, as publicly 
declared by the Lord Bishop of Cape Town, at a meeting lately held at 
the British Consulate, a scHISMATICAL PLACE OF WORSHIP. 

“The Sacramental plate formerly in use, and belonging to the 
‘factory,’ remains, as heretofore, in the hands of the proper trustees.” 


With this exposé we leave the Reverend Thomas Kenworthy 
Brown. We rise from the perusal of his pamphlet the more 
confirmed in our conviction of the unrighteousness of his cause, 
and the more impelled to offer our heartfelt sympathy and sup- 
port to Mr. Lowe, who has so nobly, and at such great personal 
sacrifices, maintained the cause of our free and reformed Church. 
The schismatical leaven working in Mr. Brown is already bring- 
ing forth its inevitable results: placed in a Pear which cannot 
be maintained by honest argument, he endeavours to prop it up 
with the most preposterous and untenable assertions ; knowing 
that the Church, in the persons of her bishop and clergy, dis- 
owns him, he unites with her enemies in undermining her and 
depreciating the divinely instituted authority of her, rulers. 
Feeling that he is upheld in his present schismatical position only 
by an arbitrary exercise of the royal power, he not only shows 
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himself willing to sacrifice the independence of the Church in his 
efforts to ex xalt that power beyond the limits assigned to it by 
Giod, but shamelessly charges his opponents, who, having a deeper 
sense of their obligations. than he has himself, remember that 
there is, above all, a God to whom they must answer hereafter, 
when all earthly kings and Czesars shall be no more, with dis- 
loyalty and faction! “But, to use Mr. Lowe's concluding words, 
‘* Let not true churchmen and true loyal hearts be disturbed by 
such ¢: gr cige or ‘weak devices.’* Let them take courage 
rather (1 Pet. iv. 13), remembering that precisely this false 
accusation was dened against their Lord Himself, (St. Luke 
xxiii. 2.) He is the best, and in the hour of trial will be found, 
as ever heretofore, the truest and most loyal subject of the Queen, 
who is the most faithful and devoted servant of the Church. He 
will ever be found most ready to ‘*‘ render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s,’” who is most stedfast in yielding ‘* * unto God 


79” 


the things which are God's’. 


7 Appendix, p. 104. 
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Ant. 1V.—Bishop Jeremy Taylor, his Predecessors, Contempo- 
raries, and Successors. A Biography. By the Revo. Rosert 
Arts Witimotr. London: Parker. 1847. 


“T HAVE never believed, and never will believe, that any of the 
writers of the Tracts for the Times will separate themselves from 
their mother Church.” Thus wrote a respected author in 1844’; 
in the candour, trustfulness, and integrity of his heart. And thus, 
too, thought many others, who were disposed to look hopefully 
on the great Tractarian movement. All this while, Mr. Newman 
was hard at work on the ‘‘ Development of Christian Doctrine:” 
and is now, as we all sorrowfully know, where that same respected 
author never thought to see him ; having swept away with him a 
goodly secession of Anglican Presbyters, and pe! shaken 
the allegiance, we fear, of sundry others, who still painfu y linger 
within the pale of their mother Church’s communion. nd so, 
Rome is elate of heart, and full of sonorous jubilation, and pro- 
digal of her orisons for the recovery of England,—once the fairest 
garden of the pontifical domain, but now, for 300 years, over- 
run with the weeds of a “ pernicious heresy.” And, not content 
with prayers, she is benevolently unsparing of her more outward 
and visible activities and resources, on our behalf; if so she may 
win back her misguided children to her embrace. 

But this is not all. The chorus of high gratulation and 
benignant appeal, is varied, from time to time, with notes of 
stern and contemptuous reproach. For instance, Rome boasts 
herself to be “fruitful of saints.” But where, she exclaims (by 
the mouth of her champions or her converts), where are the 
bright examples of sanctity which the revolted communion has to 
produce? You miserable Anglicans, ‘‘ who have three centuries 
of apostasy to atone for—who expects to see you raising saints 
and martyrs? When is love ever likely to prompt you to deeds 
of devotion and sacrifice??” The taunt is bitter enough; but, 
hitter as it may be, and specially as it may be deserved by the men 
of this money-seraping, jobbing, gambling generation, we must not 


' See a note to p. 218, of Mr. Gresley’s little volume on 66 Anglo-Catholicism,” 
2 See Maurice, Preface to Lectures on the Hebrews, 1846, p. cxixs 
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allow it to speak to us of despair. We may, indeed, take shame 
and confusion of face to ourselves; but, we must not surrender 
our Church, and her worthies, to the rebuke and the anathema. 
Out of the depths of our own personal abasement, it behoves us 
: look up, and to ask, can this impeachment be altogether just / 

Can it be true that our reformed eommunien is entirely without 
the note of holiness and self-devotion? Can it be true that our 
“three centuries of apostasy” have been three centuries of 
spiritual barrenness? And, for the answer to this question, let 
the annals of those centuries be searched; or, if that labour be 
too much for the patience, or the opportunities, of the toil-worn, 
mammon-ridden public, let comfort be sought in the lighter frag 
ments and compendiums of Church history and biography. There 
is no lack of such appliances and aids. They are incessantly 
issuing forth, in vast abundance and variety. We have an 
instance now before us. And we do not hesitate to say that, if 
any man should be troubled in spirit by the ‘* scornful rebuke” of 
Rome, and by the reproach of sterility, with which Rome ever- 
more assails the Church of England, that man might well take 
courage from this one little public: ation—* Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
his Predecessors, Contemporaries, and Successors.” 

A few words more, however, before proceeding to our notice of 
the volume. In the first place, then, it must, of course, be con- 
ceded, that the Latin Church is encompassed by an Hiuetslons 
cloud of witnesses. ‘To question this, would be to fly in the face 
of history. Neither is the notion to be endured, that all these 
wonders of saintliness were the product of a slavish, calculating, 
mercenary principle. Be the dogmatical theology of Rome what 
it may, we are persuaded that her very greatest men achieved 
their mighty works, not merely in order that they might thereby 
pure hase heaven, or escape the pains of hell : but, because they 
were filled with love to God and man; because they loved righte- 
ousness and hated iniquity ; . because they were weary of the 
tyranny of sin, and impatient for the deliverance of the world from 
a bondage which they themselves had found to be intolerable ; 
because the ‘y were anxious to realize, in their own person, the life 
and sufferings of the King of Saints himself. In the pulpit, or 
the confessional, the y might perhaps tell their people that all good 
works were of great price in the sight of God, and would, assu- 
redly, not miss their reward. And they might speak of the 
doctrine of satisfaction for past transgression ; “and might expa- 
tiate on the righteousness inherent in all those. who, by patient 
continuance in well doing, were seeking after immor tality and 
honour. And the people might listen to their teaching, till they 
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came to fancy that they might, indeed, ‘place God in their 
account-books ;” and, that they might contrive, at the last, to 
secure a handsome balance in their own favour, But, now, follow 
these same men into the oratory or the cell: and there we shall 
have before us a spectacle of what may justly be called their splendid 
inconsisteney. Tor, can any man believe that the ‘ burning and 
shining lights” of Medizval devotion were ever oyercast, for an 
instant, by a shadow of self-righteousness! Is it credible that, 
when such men were prostrate before God, in penitence or 
prayer, they could have borne the thought of offering up their 
own good deeds, in exchange for the joys of heaven! No; if 
the voice of conscious unworthiness, and deep humiliation, ever 
went up, with acceptance, to the throne of grace, it must have 
ascended from the hearts of these great Romanists, and such as 
these, 

But then it must be remembered, that there is one element in 
the Romish theology, which has a tendency to impart to Romish 
saintliness something of a peculiar type and expression. A truly 
heart-stricken Romish penitent feels like one who has lost a trea- 
sure, which, if recoverable at all, can be recovered only by the 
most violent exertions, and the bitterest sacrifices. And henee, 
principally, the whole Romish apparatus of penitential discipline. 
And hence, too, it is that the perfect ideal of Romish saintliness 
usually appears arrayed in sackcloth, or something equally sordid 
and tormenting ; and often gaunt and ghastly with austerity and 
maceration. Without these outward indications, there could, it 
was thought, be no assurance that the spirit of repentance had 
reached the sinner’s inward life. 

But there were other influences at work, which powerfully 
tended to invest the sanctity of Medizeval times, with an exterior 
of imposing severity and gloom. There is, in the human race, & 
very strong propensity for hero-worship; and this propensity 1s 
always most predominant in ages of ignorance and superstition. 
The unlettered and untutored million are naturally apt to look, 
with a mixture of amazement and veneration, on all great victories 
achieved over those necessities which enslave the larger portion of 
mankind, And the wonder with which this superiority is re- 
garded, becomes, at length, a decidedly pleasurable emotion, 
Nay, it is sometimes found to become a passion, and even to 
grow into a positive want, And thus there arose in the world an 
incessant craving for the highest spiritual heroism ; and, with it, 
something like contempt for all pretensions which fell short of it. 
The multitudes have generally been most pitiless in their exac- 
tions of self-renouncement on the part of those who stood forth as 
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their chief ghostly counsellors and guides: a truth which was 
strikingly illustrated in the reign of Hildebrand, when he waged 
his desperate warfare against the marriage of the clergy. He was 
vigorously supported, in his anti-matrimonial crusade, by the into- 
lerant hero-worshippers of his day; till, at length, a married 
priest scarcely dared to show his face. He was pretty sure to be 
hooted and assailed, as a cowardly deserter from the ranks of 
sacerdotal holiness and dignity. And then, consider what an 
impulse must have been given to this demand for sainthood, by 
the contemplation of that vast reservoir of merit, which the lives 
of holy men kept constantly filled to overflowing; and which the 
lather of Christendom had to dispense, for the comfort and 
refreshment of unhappy sinners, who were but scantily endowed 
with any personal heroism of their own! Under the operation of 
such habits of thought and feeling, it is scarcely wonderful that 
the highest Medieval piety should have assumed, for the most 
part, a sternly ascetic form. The sackcloth, the ashes, the hair- 
shirt, the iron girdle, the secret flagellation, all these, doubtless, 
are very marvellous phenomena. But a moderate insight into 
the mysteries of our nature will suffice to show that they 
are by no means inexplicable. ‘They are phenomena, which in- 
dicate a variety of moving power. In spiritually-minded men, 
they indicate the agony of the struggle between the spirit and the 
flesh. In fanatical men, they indicate, often, a fierce intensity of 
mere self-will. In crafty and ambitious men, they indicate a love 
of influence and of admiration; a master passion which must be 
gratified at any sacrifice, however painful and unnatural. And, 
in some instances, all these impulses may have been strangely and 
variously combined. But lastly, they indicate that impatient 
longing for prodigies, which, in all periods, is an attribute of 
ignorant and vulgar minds; especially when the prodigies are 
such as to offer some vicarious relief to the pangs of an uneasy 
conscience, 

But the days of ignorance at length began to pass away. 
l‘irst, the invention of the press let in the light upon the cham- 
bers of imagery and mystery. The Reformation speedily fol- 
lowed ; the last and loudest of a long series of protests against 
error and corruption. Jerome never was without a representative, 
ready to brow-beat all resistance against certain expansive elements 
of evil, which had found their way into the Church. The Reformer 
of the sixteenth century, however, was armed, not only with an 
indomitable nature, but with the accumulated momentum of whole 
centuries of Protestation. And among other results of the mighty 
movement he achieved, we may reckon this,—that men began 
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boldly to inquire what was meant by that crucifixion of the flesh, 
which the Gospel speaks of and requires? Did it mean a course 
of self-inflicted torment, a morose rejection of those good things 
which God hath given us richly to enjoy, a forcible suppression of 
the kindliest instincts, and tenderest affections of humanity? And 
did it mean that, without this incessant and savage war against 
our nature, all pretensions to eminent sanctity must be scornfully 
repelled? Or, did it mean an habitual strife for mastery over 
selfish and unruly passion; an inward conflict, manifested out- 
wardly by a life of beneficence, sobriety, and righteousness, and 
by a readiness to meet tribulation and death itself, if the exigen- 
cies of the Christian warfare should demand it ? 

How this question has been answered by the Church of 
England, we all know. We know, too, that her solution of it, 
to this hour, excites the supercilious contempt of Romanists, 
and of many among those worshippers of the past, who ean 
see nothing in the present but baseness and degeneracy. It 
is to no purpose to speak to them of our martyr-bishops : they, 
we are told, were no better than a set of obstinate rebels, and 
incorrigible apostates. To mention such names as Jewel, Hooker, 
Andrews, Hall, Jeremy Taylor, is only to bring down upon our 
heads a storm of derision. Mere holiday soldiers these ! wholly 
unfit to encounter the hardness of the Church’s warfare. Where, 
we are asked, are the “ men of spare figures, and low plaintive 
voices,” gliding about like ministers of peace and mercy, amidst 
the throng and turmoil of this sin-darkened world? Where is 
the mortified and solitary man of prayer, the painful wrestler with 
the Lord, on behalf of the millions who have forgotten Him ? 
The Church of this country (if Church it ean be called), we are 
assured, is absolutely going to decay and ruin for want of — 
and self-renouncing men. She is become a by-word among all 
who are conversant with the transcendent sanctity of better 
times! Now, we must confess, (and this, without the slightest 
inclination to cast dishonour on the bright examples of ancient 
picty,) that there is a great deal in all this which sounds in our 
ear much like the utterances of a fantastic sort of pedantry. 
Numbers of those who speak thus, we suspect, speak quite as 
much in the spirit of antiquarians, as of Churchmen. They may 
not, perhaps, be distinctly conscious of this themselves : but, 
nevertheless, we are pretty well persuaded that, with them, many 
things are venerable and precious exactly in proportion as they 
are old and obsolete. And accordingly, they talk, at times, about 
as reasonably as certain other pedants have done ; those, for in- 


Stance, who have solemnly deplored the revolution which has been 
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effected in the art of war; and have complained that there can 
be no genuine military heroism in-these degenerate days: why ? 
because, truly, our warriors go forth no longer “ clad in “comple te 
steel,” nor armed with lance, or with two-handed sword! The 
monotonous outery of these dwellers in by-gone time, is often 
insufferably wearisome. ‘They seem utterly ignorant that religion 
itself, though immutable in its essence, is susceptible of variety 
in its outward modes, and visible manifestations: and hence, 
mere sanctity of life is no saintliness at all, with them, unless it 
comes provided with the ancient apparatus of self-torture. All 
things else are undergoing more or less of a superficial change, 
at least ; but no matter! ‘These men would have the precise 
Medieval pattern stereotyped. ‘The Anglican Church has thought 
proper to violate the sacred model ; and, therefore, her worthies 
are not one of them fit for a place in the calendar. The “ Devil's 
Advocate ” would be irresistibly armed against their pretensions. 
We are but little moved by these violent sallies of spiritual 
Quixotism. We still fearlessly contend that the great worthies 
of our Church are deserving of all the canonization which they 
would themselves desire or accept. They, doubtless, would 
shrink from the thought of being set down in the long catalog 
of Rome, which invests her champions with titles, that should, j 

all decency, be reserved for Apostles and vangelists ; and they 
would be amply content with an honourable place i in the heart of 
their Church and nation. And, on their behalf, we might con- 
fidently say thus to their accusers: Those certainly did ill, who 
said of the recluse and mortified Baptist, Behold, he ‘hath a devil! 


[sut, surely, those did worse, who slandered the social facility of 


our Lord, and exclaimed, Behold a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber! And we venture to hope, that wisdom may be justified 
of her children now, as she was then. 

But, the most astonishing faculty of these dreamy idealists and 
idolaters of the past is, their power of ignoring every thing but 
the visions which are floating before their own eyes. They are 
sighing to bring back the golden age of ecclesiastical holiness and 
discipline ; but they utterly forget that it was no pure age of 
gold, nor any thing at all approaching to it. In vast proportions, 
it was, likewise, an age of iron, of brass, and of miry clay. It was 
a long dreary period, illustrated here and there with great virtues, 
but also black with the most stupendous crimes: and what 1s 
worse, popes, and cardinals, and prelates, and monks, were often 
among the most flagitious of the criminals. But such is the 
infatuation of the Medizevalists, that they can see no deformity 
in the object of their admiration. They fix an impassioned gaze 
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on certain transcendent specimens of excellence and sanctity. 
To the surrounding and pervading depravity they are inveterately 
blind ; and they fiercely resent all efforts to disperse their blind- 
ness. And then they call heaven and earth to witness, that there 
ean be no hope for Christendom, but in a restoration of the 
saintly glories of the Western Church! Till that recovery 
is accomplished, the beauty of holiness must remain foully 
mutilated and defaced. Why, that single word of horror and abo- 
mination,—the Inquisition,—one would imagine might do some- 
thing to exorcise the spirit which possesses them ; especially when 
accompanied by the remembrance that, of that accursed institu- 
tion, many of the saintliest heroes of the Latin Church were 
among the foremost members. Yes, from the men of prayer, and 
fast, and vigil, and almost unearthly self-renouncement, the cry 
frequently went forth, which closed the gates of mercy, and let 
slip the dogs of havoc over provinces and kingdoms. And can 
this be the class of men whom any one with a heart of flesh in 
his bosom could wish to recall into life and action, and to rein- 
state in power, and to set up as the guides and luminaries of the 
Church$ Alas! we fear it is even so! With anguish and 
dismay we speak it; it is but too clear that persecution itself 
does not look quite so ugly, as many think, in the eyes of the 
Romanists, or the Romanizers, of this nineteenth century! We 
collect as much from certain calm, but ominous and frightful 
words, of the great leader of the recent movement. [very one 
who has read the book, must remember—surely, not without a 
shudder—that passage in the “ Development of Christian Doc- 
trine,” which concludes thus :— 


“St. Clement could not give judgment on the doctrine of Beren- 
garius, nor St. Dionysius refute the Ubiquists, nor St. Irenaeus denounce 
the Protestant view of justification, nor St. Cyprian draw up a theory 
of persecution. There is a time for every purpose under the heaven ; 
a time to keep silence, and a time to speak *.” 


There is no misunderstanding this. A theory of persecution is 
clearly among the legitimate developments of Christian doctrine ! 
The time for it was not come, in the days of Cyprian; but, the 
time did come at last ; and that time has never yet passed away. 
The theory survives to this hour ; although, from the influence of 
circumstances, the practice may be suspended. We have here 
a phenomenon of very deep significance; namely, a bright 
example of Romish sanctity, distinctly recognizing the theory of 
persecution, And can it then be imagined, that a man so honest 


3 Newman: Development, &c. p. 145. 
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would shrink from the practice of persecution? No: if the tribunal 
of the Inquisition were to be revived to-morrow, of course he 
would be ready to take his seat there, if required by the Church. 
It would be positively injurious to his reputation for integrity to 
suspect that he would hesitate for an instant. And he would find, 
as his colleagues in that dark consistory, many other saintly 
men, conscientiously prepared to re-enact, if need were, the 
horrors of Medieval Druidism ! 

But the Inquisition, we may be told, can never be revived. 
Religious persecution is exploded, and banished from the earth. 
We might just as reasonably expect the return of Judicial 
Astrology, or the search for the Philosopher’s stone. We should 
very gladly share in the confidence of those who think so! But 
we have not so read the history of Christendom. Persecution is 
2 monster, which has, for some considerable period, lain ** hushed 
in grim repose ;” torpid, and, to all appearance, powerless. — It 
is, just now, about as harmless as a first rate man-of-war laid up 
in ordinary. But, it is no sheer hulk, waiting only to be broken 
up: and nothing could be more perilous than a rash belief that 
its thunders could never be awakened. If any should laugh at 
such apprehensions, and tell us that we ‘‘ feared a painted devil,” 
we would ask them to reflect for a moment upon Rome’s terrific 
statute-book, the Canon Law, which contains, among other things, 
the whole Institute of Persecution, and of which not a single 
decree, provision, or enactment, has ever been repealed. We 
cannot, indeed, pretend to any very profound acquaintance with 
this Titanian collection; but we believe that the following state- 
ment, so far as it goes, will be found to convey some just notion 
of the greater part of its contents. ‘The Canon Law, then, con- 
sists first, of every text of Scripture which is capable of two 
meanings, one literal, the other mystical, or spiritual ; (a mighty 
convenient apparatus for those who seek to rule the world, 
whether by terror, or by fraud;) next, of the whole body of 
Roman Law, which provides, abundantly and mercilessly, for the 
punishment of all spiritual offences, and which is adopted in gross, 
and distinctly, as a complement of the ececlesiastical code. It 
further consists of the decrees of somewhere about five-and- 
twenty general councils; of certain councils quasi generales ; 
and of numerous local councils, in Greece, Africa, Gaul, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, England, and Ireland. Then we have a vast 
congeries of constitutions of the Roman pontiffs, from St. Peter 
to the present day ; and a mighty contribution from the writings 
of numberless fathers of the Church, from the earliest times. 
to these must be added a book, or books, de Libro Diurao, et 
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ordine Romano; at least twenty-five collections of canons; the 
Decretum of Gratian, with various additions by subsequent popes ; 
to say nothing of the works of a host of commentators, laes 
name is Legion. Of this gigantic compilation, the work of 
(iratian, together with sundry additions to it, forms the autho- 
rized compendium ; and, so far as we are informed, of this huge 
mass, not one particle has lost its vitality: the whole is a living 
oracle, the utterances of which are conclusive at this very day. 
Behold, then, the vast armoury and magazine of Rome! And 
recollect, that its implements are not hanging up, “like rusty 
mail in monumental mockery :” they are bright and keen, and 
ready for defence, or for aggression, at a moment’s notice ; and, 
among them, the ‘devilish enginry” for the extermination of 
heretics. Dr. Doyle, and his brethren, may fill whole blue-books 
with evasive and prevaricating answers to parliamentary inter- 
rogatories ; but they never can disguise the fact, that, at Rome, 
nothing ever falls into utter desuetude. Nullum tempus occurrit 
Keclesie, is among her most favourite maxims. Her powers, her 
claims, her pretensions of every description and magnitude, may 
go into abeyance, but never can grow obsolete. Her language 
respecting them is, uéyag év tobrog Osdg, ovd? ynpdoxe: and 
this language her meekest and holiest men are, at all times, pre- 
pared to echo back in tempest and thunder. No, no; if we 
would call back Medizeval saintliness, we must be content to take 
it even as we find it; with all its fervency of love, and with all 
its intensity of hate; with its mantle of sanctity, and with the 
panoply of intolerance bristling beneath it. And this the world 
would speedily discover, if Rome should ever, for a time, win back 
her dominion. 

But, further: it is quite impossible for any intelligent or 
thoughtful man to contemplate the saintliness of former cen- 
turies, apart from the whole system with which it was identified ; 
or, to which, at least, it was obediently and devotedly subservient. 
A Romish saint was always, or almost always, one who had sur- 
rendered all his faculties to the supremacy of the Romish see ; 
one, who considered the chair of St. Peter as the only centre of 
life to all Christendom; one, who felt that, separated from that 
vital centre, he might have a name to live, but yet would be dead 
before God. We was, therefore, one who virtually stood com- 
mitted to all the absurdity, all the imposture, all the wanton 
extravagance of distortion and exaggeration, by means of which 


the Papacy succeeded in oppressing and bewildering yer — 
what an 


of semi-barbarous Europe. And, gracious | leaven | at 
exhibition is presented to us, by the growth of the L apal oe 
of the measureless capacities of human credulity, and of the 
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stupendous audacity of human lust of dominion! The effrontery 
of the pontifical pretensions would be almost laughable. if we 
could but banish from our recollection its mighty influences on 
the destinies of mankind. Its utterances remind us, at times, of 
the gibberish vented by the masters of thaumaturgy and leger- 
de-main. A few mystic syllables seem to alter the whole course 
of nature. <A scrap from the Bible, launched from the Lateran 
or the Vatican, becomes a ‘‘ thought-executing” element. It 
does the work of thunder and lightning. We have already 
adverted to the figurative and mystical applications of Scripture, 
as among the most sacred and formidable treasures of the Canon 
Law. And now for a few examples of their mighty virtue. 
“ Lord, behold, here are two swords ;” (Kece duo gladii). No 
sooner are the words pronounced, than the temporal and spiritual 
swords are, at onee, within the grasp of God’s Vicegerent upon 
earth. Again; our Lord prayed for Peter that his faith might 
not fail. What, then, could be clearer than the inference, that 
the occupier of Peter’s chair might contradict himself, without 
the slightest impeachment of his infallibility? Further; our Lord 
said to Peter, * Thow art Peter, and on this rock will I build my 
Church.” Who, then, can doubt the elevation of the Bishop of 
tome to a transcendent superiority above the rest of the Apos- 
tolic college ; and, of course, above all future bishops and pastors 
of the Church of Christ Once more; the Prophet Jeremiah is 
solemnly commissioned to proclaim the doom of impious poten- 
tates and kingdoms ; * to a to build, to root out, and to destroy :” 
and, lo! all the thrones on earth are at the mercy of One far 
greater than the Prophets! Lastly; what the sun is to the 
moon, even such is the Spiritual Power to the temporal. T’or, is 
it not written, that ‘the Lord made two great lights ; the greater to 
rule the day, the lesser to rule the night ?” Why, such prodigies of 
silly and impudent perversion, if attempted, for the first time, m 
modern days, would be met with one universal shout of derision 
and seorn. But the lying oracular fragments flew abroad, like 
wild-fire, in the medieval darkness; and, strange to tell, they 
did their work of glamour, not only on the ignorant and un- 
tutored multitudes, but also on the minds and hearts of the 
holiest and most learned men, and, thereby, subdued them to the 
purposes of the enchanter. It was partly, if not wholly, by their 
influence and potency, that the power which sent them forth con- 
tinued to expand, from one generation to another, till it reached 
its plenitude of relentless majesty in the person of Innocent III. ; 
and, at last, in the person of Boniface VIII., went raving mad. 
And it is utterly impossible to think of that long Reign of 
Terror, without amazement at the heights of mortal insolence, 
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and the depths of human degradation. Of a truth, with the 
exception of events indisputably miraculous, Rome Ecclesiastical 
is, by far, the most astounding phenomenon in the history of the 
human race! Rome Republican and Rome Imperial are, each 
of them, marvellous enough. But they really sink into mere 
common: place, when compared with the history of Rome, as the 
citadel both of temporal and of spiritual dominion. And no one, 
we should imagine, can survey that history, without experiencing : 
sort of tumultuous confusion of thought respecting the real sig- 
nificance of that same phzenomenon, But, of all the wonders 
which crowd upon us, while engaged in that survey, there is none 
perhaps more overpowering than this, that the finest intellects, 
and the purest spirits, should have been dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of this prodigious system of assumption. ‘The moral of 
the tale, however, is clear enough; there must have been some- 
thing unsound and false at the very core of that personal reli- 
gionism, which could willingly render itself up to so questionable 
aservice, The saintliness of Rome, admirable as it frequently 
appears, was, as if an Angel of Light were to bow down before 
an earthly counterfeit of the Invisible and Eternal Majesty. It 
‘annot, therefore, be a safe and fitting object for us to imitate. 
At all events, we cannot be reasonably called upon to do it the 
homage of despairing admiration. 

To those of our readers who may be familiar with Iecle- 
siastical History, some apology may be due, for wasting so much 
of their time and patience on topics so notorious. These pages, 
however, may chance to meet the eye of some, who are not so 
habitually conversant with the annals of the Church ; and to 
whom, therefore, a few cautionary sentences may, from time to 
time, be not altogether uselegs. And to such persons we would 
say, that, with all the above considerations before us, we can per- 
ceive no rational ground for sympathy with certain thoughtful 
and learned saint-fanciers, who tragically deplore the poverty and 
barrenness of our National Church ; or, with the tribe of equally 
fanciful, but not equally learned young gentlemen, who are fol- 
lowing in their wake. With unaffected veneration for true 
sanctity of life, wherever it may be found, we certainly like it 
none the better for being arrayed in horsehair, or sackcloth, or 
disfigured with unnatural austerities. We look upon it with 
suspicion, when we behold it in abject subservience to a Polity 
which usurps the prerogatives of Gop, and tramples on the 
liberties of man. And we view it with positive repugnance and 
alarm, when we find it ready to launch the curse and the inter- 
dict, and to light up the fires of persecution. And, accordingly, 
notwithstanding the scowl of Romish arrogance and disdain, we 
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shall continue to regard, with unabated reverence and gratitude, 
the milder and simpler piety of the worthies of our own Reformed 
Communion. 

We cannot close these remarks, without recalling the atten- 
tion of our readers to that wonderful portraiture of the genius 
of Romanism, which Mr. Newman has since retracted. And we 
protest that we do this, not with the paltry and vulgar object of 
holding up the author to obloquy and contempt for his incon- 
staney “and defection ; but simply because his description conveys 
what still appears to us a warning infinitely too valuable to be for- 
gotten. Mr. Froude, in his bullying manner, may call it “ slang.” 
We call ita masterly and faithful exposition : : and this exposition 
we hold to be most urgently needful at the present time. For, 
on the one hand, we have the genius of Rome collecting her 
scattered and almost dormant energies, and once more plying 
her divinations and enchantments, and dropping poison into the 
ears and hearts of our wholesome brethren of the English Church. 
And, on the other hand, we have the men of latitude and liberality, 
who find i in science the only secret of human perfectibility ;_ w ho 
laugh at Medieval frauds or terrors ; who tell us that we have 
no more to fear from the Woman of the Seven Hills, than from 
Olympian Jove, or Scandinavian Woden; and assure us, by the 
lips of their incomparable Momus ‘, that there are, at the Vatican, 
only “a wax-work pope, and wax-work cardinals,” harmless as 
the groups of the ingenious Madame Tussaud. We, therefore, 
produce the testimony of one who, for twenty years past, has been 
intently studying the history and destiny of ‘the Church of Christ. 
We appeal back, from Philip drunk, to Philip in his former 
sobriety. We appeal from the author of the “ Development of 
Christian Doctrine,” to the author of “The Prophetic Office of 
the Church.” ‘The utterances of what we hold to have been the 
period of sobriety, were these :— 


‘We must take and deal with things as they are, not as they pretend 
to be. If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, and make 
advances to her, as if a sister or a mother Church, (which, in theory, 
she is,) we shall find too late that we are in the arms of a pitiless 
and unnatural relative, who will but triumph in the arts which have 
inveigled us within her reach, No: dismissing the dreams which the 
romance of early church history and the high doctrines of Catholicism 
will raise in the inexperienced mind, let us be sure that she is our 
enemy, and will do us a mischief when she can, In speaking and act- 
ing on this conviction, we need not depart from Christian charity towards 
her. We must deal with her as we would towards a friend who is 


' The Rey. Sidney Smith, 
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visited by derangement; in great affliction, with all affectionate and 
tender thoughts, with tearful regrets, and a broken heart; but, with a 
steady eye, and a firm hand. For, in truth, she is a Church beside 
herself ; abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use 
them religiously ; crafty, obstinate, wilful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, 
as madmen are. Or, rather, she may be said to resemble a demoniac ; 
possessed with principles, thoughts, and tendencies not her own; in 
outward form and in natural powers what God made her, but ruled 
within by an inexorable spirit, who is sovereign in his management 
over her, and most subtle and most successful in the use of her gifts. 
Thus she is her real self only in name; and, till God vouchsafe to 
restore her, we must treat her as if she were that Evil One which 
governs her. And in saying this, I must not be supposed to deny that 
there is any real excellence in Romanism, even as it is; or that any 
really excellent men are its adherents. Satan ever acts on a system, 
various, manifold, and intricate; with parts and instruments of different 
qualities; some almost purely evil, others so unexceptionable, that in 
themselves, and detached from the end to which all is subservient, they 
are really ‘ angels of light,’ and may be found so at the last day. In 
Romanism there are some things absolutely good, some things cor- 
rupted, and some things in themselves sinful. But the system itself, 
so called, must be viewed as a whole, and all parts of it as belonging to 
the whole, and in connexion with their practical working and the end 


which they subserve.”—Proph. Off. pp. 103, 104. 


So much for Rome’s monopoly of saintliness. And now for 
Jeremy Taylor. One is glad of any thing which recalls him to 
our thoughts, The very mention of his name is a refreshment to 
the spirit, wearied with the whims, and the caprices, and the 
extravagancies of what may be called the archeological school of 
saintliness. We have, in him, a saint of the seventeenth century, 
whom we would not exchange for any name in the Romish 
calendar, always excepting the names of Apostles, and of apostolic 
men. We have before us one who, to borrow the language of 
his present biographer,— 

“taught men that the Gospel has no alliance with tyranny ; that it 
searches consciences without an inquisition, and supplies martyrs with- 
out a wheel; that bigotry is not essential to faith, nor the perdition of 
our neighbour to the salvation of ourselves. Convinced that no party 
possessed a monopoly of truth, he weighed the reasons of men, rather 
than their names. . . . . - His sojourn among men was a journey to 
angels. Heaven was around him, not only when he entered the world, 
but when he left it. Always, and every where,—as student, priest, and 
Bishop,—persecuted or triumphant, joyful or weary, he beheld lights 
and faces which dwell not in the common day, but shine down upon the 
traveller who, in the wilderness, feels that he is in God's work end in 


God's house.”—(pp. 290, 291.) , 
The present biography and criticism, the author tells us, is “an 
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attempt to bring the subject of it nearer to the eye and hand.” 
The Life of Jeremy Taylor, it is true, had already ‘been executed 
by the masterly and sainted hand of Heber. But the work of 
Heber, he goes on to inform us, is wholly inaccessible to a very 
large class of readers, and * m: ry be said to be within sight rather 
than within reach ;” seeing that it is prefixed to the fourteen 
volumes of Bishop ‘Taylor's writings, and is not to be procured in 
a detached form. Now, who w ould not econelude from this state- 
ment that no separate edition of the Life by Heber had ever been 
given to the public? And what will be the surprise of the less- 
informed portion of the public, when they learn that two separate 
editions of the Life have actually been printed ; one in two small 
volumes, and another in one volume octavo? For any thing we 
know, indeed, both these editions may now be out of print ; “and 
if so, they may, for the time, be, intelligibly enough, described as 
inaccessible. But, even if this should be the case, it would afford 
no excuse to Mr. Willmott for committing himself to a broad 
assertion, which obviously suggests the inference that none could 
have seen the Life of Bishop T aylor, but those who may have had 
access to the complete edition of his works. 

But, be this as it may, the present volume may not be alto- 
gether without its use. in the first place, it 1s written with econ- 
siderable vivacity ; though, perhaps, with something too much of 
ambition and pretension. Secondly, it is of very moderate dimen- 
sions ; “all elaborate analysis of ‘ ‘treatises and doctrines’ having 
been avoided.” And, in our judgment, the author has done 
wisely in thus limiting his design, and eschewing all diffuseness. 
After the labours of He ber and others, an addition il and lengthy 
discussion of ‘Taylor's character and merits would have been 
wholly superfluous, and almost impertinent ; nearly as much so as 
a new and copious essay on the writings and genius of Shakspeare 
himself. Besides, a bulky disquisition might have deterred that 
very fastidious and impatient personage, the general reader. [ven 
the separate octavo volume of Heber might, possibly, be too much 
for those who sometimes read only * for want of other idleness ;” 
whereas the patience even of the divinities of the drawing-room 
will searcely he exhausted by a little book of three hundred small 
pages, comprising not only the Life of Taylor himself, but also brief 
notices of his predecessors, contempor: aries, and successors. 
The work, therefore, may very well he allowed to appear on the 
creat central round table of many a brilliant saloon ; and there, 
perhaps, may become the means of awakening, among the high- 
horn and the ele gant, a passion: ite desire to be ‘come more familiar 
with the most imaginative of divines, and the most heavenly- 
minded of Christian prelates. It might, to say the least, be quite 
as worthy to be so placed as certain little volumes, garnished with 
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black letter, and red lines, and margins fantastically patterned or 
illuminated, which we so frequently see glittering on embroidered 
ottomans and sofas. 

The author claims some merit “ for originality.” But the 
originality seems to be exemplified chiefly in this, that “ the 
reader who is familiar with Heber’s history of Taylor will find 
some circumstances untold before, and see facts, already commu- 
nicated, placed in a new light.” The additions and corrections, 
however, appear to be of no very weighty importance. Of these, 
perhaps the most interesting will be found in the following 
passage :— 


‘‘The parliamentary resolution, in the October of the same year 
(1612), to sequester the livings of the loyal clergy, was soon felt at 
Uppingham. Upon this interesting portion of Taylor's history the 
researches of Heber were unable to throw any light; nor could the 
friendly inquiries of the Bishop of Peterborough ascertain the date of 
his deprivation, or the name of his intrusive successor, One of these 
difficulties may now be removed, upon the evidence of a contemporary 
writer, from which it will be seen that the reputation and piety of 
Taylor failed to preserve his house from plunder, or his family from 
insult and ill-treatment. The following remarkable passage from the 
‘Mercurius Aulicus,’ for the week ending May 2, 1644, is now reprinted 
for the first time after an oblivion of two hundred years*. ‘The writer, 
illustrating the character of the puritan preachers, thus continues his 
history of the week :— 

‘“** Monday, May 6.—Now, if you would see what heavenly men these 
lecturers are, be pleased to take notice, that at Uppingham, in Rutland- 
shire, the members have placed one Isaac Massey to teach the people, 
‘for the true pastor, Dr. Jeremy Taylor, for his learning and loyalty is 
driven thence, his house plundered, his estate seized, and his family 
driven out of doors). This Massey, at a communion this last Kaster, 
having consecrated the bread after his manner, laid one hand upon the 
chalice, and smiting his breast with the other, said to the parishioners, 
“As lama faithful sinner, Neighbours, this is my morning draught ; 
and turning himself round to them, said, * Neighbours, here's to ye 
all!” and so drank off the whole cupfull, which is none of the least. 
Many of the parish were hereby scandalized, and therefore departed 
without receiving the sacrament. Among which, one old man, seeing 
Massey drink after this manner, said aloud, ‘Sir, much good do it you. 
Whereupon, Massey replied, ‘Thou blessest with thy tongue, and 
cursest with thy heart; but ‘tis no matter, for God will bless whom 
thou cursest.” This Massey, coming lately into a house of the town, 
used these words, * This town of Uppingham loves Popery, and we 
would reform it, but they will not ;” and without any further coherence, 


5 Tam indebted for the discovery of this passage to a notice in Mr. Churton’s 


Minor Prose Works of Bishop Pearson, i, 25. Oxford, 1844. 
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said, “ But I say, whosoever says there is any king in England besides 

the Parliament at Westminster, 1'll make him for ever speaking more.’”’ 
The master of the house replied, “J say there ts a king in England 
besides the Parliament in Westminster.” Whereupon Massey, with his 
cudgel, broke the gentleman’s head. Whoever doubts that Mr. Massey 
is injured by these relations, may satisfy themselves by inquiring of the 
inhabitants of Uppingham parish.’ 

“ This narration is very painful to read; but our disgust should not 
induce us to question its truth. The ‘ Mercurius Aulicus’ was a news- 
paper issued by the royalist party, and frequently written by Sir John 
Birkenhead. The present number may have proceeded from his pen. 
In that case, he probably derived his information from Taylor himsel/, 
who knew Birkenhead, often meeting him at Oxford, and other places. 
One allusion to him occurs in a letter to Evelyn, in reference to the 
sneer of some Romanists, that the Church of England had lost her 
head in the martyrdom of Charles. ‘I remember that when the Jesuits, 
deriding our calamity, showed this sarcasm to my Lord Lucas, Birken- 
head, being present, replied as tartly, “It is true our Church wants a 
head now ; but if you have charity, as you pretend, you can lend us 
one, for your Church has had two or three heads at a time.”’” 
pp. 104—106. 

‘rom the above account it would appear that Bishop Rust, 
who preached the funeral sermon on ‘Taylor, must have been 
‘incorrect in saying that the storm descended on him as soon as 
he launched into the oe ’ for, Taylor was presented to the 
ae of U ppingham, i 1 Rutlandshire, early in the spring of 

1637 (March 2 3): and his expulsion can hardly have taken place 
before the parliamentary edict of 1642; and, if so, he must have 
remained unmolested, in his parochial retirement, during a happy 
interval of five years. Tor the next eighteen years, his life was 
one of almost pe rpetua 1 unsettlement and suffering ; so that, as 
the author remarks, ‘‘it is one of the painful difficulties of Taylor's 
biographer, that he is often unable to trace his path, except by 
his calamities.” (p. 178.) And yet we find him always bearing 
up against the onsct of adversity with a cheerful and contented 
spirit ; thankfully rejoicing “in that merey which daily makes 
deerees in heaven for his comfort and support.” 

The history of Taylor during the civil wars is but obscure and 
indistinct. Wood tells us that he followed his royal master in 
the capacity of chaplain. And this assertion, the author thinks, 
is confirmed by the internal testimony of his works. 


‘*T am not aware,” he says, “that any of his biographers or critics 
have pointed out the vividness and number of his martial images. 
Keble proves the military experience of Homer from the situslans to 
arms and combats; and the reader of Taylor’s sermons often finds him- 
self hurried into the tumult of the camp, or the terrors of the conflict, 
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by the same freshness and truth of description. A striking example 
vecurs in his discourse entitled ‘ Apples of Sodom °’, where he represents 
the sinner overcome by the violence of a strong temptation, and awaking, 
when the fever subsides, to the full horror and peril of his condition: 
‘But so have I known a bold trooper fight in the confusion of a battle, 
and, being warm with heat and rage, receive from the sword of his 
enemy wounds open like a grave ; but he felt them not: and when, by 
the streams of blood, he found himself marked for pain, he refused to 
consider then what he was to feel to-morrow; but when his rage hath 
cooled into the temper of a man, and clammy moisture hath checked the 
fiery emission of spirits, he wonders at his own boldness, and blames 
his fate, and needs a mighty patience to bear his great calamity.’ The 
wounded trooper carries us back to Naseby or Marston-Moor. ‘The 
following sketch of a humbler hero bears indications of having been 
painted from life :— 

‘** And what can we complain of the weakness of our strengths, or the 
pressures of diseases, when we see a poor soldier stand in a breach, 
almost starved with cold and hunger, and his cold apt to be relieved 
only by the heats of anger, a fever, or a fired musket, and his hunger 
slacked by a greater pain or a huge fear? This man shall stand in his 
arms and wounds, pale and faint, weary and watchful; and at night 
shall have a bullet pulled out of his flesh, and shivers from his bones, 
and endure his mouth to be sewed up from a violent rent to its own 
dimensions ’,’ , 

‘In another place, the man who prays with a discomposed spirit is 
compared to him ‘that sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, 
and chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in.’ Where no particular 
allusion to military affairs is detected, the language shows the writer's 
familiarity with the field and the camp. In the case of a believer who 
has intermitted the watchfulness of prayer, ‘ the temptation returns and 
forages, and prevails and seizes upon our unguarded strengths.’ “— 
pp. 109—111. 


These passages (and similar ones might probably be found) 
certainly appear to indicate much personal familiarity with 
‘scenes of broil and battle ;” and to show that Taylor had many 
opportunities of seeing the warfare of faith sternly illustrated by 
instances of bitter suffering and heroic endurance, in the warfare 
of loyalty. The warfare of faith he had himself still to sustain, 
in sharp poverty and heavy tribulation, when the warfare of loyalty 
Was over; and it is skaatecsis notorious that he, and numbers of 
his persecuted brethren, acquitted themselves like dauntless and 
faithful soldiers of the cross. The Restoration put an end to his 
trials as a public man, and promoted him to an Irish gregh 
why not to an English one, it may be difficult to say; for w * 
had more righteously merited the most eligible preferments an¢ 


® Works, v. 293. ’ Holy Dying, eb. iii. § 4 
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honours of the Church? Our author conjectures that it was his 
second marriage which banished him from England. The lady, 
it is said, was a natural daughter of Charles I. And Charles Il. 
may, perhaps, have been desirous to remove, as far as possible 
out of sight and recollection, the memorial of his royal father’s 

lighter moments. Not that the adventure was one which was 
likely to have much impaired his own filial veneration for the 
name and memory of his honoured sire; only the affair might 
look rather awkward in the eyes of a grinning, meddling, and 
censorious world. 

But though the storm of adversity was overpast, the Bishop was 
followed by an unhappy destiny into his domestic retirements. Of 
his surviving children, one son is said to have fallen in a duel with 
a brother officer of his regiment; the other died of consumption 
at the seat of the profligate: and worthless Duke of Buckingham, 
of whom he was the favourite companion and secretary ; too pro- 
bably the victim of that licentiousness which has made the reign 
of Charles I. perhaps the most infamous in the annals of Engl: and. 
It is unspeakably painful to contemplate the deadly shadows which 
thus e xtinguished the lineage of so holy and so illustrious a man. 
But the dispe nsations of God’s providence are inscrutable. From 
the days of Eli and his sons to the present hour, many an in- 
stance, we fear, might be found of precipitate degeneracy from 
paternal sanctity and virtue. We are not, however, to suppose 
that ‘Taylor erre od after the similitude of E li. There is no reason 
to image him guilty of culpable flexibility in the training of his 
children. On the contrary, as our author observes, his system of 
education seems to have embodied the Grecian hardihood of 


Milton. 


“Fathers,” he says, in his ‘ Holy Dying,’ “ because they design to 
have their children wise and valiant, apt for counsel or fur arms, “send 
them to severe governments, and tie them to study and hard labour and 
afflictive contingencies. They rejoice when the bold boy strikes the 
lion with his hunting spear, and shrinks not when the beast comes to 
affright his early courage. ‘The man that designs his son for noble 
employments, to honours and to triumphs, to consular dignities and 
presidencies of councils, loves to see him — with study, or panting 
with labour, and eminent by dangers.”—p. 215. 


Whether Bishop Taylor may have been tempted to drive his 
ngorous principles of dis scipline to an unwise extremity, and so to 
produe @ a vicious reaction, which earried his unhappy sons in the 
opposite direction, it would be idle to conjecture. — It may have 
been so; but it is difficult to imagine it. The very surmise seems 
to do injustice to the inborn humanity and gentleness of his 
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nature. Such things, however, have not unfrequently happened, 
and are still constantly occurring. Fathers are often found to 
forget the apostolic precept, Provoke not your children to wrath 
and irritation, lest they be discouraged. It requires no ordinary 
measure of wisdom and of grace to attain the due temper between 
facility and rigour. 

Whether the days of Taylor were shortened by the pressure of 
these heavy visitations cannot now be known; but be this as it 
may, the evil courses of his sons must have brought him to the 
grave in sorrow. And that grave, unhappily, was an early one. 


“At Lisburn, on the 13th of August, 1667, in the fifty-fifth year of 
his age, and the seventh of his episcopate, expired the more than 
Chrysostom of England. . . . . He passed through the dark gate into 
the garden, when the eye of fancy had not grown dim, nor the arm of 
intellect become feeble. Having borne the heat and burden of the day, 
he received his wages before the sun was set and the dews of the night 
began to descend. Called home in the rich autumn of his life, he was 
busy in the field and the harvest. The sheaves were piled round him 


when he fell asleep, 
‘And from his slack hand dropped the gathered rose.’ ”— Willmott, p. 212. 


Mr. Willmott has enriched his pages with numerous extracts 
from the works of ‘Taylor, illustrative of the very peculiar charac- 
ter of his mind. ‘The task of selection must have been a very 
delightful one, though somewhat perplexing from the vast extent 
and variety of opulence spread out before him. We have “ Beau- 
ties of Shakspeare,” and “ Beauties ” of many other writers both 
in prose and verse ; but we know of scarcely any other writer who 
could furnish forth a more enchanting “ Book of Beauty” than 
Bishop Taylor. He has often been called the Shakspeare of 
Theology ; and we would gladly see the choicest specimens of 
excellence selected from the poet and the divine, and bound up 
together. In one respect the divine would have the perig 
seeing that the whole of his costly treasures,—his gold, his 
frankincense, and his myrrh,—all were consecrated to the honour 
of his Redeemer and his God. 

We can scarcely listen with common patience to the complaint 
of Coleridge, and of others not worthy to hold a light to Cole- 
ridge ; namely, that Taylor’s exhibition of the work of redemp- 
tion, and of the Divine Author and Finisher of the Faith, is but 
occasional and imperfect. As Mr. Willmott truly observes, “ If 
there be one feature in his sermons more remarkable than another, 
it is the chaste and loving reverence with which he delineates the 
character and attributes of Jesus Christ upon earth in his relation 
to the human family.” A mind scholastically trained may, per- 
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haps, desiderate more of dogmatic hardness and precision than 
he will often find in Taylor's doctrinal statements ; but a gentle 
and docile spirit, while conversant with him, must feel itself to be 
living and moving in the very midst of the work of redemption, 
breathing the very air of divine love, and expatiating, as it were, 
in the cloudless serenity of heaven. That the austere and wither- 
ing genius of Calvinism should look angrily upon him is, indeed, 
very far from surprising ; for, although no Christian teacher has 
ever presented more overpowering exhibitions of the terrors of the 
Lord, yet it is quite evident that he never can be numbered 
among the doctores immisericordes of the Calvinistic school. The 
Divine benignity and compassion were far more favourite themes 
with him. As a clear indication of the natural tendency of his 
thoughts and hopes, we shall add to Mr. Willmott’s collection, by 
transcribing the following passage from his second sermon, on 
* The Miracles of Divine Merey :”"— 


“There are many secret and undiscerned mercies by which men 
live; and of which men can give no account, till they come to give 
God thanks at their publication: and of this sort is that mercy which 
(iod reserves for the souls of many millions of men and women, con- 
cerning whom we have no hope, if we account concerning them, accord- 
ing to the usual proportions of revelation, and the Christian command- 
ments; yet, we are tanght to hope some strange good things concerning 
them, by the analogy and general rule of the Divine mercy: for, what 
shall become of ignorant Christians ; of people that live in wildernesses ; 
people that are baptized, and taught to go to church, it may be, once a 
year; people that can get no more knowledge ; they know not where to 
have it, nor how to desire it: and yet, that an eternity of pains shall be 
consequent to such ignorance, is unlike the mercy of God! and yet, 
that they should be in any disposition towards an eternity of intellectual 
joys, is nowhere set down in the leaves of revelation: and, when the 
Jews grew rebellious, or a silly woman of the daughters of Abraham 
was tempted, and sinned, and was punished with death, we usually 
talk as if that death passed on to a worse: but yet, we may arrest 
our thoughts on the Divine mercies ; and consider that it is reasonable 
to expect from the Divine goodness, that no greater forfeiture be taken 
upon a law, than was expressed in its sanction and publication. 

“The effect of this consideration we would have to be this: that 
we may publicly worship this mercy of God, which is kept secret ; 
and, that we be not too forward to sentence all heathens and pre- 
varicating Jews to the ‘eternal pains of hell, but to hope that they have 
a portion in the secrets of the Divine mercy ; where, also, unless many 
of us have some little portions deposited, our condition will be very 
uncertain, and sometimes most miserable. .... But, as in these 
things we must not pry into the secrets of the Divine economy, (being 
sure that, whether it be so or not, it is most just even as it is;) so we 
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may expect to see the glories of the Divine mercy manifested, in unex 
ected instances, in the great day of manifestation.”—(Mir. of Divine 


Mercy, Serm. 1i., ad finem.) 


At all this, a rigid Calvinist would, perhaps, be ready to rend 
his garments, and to stop his ears. He would tell us that all, 
without exception, come into the world meriting damnation ; 
that God designs to ransom only a few from the general doom ; 
that they who are without sufficient means and opportunities of 
knowing the truth, cannot be of that elect number, and must 
therefore perish everlastingly ; but, that still they have no reason 
to complain ; seeing that, after all, they meet with no more than 
their deserts! Of course, we are not going to plunge into the 
bottomless pit of the dispute. We shall just content ourselves 
with professing that, on this matter at least, we should rather 
be disposed to err with Taylor, than to be right with Calvin ; 
if right he ean possibly be ! 

We subjoin the following specimen of Mr. Willmott’s criticism 
and composition :— 


“ Without lingering to subject these discourses to any further analysis, 
I may notice the sublime description of the world, suddenly transformed 
into a kingdom of fear, pervaded by a dreadful twilight, and echoing 
with the simultaneous shriek from an infinity of graves, bursting open 
at the summons of the trumpet, which is heard rolling over the dissolu- 
tion and crash of all this wonderful fabric of external nature. Every 
where we see a tremendous power of aggravation, and a breadth and 
vehemence of execution, that belong to the noblest scenes of tragedy. 
One image has always struck me by its immeasurable capacity of 
terror; it is the comparison of the sufferings of the doomed sinner, 
converging into a dark and indivisible unity of torment—not broken or 
weakened by the participation of millions of lost souls—to the whole 
body of the sun, which is seen by every one in the same horizon. The 
Contemplations of the State of Man contain a simile of equal power, 
Where the Divine justice is likened to a river of fire, obstructed and 
dammed up during thirty or forty years, but rushing upon the sinner at 
the last day, with an irresistible inundation, and flooding him, at the 
same moment, with flame and vengeance. 

“‘ Other sermons display the abundance or the brightness, the wisdom 
or the tenderness of his learning and intellect, his experience and 
sympathy: that on the Marriage Ring is more beautiful; that on the 
House of Feasting more varied; that on the Good and Evil Tongue 
more ingenious; that on the Faith and Patience of the Saints more 
pathetic; but the discourses on the Second Advent of Christ unfold the 
action of his mind in its grandest operations of creative energy®. They 
are the best examples of the sublimity which formed a chief clement of 


_* Mr. Alexander Knox (Remains, i, 271) mentions the third volume of Taylor's 
Sermons, as equal to any composition in the English language. 
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his genius; that mysterious faculty of representation and impression, 
which makes dead thoughts to live and move; peoples the Purgatory 
of Dante, and animates the portraitures of Tacitus; too subtle to be 
enclosed in a definition, and evaporating from the crucible of the critic ; 
a flame often invisible, but never extinguished ; sinking in one age, 
to ascend in another; here, flashing upon the chisel of Phidias; there, 
driving on the pen of Sallust ; now making the sails of the Argonautic 
ship to quiver beneath the wings of the eagle, in the verse of Apollo- 
nius®; and now darkening the creation with the solitary hand of God, 
in the epic of Milton’, Descriptions such as these resemble certain 
pictures, and are not to be looked close into, like the Candle-light of 
Shelken, or the interiors of Mieris. You must stand back to contem- 
plate the figures and scenery of Shakspere or Taylor, and supply the 
atmospheric calculation of the painter by the softening distance, which 
a cultivated taste interposes as the medium of vision. 

‘In some of his speculations upon the invisible world, and its retri- 
butive sufferings, he indulged in a daring extravagance, that combines 
the monstrous associations of Bosch with the hideous realities of 
Morales ; but in the discourses on the Advent, his juster parallel is 
supplied by the most famous work of M. Angelo. Perhaps the sermons 
and the picture fail in sufficiently awakening our sympathy. We wonder 
and tremble; but the heart is not proportionably affected. The vigour 
of conception, the austerity, the confusion, the turbulence of thought, 
and, what Foster well called, the assailant impetuosity of the argument, 
unite in bending the proudest spirit. But the exhortation is sometimes 
too learned to be natural ; and the preacher is lost in the scholar, as the 
painter was in the anatomist.” 

The criticism in the concluding paragraph, we hold to be emi- 
nently just. Old Samuel Johnson never spoke a truer word than 
when he said, that the thought of final retribution carries every 
ian far beyond the domain of poetry (further still, we may add, 
beyond the domain of rhetoric) 


5 


‘ By spreading over his mind a general obscurity of sacred horror, 
that oppresses distinction, and disdains expression.”—Life of Young. 

‘ Our Lord’s discourses,” says Paley, “ exhibit no particular descrip- 
tion of the invisible world. The future happiness of the good, and the 
misery of the bad (which is all we want to be assured of), is directly and 
positively affirmed; and is represente| by metaphors and comparisons 

® B. ii. v. 1251. 

' The archangel reproaches Satan for presuming to war with God, who, 

* Out of smallest things could without end 
Have raised incessant armies to defeat 
Thy folly, or with solitary hand 
Reaching beyond all limit, at one blow, 


Unaided could have finish’d thee, and whelm’d 
Chy legions under darkness.” 


Of these lines, Mr, Haydon truly observes, that they embody one of the most 
awful conceptions upon earth. 
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which were plainly intended as metaphors and comparisons, and as 
nothing more. As to the rest, a solemn reserve is maintained.”— 
Evidences, vol. ii. c. 2. 

And the inspired ministers of our Lerd, of course, never pre- 
sumed to violate that mysterious concealment. But, in after- 
ages, superstition rushed in, where apostles feared to tread. And 
hence, the “fiery floods”—the “thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice”"—the ‘imprisonment in viewless winds ”—and all the other 
monstrous creations of ‘‘ unlicensed thought,” which peopled the 
purgatory and the hell of Medisval Christianity. Hence the 
frightful pictures of the Znferno; the images at once hideous and 
disgusting, and often abominably grotesque; the scenes which 
curdle the blood, and make the flesh creep; but which never yet 
bowed down any soul of man in reverential prostration before the 
majesty of Divine justice. The painters were as bad as the poets. 
Who at the present day can look, without positive loathing, on 
their representations of the day of judgment? Who is there that 
does not feel religion to be shamefully degraded by exhibitions of 
the sulphurous furnace, and the imps of vengeance, armed with 
torch or pitchfork, and arrayed in all the vulgarest attributes that 
ever were conceived in barbarous days, by daring and almost 
delirious imaginations? The mere artistic execution may, as such, 
often command the warmest admiration ; but the picture produces 
no more moral effect than the closing scene of the opera of Don 
Juan. We may be enchanted by the forms and colours of 
Michael Angelo, or by the wondrous harmonies of Mozart. But 
who was ever made a better Christian by these miracles of their 
genius? It so happened, however, that Taylor lived when the 
pure blaze of truth had not wholly chased away the Dantesque 
visions which haunted the owl-light of darker times. If he had 
flourished a little later, his taste would, probably, have been more 
chastised, and his fancy under steadier control. 

We have no space left for the Predecessors, Contemporaries, 
and Successors, of Jeremy Taylor. We must content ourselves 
with the central figure of the group, as presented to us by one, 
who, to use his own words, 

“May plead a long and affectionate intimacy with the illustrious 
Bishop himself, in the relation of disciple and master, as an apology 
for confidence. Accustomed, from early youth, to sit at his feet, he has 
watched (if the figure may be allowed), each varying expression of that 
countenance of beauty and peace, which looks out from every solemn 
and learned page. He, whose eye constantly turns to one portrait, 
however rude his knowledge of art, may sometimes give a truer account 
of it, than the most accomplished spectator, with all the galleries of 


Europe in his remembrance.”—Preface, pp. X+ Xi. 
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Art. V.—On the English Policy in Greece. 


(The following paper having been sent to us, we have pleasure in 
directing attention to the important statements and views bear- 
ing on ‘the present state of Greece, which are comprised in it,— 


Ep. } 


(;REKCE is but a small country, possessing barely a million of in- 
habitants, a revenue of five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
and an army of five thousand men. Yet, such as it 1s, it attracts 
considerable attention, and has always had the privilege of exciting 
general interest. It is the country of our early studies, the theatre 
of ancient prowess, the birth-place of Homer and Socrates; and 
its recent resurrection was hailed with enthusiasm by all the na- 
tions of Europe, and in England more than elsewhere. ‘The 
Girecks still preserve a eratetul remembrance of Byron, whose 
inspired songs sustained them at the outset of their struggle ; and 
of Hastings, who nobly shed his blood in their cause. 

But it is not only her past glory or her recent exploits that 
entitle Greeee to most serious ‘attention ; she possesses certain 
advantages which, in spite of her present feebleness, give her 
some weight in the political balance in Europe. She may be 
considered as the head of a great body, whose members are ‘dis- 
severed. The language which she has inherited from Plato is 
spoken by several millions of men, spread over all the coast. and 
a great part of the interior of Asia Minor. The identity of her 
origin and of her religion, and the super iority of her civilization 
and of her political institutions, give her an incontestable influence 
over all the Grecian populations which are politically detached 
loa her, and that influence may also become of great import- 
ance with regard to the other Oriental races. The Greeks, 
though still a Kuropean people, are still more than half Asiatic ; 
their character, as well as their origin, partakes of the two quar- 
ters of the world, on the confines of which they are situated ; 
their ideas are drawn from the schools of the West, while their 
habits are those of their eastern climate. If it is important to 
lWurope to extend to Asia the benefits of her civilization and the 
truth of her doctrines, no people is better placed to effect the 
transmission, and to render the East accessible to the progress 
of the West. But Greece seems to have been, above all, des- 
tined, by her position, for commercial prosperity. Situated in the 
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centre of the Mediterranean, as near Asia as Africa, on the high 
road to India, as well as on that to the Black Sea, she is the 
natural mart of all exchange between the three parts of the an- 
cient continent. Her territory, intersected in every direction by 
arms of the sea, which advance into the interior in deep gulfs, is 
surrounded by a continuous belt of the finest harbours in the 
Mediterranean, and which are in every direction explored by 
trade. Her inhabitants, cradled by the waves from their very 
infancy, form a whole people of intrepid and experienced mariners, 
and have already set afloat some fifteen thousand ships, of which 
the smaller perform the coasting service of the Egean, and the 
larger trade to the Black Sea. A country possessing advantages 
of this nature may, in a short time, and under propitious cireum- 
stances, acquire sufficient importance to render the influence 
which Great Britain exercises there a question of no slight 
interest. 

But we have also to indicate considerations of a higher order, 
and which seem to us to recommend more particularly to public 
attention the country of which we speak. It was St. Paul him- 
self who, from the top of Mars’ Hill, announced the truths of the 
Gospel to the Greeks; it was in their language that these truths 
were principally written, and that the Apostles added to them 
their inspired commentary. Scarcely had the religion of Christ 
risen from the state of an obscure and persecuted sect, than it 
was installed by Constantine upon a Grecian throne, whose em- 
pire extended over the whole world, and whose magnificence 
clothed it with a splendour of external rites sanctioned by the 
early Fathers. 

The Greeks still maintain, with all the rigour of a nation who, 
dering long years of captivity, had no other bond of nationality, 
no other hope of deliverance than their religion, the observance 
of those forms and ceremonies instituted at Byzantium in the 
ancient days of the Church, by the venerable Fathers who first 
established Church discipline, on the foundation laid by the Apo- 
stles. A more studied acquaintance with the Eastern Church, 
and a more continued connexion with her, might exercise a happy 
influence, not only on herself, but on the Church of England. To 
those who search for forms in order to give the necessary sta- 
bility to ideas, the Greek Church can furnish many more respect- 
able by their antiquity, and more pure in their origin, than the 
Roman; and it might be possible to arrive through her at many 
a primitive institution without passing through the corruption of 
Rome. While, on the other hand, the intellectual character of 
the Church of England might contribute powerfully to raise that 
of Greece to the height of purity from which every religion sub- 
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jected to material forms runs risk of falling away; and to accus- 
tom the people to elevate their minds to the spirit of their religion, 
by dissipating the darkness of ignorance and superstition into 
which long ages of thraldom have plunged them. In fine, English 
influence in Greece might effect the completion of their moral 
regeneration, as the Greeks, whatever may have been said « 
them by those who find it easier to judge a nation by the tie. 
dices of others than to examine for themselves, are by nature a 
people gifted with a fund of common sense and sound judgment 
rarely to be found; and as to their honesty, the -_— which is 
the most resolutely denied them, it is a notorious fact that before 
the Revolution at ‘Hydra, which was the centre of the maritime 
and commercial activity of the Greeks, bonds were unknown, and 
capitalists confided to the ec: iptains of merchant ships large sums 
on their word alone, which sums, with their portion of the gains, 
were always faithfully restored. Speaking then of the people, not 
of the political men who in most countries form a class apart on 
this head, we maintain that the Greeks only require a good re- 
ligious education, good precepts, and good examples, to become 
worthy of their ancestors. 

But it is it mportant, above all, to examine whether the influence 
of another foreign power is not so well established and so abso- 
lute in Greece, as to render that of Great Britain an impossible 
vision. Some politicians think so; and seeing that English in- 
fluence has not yet taken firm root in the country, draw from 
thenee the conclusion, that it ean only be established and main- 
ained by force. We think that they deceive themselves as com- 
pletely, and compromise the English interests in the East as 
inprudently, as those who, starting from a diametrically opposite 
principle, arrive at the same result ; believing that English in- 
fluence can and ought to reign exclusively in Greece, and who 
regulate their conduct ac cording to that conviction. Facts will 
prove our assertion, ‘The most generally received idea is, that 
the near neighbourhood of Greece to Russia, the identity of re- 
ligious doctrines, the plan long since determined on and most 
skilfully carried out by the Muscovite government, and the hopes 
of further deliverance entertained by them among the Greeks, 
must irremissibly fix them in the wake of Russia. 

But that the identity of religion establishes an indisputable 
link, is true only under certain conditions. History does not 
authorize us to adit this axiom as a general theory , and the 
exigences of polities have occasioned wars between those of the 
sane veliaien not less frequently than alliances. It certainly can- 
not be denied that the Greeks while groaning under the tyranny 
of a barbarous people, the enemies of their religion, and burning 
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with the desire to break their chains, though not feeling them- 
selves strong enough without foreign assistance, turned their eyes 
to their-fellow Christians, whose faith was outraged in their own, 
and founded more particularly their hopes on those who had a 
more immediate interest in avenging their dogmas, and who 
fomented these hopes by brilliant promises. The cause of the 
Grecks under the Turks was as much that of religion as of 
liberty ; it was, therefore, natural that religious affinity should be 
of great importance to them; and the Russians, who have since 
the days of Catherine the Great had their eyes fixed upon Con- 
stantinople, spared no pains to keep up this disposition among 
the Greek populations. Their young men were invited to the 
schools of Russia, the highest posts in the army and in the ad- 
ministration were open to them, and on every occasion where a 
stroke of Mussulman tyranny could be averted, Russia alone 
interposed between the victim and the oppressors, while the other 
powers abandoned to her the part of benefactress, which the 
(ireeks gradually became accustomed to recognize in her. Besides 
this, Russian emissaries continually traversed the country, keep- 
ing up by their promises the hope of liberty smouldering in the 
heart of people ; and among other means employed to this end, 
one of the most curious were the prophecies published towards 
the close of the last century under the title of Agathangelos, and 
which circulate to this day throughout Greece, where they pass 
for inspired, and of the remotest antiquity. In the midst of much 
mystical phraseology, it is said that the Greeks shall be delivered 
by the fair-haired nation ; but what is an extraordinary co-inci- 
dence, it is also said that a Bavarian shall reign over Greece ! 
These means, of course, acted powerfully on the minds of an 
enslaved people; and every time the Russians wished to cause 
embarrassment to the Turkish government, the Grecks responded 
to their call, and rose in arms: but as soon as the end in view 
was obtained, they were abandoned, without defence, to the ven- 
geance of their angry masters, and paid with their blood their 
passing dream of independence. This policy, several times re- 
peated, however, soon produced distrust ; and when Riga once 
more attempted the deliverance of his country, it was on France, 
not on Russia, that he founded his hopes; and some time later 
the Bey of Maina, old Mavromichali, who died only a few months 
ago, personally solicited Napoleon in favour of Greece. The 
independence of Greece changed still more her position with 
regard to Russia: in freeing herself from the yoke of the Turks 
she emancipated herself from the patronage of Russia, whose 
protection was no longer necessary. But, at the same time, it 
cannot be denied that as long as the Greek people, by a decision 
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of European diplomacy somewhat similar to that of Solomon, 
remain cut into two halves, equally deprived of life, Russia will 
always have an excellent hold over them, having in her grasp the 
Church of Constantinople, and threatening them with the thun- 
ders of excommunication every time they attempt to escape her 
influence. As long as the Greek race is feeble and dismembered, 
it is only by an effort that they can escape the preponderancy of 
Russia ; but if the day ever comes when they shall reconquer the 
extent of territory and the unity which are their due, they will 
have sna at the same time, their independence of all 
Russian tutorship. For if the name of religion is a means of 
action upon the ignorant people, the enlightened class under- 
stands perfectly that as soon as the whole of Greece is free, her 
religion has nothing to fear, and requires no protection whatso- 
ever. This class is very numerous in Greece in proportion to the 
amount of population; so much so, that this little kingdom, with 
only its million of inhabitants, and its numbers of men capable, or 
thinking themselves capable of holding office, has often been 
likened to a small body with an enormous head. But this class 
have no sympathy with the despotic system of Russia, which 
they repulse as retrograde and unworthy of a free people; but, 
on the contrary, receiving all their ideas from the nations of 
Western Europe, they copy their institutions, and consider their 
influence as most salutary; and every time that that influence 
fails in its object, it ought to be attributed to the faulty policy 
which directs it rather than to the sentiments of the Greek 
veople. 

A short sketch of the relations of Greece with Russia and 
with England since her emancipation will prove the truth of 
this. The Greek revolution emerged with Ipsylanti from the 
very heart of Russia, and the hope of an active intervention of 
that borer sustained his first steps. But the destruction of the 
expedition in the Wallachian provinces soon enlightened the 
Greeks, and gave them to understand that they were once more 
to be sacrificed by the Russians, who had urged them on, hoping 
that the times were ripe for their own projects. But this time, 
though abandoned, they determined to recoil no longer, and 
begun alone their long and glorious struggle with a feeling of 
bitterness against Russia, by whom they had been so often 
exposed without ever receiving help; and during the first years 
of the revolution that power was represented by no party, nor 
exercised the smallest influence in the country. In 1824, when 
a party was formed in Greece, who, looking to France, conceived 
the hope of sanctioning the revolution by calling to the head of 
the nation a prince of the house of Orleans, the present Due de 
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Nemours; at the same time their political rivals formed an 
English party, which made the first step and committed the first 
fault of English policy in Greece. Great Britain, before any 

arty took her interests, as it were, under their guardianship 
in the private intention of turning her influence to their own 
profit, was in Greece the object of universal sympathy, The 
Greeks recollected with enthusiasm that, when at their very worst, 
England alone had employed her omnipotence on the sea to come 
to their aid, that in their desperate struggle she had encouraged 
them with sympathy, and that she was the first to recognize their 
national independence. In 1824 then, when Ibrahim Pasha ‘was 
devastating the Morea, and when Greece, on the brink of the 
precipice, would have considered as a saviour sent from heaven 
whoever extended a helping hand, had England given her dis- 
interested aid, she might have established an influence as durable 
as legitimate. But the self-constituted friends of England in 
Greece, consulting their ambition rather than their strength, 
came forward with a proposal which was nothing less than a 
barter of the independence of their country against the first 
places which they aspired to hold therein. They presented a peti- 
tion with a great number of signatures, demanding the exclusive 
protectorate of England as in the Ionian islands. This inconsi- 
derate proceeding raised suspicions against the honourable and 
disinterested views of England, and excited all the national sus- 
i ges The austere and virtuous patriot, Ipsylanti, made a 
solemn protestation in the National Assembly; and though the 
English government wisely abstained from adhering to the peti- 
tion, still their influence suffered severely, and the election of 
Count Capodistria by the Assembly of Egina was the counter- 
blow of that impolitie act. But that election was no proof of the 
existence of a Russian party in Greece; for it was not as an 
adherent of that policy that Capodistria was chosen by the Greeks, 
but because he was their countryman ; because he was preceded by 
a great reputation of capacity, and because for some time before 
he had declared his renunciation of the Czar and his policy ; and 
to give a greater guarantee of his conversion, had retired to the 
lake of Geneva, as if to breathe the air of liberty. It was there 
that his election found him. With a skill which was quite pecu- 
liar, and which bore witness to his apprenticeship in the service 
of Russia, he succeeded in a short time in rooting himself firmly 
in the country, and in drawing round him, by the attraction of 
material interests, a great many elements of power. But no 
sooner was he so firmly established as to be obliged no longer 
to conceal under the mask of the democrat of Geneva the 
agent of the Emperor of Russia, than a tempest of — 
broke out against him, and except Colocotroni and a few Pelopon- 
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nesian military chiefs, who still ae him, the nation rose like 
one man to repulse his policy. The aversion against the Russian 
system was not the work of a party, it was universal; and it is 
well known that this general feeling of indignation among the 
Greeks ended in the assassination of Capodistria. The opposition 
which was acting then so strongly against the Russian policy 
thus imposed on the Greeks, represented the only two parties (the 
English and the French) which had existed at all, till Capodistria 
himself formed a third. Prince Leopold, elected to the throne of 
Greece, was saluted with universal joy by the nation, though his 
intimate connexion with England was well known; and what 
excited against Capodistria the greatest animosity, was the dis- 
covery of the secret machinations by which he obtained the abdi- 
cation of that prince, to whom he represented the people as im- 
wossible to govern, though he continued to govern them himself. 
It is evident, then, that the idea of the exclusive influence of 
Russia in Greece, founded on the identity of religion, is quite 
erroneous ; that a party of that colour did not exist at all till 
formed by the head of the government himself, and that the 
balance of the political sympathies of the Greeks has always, on 
the contrary, leant towards England and France. 

The death of the President allowed these two oppressed parties 
to appear in their true strength, but also with their respective 
weight. The Count Augustine Capodistria, who succeeded to his 
brother, remained at Nauplia surrounded by a handful of men, 
whilst the liberal government named in opposition to his, and who 
had retired in arms to the rocks of Perachora, were followed by 
almost all the distinguished statesmen and principal chiefs. But 
it then became evident that the French party had more real 
strength than the English. Though the latter had put them- 
selves more forward in the opposition during the life of Capodis- 
tria, it was the former who played the principal part, when it 
became necessary to act, because they were in reality stronger. 
And this ought to have served asa lesson to the English party, not 
to put themselves imprudently forward, without measuring their 
strength. This is the secret of the bad success of English influence 
in Greece. The great fault of those who constitute and direct the 
English party has always been to mistake their own strength, 
and to pretend to a complete monopoly of power, to which the 
can never attain ; and the great fault of the policy of the Englis 
government has been to follow them in that false line. The pre- 
ponderancy of the French party proceeded, first, from the greater 
frequency of the commercial relations of Greece with france 
than with England; and, next, from the cireumstance that the 
young men frequent by preference the universities of France, 
when more serious studies do not attract them to Germany ; but 
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the principal reason for the greater development of the French 
party over the English, may be found in the different characters 
of the two men who have always been at the head of these two 
arties, and in the different lines of conduct which each of them 
have followed. In speaking of these two men, whose history, it 
may be said, is the political history of Greece, we shall try to 
paint them without allowing ourselves to be influenced by the high 
colouring given to them by parties prejudiced for or against 
them. 

Coletti, born in Epirus, studied medicine in the universities of 
Italy, and returned to practise his profession at the court of the 
famous Ali Pasha of Jannina. It was there that he became 
connected with all the warlike chiefs of Roumelia; and being 
initiated in their projects for the approaching insurrection of the 
Greeks, soon obtained a very great influence over them. He 
was a man of serious and profound thought, and at the same 
time enthusiastic, and of great feeling. And as the chief 
strength of the Greek revolution lay in the Roumeliote warriors, 
Coletti, who had them at his disposal, acquired great weight in 
the destinies of his country. During the internal divisions 
which always ravaged Greece, even during her fiercest struggle 
against the Turks, Coletti’s interest, as well as position, attached 
him to the party of the soldiers against the primates or landed 
am and he had always to combat the difficulties that the 
atter continually threw in the way of the defenders of their 
country, in their jealous fear lest the influence of the military 
chiefs should become greater than their own. It was thus, that 
at a time when all seemed lost, when Missolonghi was offered up 
as a holocaust to liberty, and Nauplia was almost the only town 
occupied by the Greeks, he formed the bold project of an inva- 
sion of the provinces occupied by the Turks; and having armed 
Caraiskaki, the greatest warrior whom modern Greece has pro- 
duced, he had the happiness of contributing to the salvation of 
his country. This conduct attached the soldiers still more to 
him, and gained him the affection of the people, who, exasperated 
at the petty intrigues of personal ambition, and indignant at 
seeing the strength of the nation neutralized by internal quarrels, 
demanded loudly to march against the enemy, and enthusiasti- 
cally applauded those who used their influence to that end. 

Mavrocordato, the leader of the English party, bears the 
original and indelible stigma of being a Phanariote; this is sufli- 
cient to prevent his ever attaining to very great popularity. But 
all our readers may not be equally familiar with the signification 
of this term, which amounts to a sentence of condemnation in 
Greece. The Phanariotes were before the revolution the princes 
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or Grecian nobles at Constantinople, living in a quarter of the 
town called the Phanar. From among them were chosen the 
almost independent princes of Wallachia and Moldavia, and 
they directed all the foreign relations of the Ottoman empire 
with the European powers. They always employed their great 
influence in protecting their nation against the oppressor, in 
defending their privileges, and spreading the benefits of education 
by instituting schools all over Greece. The first idea of the 
Greek insurrection was conceived and fostered by them; they 
were almost all members of the Hetocria which prepared this 
movement, and as soon as it broke out, their blood was the first 
to be shed in torrents on the altar of their country’s liberty. 
The Turks satiated on them and on the venerable Patriarch of 
the Church their first rage for vengeance. Of the few who 
escaped the carnage, some died sword in hand ; others, as Negri, 
who was the author of the first code of laws which ruled free 
(ireece, Mavrocordato, &c., have rendered signal services to 
their country. Such are the Phanariotes, and yet they are de- 
tested. This arises from those who, seeking to excite the 
popular feeling of the nation in preparation for the revolution, 
attacked as a means all aristocratic principles, and the class 
which was considered as representing them. ‘This class was, 
therefore, cried down and calumniated, when it was no longer 
there to defend itself; the axe of the Turks had reduced it to 
silence. This was unjust, certainly, but it was so; and Mavro- 
cordato has the disadvantage of belonging to this class. This 
circumstance, however, gave him on the other hand the advan- 
tage of a superior education, and he entered on his career with a 
much greater knowledge of the world than Coletti. Mavro- 
cordato has an extremely subtle turn of mind, an insinuating 
character, great skill in turning to his own profit the interest 
and the weaknesses of others, and an ambition without bounds. 
He played an important part in the national assembly and pro- 
visional governments in which he had a share; but his party, for 
the double reason which we have just explained, always possessed 
less material strength than that of his rival, and ought never to 
attempt to combat alone. 

But, though the English party may, in consequence of these 
circumstances, have less numerical force than the French, it does 
not the less exist, and has taken deep root in the country. And 
it now remains to be proved whether, on the institution of the 
royal government, it found in King Otho, as has been alleged, a 
prejudiced adversary systematically hostile to English policy ; or 
whether its unsuccessfulness may not, after as well as before that 
period, be once more attributed to the false line which it con- 
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tinued to follow. The first relations of the King of Greece were 
with England. He arrived in his new kingdom on board an 
English frigate ; and he then conceived such a friendship for his 
host of the Madagascar, that he asked as a particular favour 
that he should be chosen ambassador. It was thus that Sir 
Edmund Lyons changed his naval uniform for a diplomatic one. 
The person placed at the head of the regency was the Count 
Armansperg, formerly Bavarian ambassador in London; and 
when some months after the arrival of the Bavarians in Greece, 
the divisions in the regency rendered it indispensable that either 
the president or the members should be recalled, the court of 
Bavaria awarded the triumph to the former, who was well known 
to be attached to English policy. The Count Armansperg 
became from that moment the adherent or rather the idol of the 
British legation in Athens; all his acts were represented as pro- 
digies ; the golden age had returned to fortunate Greece, so much 
so, that when the Due de Broglie proposed to give Greece a 
constitution, the English government answered that she had no 
occasion for it, notwithstanding that this country reputed to be 
so happy, was undergoing the consequences of the bad adminis- 
tration of the count. Inferior to the colleagues he had sup- 
planted, he had neither the practical knowledge, the untarnished 
integrity, nor the philhellenic sentiments of Maurer; nor the 
habits of business and the great activity of Abel. His principal 
object was to maintain himself in power; he sought by every 
means to create adherents, and descending from the elevated 
position which belonged to the head of the government to the 
petty intrigues of a partizan, he shut his eyes to all abuses, 
tolerated the irregularity of the service, sacrificed public interest 
to that of his own preservation, and only sought to dazzle the 
country and foreigners by ordonnances full of sounding words, 
but emanating from an entire ignorance of the country, and a 
complete indifference to its wants. In short, his administration 
finished by destroying all the good effected during the first period 
of the regency, and putting every branch of the service into dis- 
order. Still, however, the epoch of the presidency of Armans- 
perg, was the most successful period of English policy in 
Greece. It was neither Mavrocordato nor the British lega- 
tion that then represented that policy in Athens; it was the 
count himself. But he did so with moderation ; he showed no 
exclusive preference for individuals, he persecuted no party, and 
no party had any interest in persecuting him, or rather he had 
reduced all parties pretty much into one—his own; and con- 
sequently he was strong against opposition from abroad, as that 
opposition would have had but little footing in the country ; and 
if he had managed the affairs of Greece as well as he did his own 
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and those of England, his power and British influence might 
have lasted very ~ pace And this period of omnipoteney 
has left in certain minds reminiscences and regrets, which have 
probably contributed to fix the line which English policy has 
since followed in Greece. 

King Otho, on attaining his majority, still confided to Count 
Armansperg the direction of affairs, naming him high chancellor 
of state. It was, therefore, towards England that the young 
monarch bore him; but the vices of the administration were too 
flagrant. The king who, during his minority, had been kept 
earefully by Armansperg in ignorance of public affairs, began to 
see clearly for himself, and was not long in understanding all the 
faults of the system ; and after much hesitation, yielded at length 
to evidence, and determined to dismiss a man who was in his 
name ruining the country. The king went to Germany for his 
marriage ; the count, aware that his conduct was observed, began 
to entertain serious doubts as to the royal intentions towards 
him. At length he learnt by a secret dispatch, that King Otho 
had arrived at Corfu on his return, and was accompanied by a sort 
of councillor, who seemed far advanced in his good graces. Imme- 
diately the Greek public, who knew nothing of this fact, were 
surprised by unwonted symptoms of activity on the part of the 
high chancellor. A perfect shower of ordonnances, organizations, 
and regulations of the highest importance, fell upon all the 
branches of the administration. The count, fearful lest the king 
was bringing a successor to his office, inundated the government 
in the course of three or four days with all these ill-digested 
regulations, for the most part copied in haste from those of 
Bavaria; in order to prove that he had settled every thing during 
the king’s absence, and that his successor would find nothing to 
do. But these hasty labours, of which one of his secretaries was 
the author, or rather the copier, bore the visible impress of the 
speed with which they had been compiled, and more than one 
branch of the public service suffers to this day from their imper- 
fections. At the same time he caused the senate to vote an 
address to the king, in which it was said that Greece could not 
possibly be governed without the count, and demanding respect- 
fully, but distinctly, a constitution. This constitution, which had 
been declared a superfluity in London as long as Armansperg 
was at the helm, was now put forward as a Medusa’s head, to 
petrify the new councillor, and to bring the king repentant into 
the arms of the chancellor. But these machinations did not 
succeed, his cause was already decided. 

In all this it was the circumstances, and not a coldness towards 
Kngland, which caused the substitution of Budhart for Armans- 
perg. It was one of those many changes of wind in politics 
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which circumstances brmg about, and ‘of which prudence, with 
patience and gentle means, get the better, On the contrary, it 
is especially since that time that the English policy in Greece has 
completely changed its character. A violent and vindictive line 
of conduct was adopted, which only embittered the mutual rela- 
tions instead of re-establishing them; instead of trying to win 
back the Greek government by gentle means, and by acts of 
benevolence, which are always the surest ties, an offensive posi- 
tion was unskilfully taken up, which had the contrary result i 
what was intended, as it A threw Greece forcibly towards the 
other powers; and the end in view was rendered still more dis- 
tant by the complete incorporation of the English interests with 
one of the factions of the country, whose passions were espoused, 
and the blame of whose faults became mutual. To make their 
principles prevail by persuasion or ability, ought to have been the 
object of the English government; on the contrary, they have 
attached their fate to that of a few individuals, whom they up- 
hold by violent means, ‘This is a double fault, a bad appreciation 
of the means by which influence is acquired or preserved, Bud- 
hart, it is true, leant towards Russia; but so evident is it that 
he was not chosen in the view of changing the line of foreign 
policy, that in spite of his estimable qualities, the king not find- 
ing in him the capacity and knowledge of business which he had 
expected, soon replaced him by a Greek ministry. All alon 

King Otho still continued to show no repugnance to English 
policy, and never refused to return to it, when circumstances 
rendered it necessary. Armansperg had while in power sent, for 
reasons of his own, into an honourable exile all the ¢oo influential 
men, Coletti was sent to Paris; and Mavrocordato to Munich, 
and afterwards to London, But when, in 1841, King Otho 
determined upon making some fundamental changes in his system 
of government, which the wants and the development, of the 
country demanded, and anxious at the same time te do every 
thing in his power to conciliate the good will of England, it was 
Mavrocordato whom he recalled, with the advice also of his 
brother, the present King of Bavaria, then in Greece, for the 
purpose of confiding to him that important task; which proves 
that neither the king nor the court of Bavaria, on whose inspi- 
ration he was supposed to act, had any prejudice against that 
statesman, or against the policy he represented. And that this 
ministry failed at its very outset, was no proof to the contrary, 
as the king made very considerable concessions to please Mavro- 
cordato. He consented to suppress his cabinet ; to dismiss from 
the court individuals in whom he had the greatest confidence ; 
but he could not come to an understanding with him on the 
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modifications necessary in the state. It was a misfortune for 
Greece, and the king ought, perhaps, then to have yielded; but 
it was as much the form as the substance of the measures pro- 
posed that retained him. Mavrocordato presented them as a 
project determined on between himself and the cabinets of Lon- 
don and Paris, without the participation or knowledge of the 
king. Besides, these measures had the disadvantage of being 
most unpopular, In fact, when Mavrocordato was recalled to 
Greece, all eyes were fixed on him, no one doubting that he 
would demand the constitution, which had become the password 
of the English legation, since their influence over the government 
had escaped them, and thus save the country from the risk of a 
subsequent shock, in obtaining at once all that could be desired. 
It was, therefore, a cause of universal disappointment, when 
Mavrocordato only demanded several slight modifications in the 
council of state. Public opinion disavowed him at once, and the 
negotiations ended in his accepting the embassy to Constantino- 
ple, and the ministry being formed by Christides, on a simple 
promise from the king that he would prepare the constitution. 
This minister had formerly, it is true, been one of the friends of 
Coletti ; but he always had an ambitious desire to stand alone, 
and then also hoisted his own standard, and deserted that of his 
ancient leader. He was then quite disposed to conciliate the 
’nglish party, if they would have accepted his advances. But it 
was in vain; Christides, in the eyes of certain persons, had the 
unpardonable fault of not being Mavrocordato, and unfortunately 
the English policy in Greece, forgetting its own interests, already 
shared the interest and the prejudices of these individuals, and 
instead of treating with him, war was declared. Thus forced to 
look to his own defence, Christides turned for support to France, 
which, on the arrival of Piscatory in Greece, only agreed to sup- 
port him in concert with England. But these efforts did not 
alter the English policy, and the British and Russian ambassa- 
dors, in combination, raised the excitement which ended in the 
revolution of September, 1843. However the king, faithful to 
his promise to Christides, did in fact employ himself in preparing 
a form of constitution adapted to the state of the country ; and it 
is as little known, but a positive fact, that the revolution of Sep- 
tember, 1843, broke out on the evening of the very day on which 
the king had announced to the foreign ambassadors that he had 
decided on proclaiming the constitution. And it is thought with 
reason, that those who having other ends in view, were interested 
in a revolution taking place in Greece, hurried on its explosion 
as soon as they knew that if another day passed it would be 
superfluous. However, this revolution was of little advantage to 
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its principal authors, at least, to those of the English party. In 
the first place, the unjust decree of the National Assembly, which 
excluded from all public offices all Greeks not born within the 
now free part of the country, deprived them of many of their 
advantages ; besides, they fell once more into the same fault as 
before, by trying to grasp at more than their strength permitted. 
During the National Assembly, as long as Mavrocordato and 
Coletti from the gravity of the circumstances remained united, 
their influence was so great that all others were obliged to give 
way before them, and the king confided to them the formation of 
the cabinet. This ministry would have combined every possible 
element of strength; but it broke down on the division of the 
portfolios. Coletti proposed either that he should divide the 
offices in two parts, and that Mavrocordato should choose the 
share that suited his friends, or that Mavrocordato should divide 
the offices, and Coletti have the choice. So equitable a proposal 
was not accepted ; and the king, compelled to choose between the 
two statesmen, decided for Mavrocordato, who composed his 
cabinet entirely of adherents to the inglish party. This was a 
serious error, as he was not strong enough to maintain himself 
thus isolated. Coletti promised to support him, and did so at 
first sincerely ; but the new ministry seemed, as if purposely, to 
act so as to render this impossible. In the distribution of places, 
not only all the friends of M. Coletti were completely set aside, 
but all those who had employment were dismissed. The con- 
sequence was that all united to threaten Coletti that they would 
abandon him altogether, if he continued to support a ministry 
which acted in such a hostile manner towards them. All these 
circumstances would have been of very little consequence to 
the influence of England in Greece, if the policy of that nation 
had not been so completely identified with the individuals then 
in power, as to make its fate depend entirely upon theirs, The 
ministry was therefore supported to the utmost; all their acts 
were declared legitimate, the complaints of the other two parties 
were treated as seditious and calumnious, and their candidates in 
the elections were denounced in every possible way as enemies to 
order. In spite of all this, however, the ministry was too weak 
to stand, having to combat two factions, each of which were 
stronger than itself; and besides, what gave the finishing stroke 

to its unpopularity, was the barefaced manner in which the elec- 

tions of the first chamber of deputies were interfered with: it is 

true, that these accusations were denied as calumnious; but a 

letter from the minister of justice, which was discovered and 

published in the newspapers, proved their truth, and caused so 

much scandal, that the retreat of the ministers became inevitable, 
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They only lasted a few months longer, and fell before a popular 
riot, in which King Otho presented himself courageously to the 
crowd, and only succeeded in preventing the effusion of blood, 
by promising to change his ministry. It is then evident by all 
that precedes, that King Otho at several different periods called 
the Knglish party to the direction of affairs, that he never treated 
them as enemies, and that he was always ready to give them 
their equal share of power when they were willing to accept it. 

M. Coletti and M. Metana, chief of the Russian party, suc- 
ceeded to the Mavrocordato ministry; but had those who 
directed the policy of England in Greece done so with greater 
skill and salina, they might have foreseen that this forced 
alliance could not last, and that, with a little patience, the 
French party must come round again to them. On the contrary, 
the fallen faction let loose all their fury against their successors ; 
no means was spared to overthrow them ; their newspapers were 
crowded with the most revolting accusations ; their tone became 
even seditious, and at length they ended in using open revolt as 
an arm. 

In 1845, a wise and moderate speech of Lord Aberdeen’s, 
in the House of Lords, repelling the bitter accusations of Lord 
Beaumont against the Greek government, produced the greatest 
effect in Greece, was spoken of in the two chambers of that 
country with gratitude, and turned anew all the sympathy of 
the Greeks towards England, with the hope that the English 
government did not perhaps share the errors of the legation, 
who were becoming more and more the dupe and the organ of 
the ambition of certain individuals. But since 1846, and the 
formation of the present ministry in England, the evil received a 
still greater augmentation, and emanated from a higher source. 
Lord Palmerston saw with the eyes of Sir Edmund i who 
saw with those of the Greek opposition. From that moment all 
the diatribes of the journals of that party (and the sycophants of 
modern Greece are well worthy of their ancestors) were embodied 
in the despatches, and often became the subject of violent notes. 
The greatest exaggerations, the most monstrous fables, were 
put into the mouths of the orators of both houses of Parliament, 
and in substance confirmed by Lord Palmerston. In conse- 
quence of this system, the most vexatious demands were addressed 
without ceasing to the Greek government, and leaving them neither 
rest nor respite. This was certainly not the most skilful way of 
conducting the affairs of England in Greece. ‘The most influential 
me's being in power, the English government ought to have 
cept on good terms with it,—to have tried to win it, not to com- 
bat with it. England was loved in the country,—they ought not 
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to have alienated that affection: her influence was established on 
anterior benefits conferred,—they ought not to have destroyed i, 
nor to have made it depend on the fall of such or such a party ; 
they ought not to have confided it to the patronage, and united 
it to the fate of a faction; above all, since that faction put asa 
condition to its existence the overthrow of the throne: for, since 
the death of Coletti, the opposition have taken a still more signi- 
ficant attitude. It is no longer against the ministry, but against 
the king himself, that their attacks are now directed, All this, 
for England, is like seeking, by the most thorny, the longest or 
perhaps an altogether impossible road, to obtain what is ysis | 
within her grasp. Even were all the recriminations of the Gree 
opposition indubitably true, England ought to have limited her- 
self to advising, to exhorting, remembering that advice given with 
a good grace is generally received in the same manner, keeping 
completely out of party quarrels, and not giving the lie to the 
good-will which the English have always shown to Greece. 

But it may, perhaps, be said that it is precisely the interest 
which the English government take in the prosperity of the 
Greek people that makes them consider it as a duty to raise their 
voice in their defence, and to sacrifice their relations with a 
government which is ruining the country, by taking the side of 
the opposition which promises to save it. This point of view, if 
it really is the true one, certainly does honour to their philan- 
thropy; but it also obliges us to give a rapid glance at the prin- 
cipal accusations brought against the Greek government and its 
chief, and to examine how far they are conformable to truth, 
and serious enough to justify the extreme severity of the English 
policy ; and whether the latter has not, with too easy confidence, 
admitted as a rule of conduct the inventions, or at least the 
exaggerations of party spirit. 

An opinion received without contestation by all those to whom 
the Greek opposition journals serve as an authority, is, that 
King Otho is devoid of even the most common-place intelligence. 
This is so well accredited, particularly in England, that an asser- 
tion to the contrary would probably be treated as a paradox : 
yet we are firmly persuaded, that if all the ministers who have 
ever served under King Otho were to be interrogated, they would 
not bear witness to his want of intelligence. What they parti- 
cularly complain of in him is the excessive perspicuity with 
which he distinguishes the most minute details in an affair, and 
often startles and embarrasses them excessively by the most 
unexpected, but often the most just objections. If this is not 
a kingly virtue, for too great an attention to details smothers the 
whole, and disturbs the general point of view, it is certainly 
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a proof of subtlety and penetration in the intellectual faculties of 
the King of Greece. As to his other qualities, his love of justice 
is proverbial in Greece, and acknowledged even by his enemies: 
he often carries it to an excess which almost becomes a fault ; 
for in a king, who ought to combine all things in such a manner 
as to hold the balance equal between opposing interests, every 
excess, even that of a virtue, may be considered as a fault. His 
humanity cannot be contested any more than his justice ; he has 
perhaps abused, if one may say so, his privilege of pardon, and 
never seriously punished a political crime. Successive amnesties 
have always re-instated all those whom the law had condemned 
for reasons of this nature, and it has even been said that so much 
clemency resembled weakness. His private life is of a most 
exemplary austerity; on this head the court of Greece has 
indeed exercised a most salutary influence on the morality of the 
higher society of that new-born nation. In fine, it is also 
beyond doubt that King Otho is gifted with great natural intre- 
pidity. On the night of the 15th Septemper, 1843, and in the 
riot of the 16th of August, 1844, he presented himself courage- 
ously to the mob; and at all times, when the opposition is 
declaiming against his person in the most violent manner, both 
in the newspapers and in the taverns, he is to be seen traversing 
the town almost alone and with the most perfect calmness. 
But, of course, the medal has also its reverse. The indecision 
and temporizing of King Otho are well known, and are often a 
serious hindrance to the regular march of the government. But 
these faults spring also from his punctilious equity, which makes 
him never decide upon any thing until he has examined every 
thing himself, weighed every thing; for his attachment to the 
country he governs is deep and sincere,—so much so, that it has 
often been said by those who lose patience at the disastrous 
intrigues of some individuals, who may truly be called the ene- 
mies of their country, that King Otho is the most true Greek at 
heart in the kingdom. 

Another accusation which the opposition direct against the 
king himself, in order to take from him the affection of the 
people, is, that he accepted the constitution with hypocritical 
intentions, and that he is working secretly to destroy it. The 
constitution of Greece is far from being a master-piece as regards 
the country, and the result has proved it; but, such as it is, 
it is indispensable ; and King Otho having once admitted it as the 
fundamental law of his kingdom, whoever is acquainted with his 
character and his religious strictness in every thing concerning 
an oath or a promise, never could believe the aim of his i to 
be that of which he is accused, The revolution of 1843, in which 
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he had been forced to resign himself even to thank and decorate 
the troops who had risen in revolt against him, had shaken the 
throne to its very foundation; and, to save the country from 
impending anarchy, the most urgent necessity was to give back 
to royalty a part of the prestige and strength it had lost. Mavro- 
cordato, the first to whom the task was committed, would not 
or could not acquit himself of it. Instead of trying to raise the 
king, he seemed rather resolved to humiliate him still more: 
he imposed upon him, in his own palace, as aide-de-camp, ' the 
General Callergi, the leader of the revolt ; and as orderly officer 
in waiting, an infantry lieutenant, who, in the tumult, crowned 
with roses, like a Bacchus, had the insolence to hold out a bottle 
of wine to the queen, who was at the window of the palace, for 
her to drink to the Constitution. In short, Mavrocordato, 
during the few months of his administration, weighed upon the 
throne with all the weight of his unpopularity. Coletti, who 
succeeded him, saw that the safety of the state was at stake; 
that not a moment must be lost, and no means spared to prop up 
the throne with all the elements of strength that were to be 
found in the country. This was the first necessity; every thing 
else was secondary. He surrounded the king with the greatest 
possible respect, and tried to rally round the government all the 
depositaries of strength and influence, be they whom they might, 
such as General Tzavella, Colocotroni, Glaraki in the Russian 
party, and Stratos in the English. He repulsed those of his 
ancient friends, who, like Generals Grivas and Grisiotti, thought 
they might impose their pretensions on the royal authority; and 
it ought not to appear surprising that he took from Sir Richard 
Church the very important post of commander-general of the 
forces ; for, though a most excellent man, he belonged to the 
least moderate faction of the opposition ; and he left him his rank 
in the army, which was afterwards resigned, and his place as 
senator. When the opposition raised the rebellion of Grivas 
first, and then of Grisiotti, Coletti succeeded, in a few days, in 
quieting these disturbances; and the English policy being then 
hostile to Greece, he assured to the government the support of 
France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Bavaria. These were 
services sufficiently important to explain the trust that King 
Otho placed in this minister, without considering it as the reward 
of a plot woven against the constitution. Besides, had this plot 
existed, M. Coletti and the king must have been very skilful 
never to allow the slightest trace of it to appear, and very un- 
skilful never to have tried to put it into execution. The Coletti 
ministry, named after the elections had been terminated under the 
auspices of M. Mavrocordato, yet disposed of a yery compact 
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majority ; still that majority was never employed to destroy the 
constitution. A year later, the opposition, profiting by the dis- 
content of several deputies, who had supposed that their position 
authorized them to make the most exaggerated personal demands, 
succeeded in gaining them over against the ministry, whom they 
thought thus to constrain to every concession ; but the opposi- 
tion, thus augmented, chose an Nagra se of _ in 
opposing the highl ular mode of tax-gathering which the 
salhintey had papas: M. Coletti preferred dissolving the 
chamber, and consulting the nation; and the nation answered by 
a general manifestation of confidence in electing a chamber in 
which the opposition was scarcely represented at all. As far as 
this, there was nothing unconstitutional. 

But here the opposition entrenched themselves in their last 
stronghold; the senate had been constituted under the ministry 
of M. Mavrocordato, and almost exclusively of his friends. In 
the answer to the king’s speech, the senate chose therefore to 
attack the lower chamber, dectacitas it illegally elected. Such a 
collision between the two legislative bodies would have been the 
ruin of the constitution, and might have the most fatal results. 
The king declared to the senate that he could not accept such an 
address: this was cried out against as a violation of the constitu- 
tion, whereas in reality it was its salvation. But the opposition 
from thenceforward continued to declare the chamber illegal, the 
ae guilty of having interfered in the elections, and the king 
the author of all the evil for having tolerated and directed these 
proceedings. It is not necessary to be very deeply versed in the 
theory of constitutional government to understand that the 
ministers being alone responsible, the king has no right to oppose 
their acts, until the nation has pronounced against them by the 
voice of the parliament. Besides, if we are correctly informed, 
and we believe we are so, the intervention so much blamed of the 
Coletti ministry was not that of violence, but on most occasions 
the simple expression of the desire of the government with regard 
to the candidate to be preferred; and almost every where the 
people returned the ministerial candidate, which proved nothing 
else than that the people, tired of internal divisions, only wished 
the stability of order, and placed implicit confidenee in the 
government. According to the opposition, however, the chamber 
was illegal, the ministry supported by it was in good logic anti- 
national, and the king who maintained the one and the other an 
enemy to the constitution and the leader of a party. And the truth 
of this they tried to prove by three successive revolts, which if 
they proved any thing it was quite the contrary, for the nation 
repulsed them. That King Otho should maintain a ministry sup- 
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ported by the parliament of the country, and by the great majority 
of the foreign diplomacy, was, in our opinion, as prudent as it was 
constitutional ; and that he had become the leader of a party was 
disproved, when, after the death of Coletti, he immediately thought 
of, and in the month of March last, finally proposed to Mavro- 
cordato to form a cabinet, notwithstanding that the newspapers 
of his party were full of the most malignant insinuations against 
the king himself, whom they represented as the author of all the 
evils that were, according to them, destroying the country. But 
Mavrocordato annexed to his acceptance conditions which gave it 
to be understood, that the opposition had something quite different 
in view from the mere change of the ministry. He demanded the 
dissolution of the chamber, and a general amnesty for all the 
rebels, But the chamber had already been dissolved the year 
before; and the exercise of the royal prerogative of dissolution 
twice in the space of one parliamentary period, is a constitutional 
anomaly, almost a violation of the will of the nation, not to speak 
of the financial embarrassments it would indubitably cause. 
Besides, the late events in France had caused such excitement in 
the country, that it was not without very great danger that new 
elections could have been attempted ; besides it was unnecessary, 
as the chamber promised to support the new ministry, and at the 
same time the king offered them an act of dissolution to be had 
the moment that promise was transgressed ; but Mavrocordato 
insisted. In the same manner he insisted on the general amnesty, 
in spite of the observation that continued impunity was lowering 
the consideration of the government and emboldening crime, and 
that this measure would bring back into the country a horde of 
dangerous and perhaps ill-intentioned men. But the king finally 
ended in sacrificing prudence to humanity, and yielded this point, 
though the result was soon seen. No sooner had the protégés of 
the opposition received their pardon, than they passed the frontiers 
as rebels, bringing even Turks to overthrow the throne. How- 
ever, King Otho not having come to terms with Mavrocordato, 
not the less changed his ministry, and formed the new cabinet 
from among the more moderate of the English party ; which is 
another proof that he did not systematically avoid that party, and 
that if Mavrocordato is not at the head of affairs, it is his own 
fault. But what characterises the line followed by the English 
policy in Greece is, that scarcely was this ministry formed when it 
was disowned, because one man was wanting in it. Every thing 
for him, nothing without him. 
We cannot pass in silence another accusation against the king 
of Greece and his ministers, which has furnished ample matter for 
the opposition. It is, that the country is infested by numerous 
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brigands liberated by Coletti. During Mavrocordato’s ministry 
the rather cavalier manner in which the elections were watched 
over, had exasperated and roused to arms many individuals ; 
verhaps the then opposition was not perfectly innocent in this, 
but any way the government treated these men as brigands, and 
in that they were to a certain degree right. But when the then 
opposition became in their turn government, these men, who had 
no further reason for discontent, demanded their pardon ; and the 
Coletti ministry knowing well they were not brigands, and not 
caring to have to reduce them by force when they were ready to 
yield of their own accord, pardoned them. The opposition, there- — 
fore, cried loudly for two years that Coletti had covered Greece 
with brigands, whom he had in his pay to serve his own purposes ; 
and Mr. Baillie Cochrane several times repeated the same in par- 
liament. But, in the first place, it is singular, that these same 
brigands should have been every where pursued and exterminated 
by the very government who was supposed to keep them in pay ; 
secondly, that all those who were caught, or whose name was 
known, happened to be by their antecedents in connexion with 
the leaders of the opposition ; and, finally, that that very opposi- 
tion, who raised such cries of holy horror against the amnesty of 
those whom they called brigands, lately annexed as a condition 
to their acceptance of power a general amnesty and without restric- 
tion, to several hundreds of real brigands. 

To complete the picture of ferocious tyranny of which King 
Otho is accused, it has been often repeated in Kngland, and was 
the great hobby of Mr. Baillie Cochrane, that that prince rejoiced 
in the blood of his subjects and delighted in torture. But this 
extraordinary accusation must have been generally treated as a 
calumny, or it would have awakened all over Europe a cry of 
horror against a prince, who, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, ventured to renew the amusements of Nero; and the 
Greeks must be wonderfully inconsistent to have fought ten years 
against the Turks, and now submit to a king who orders them to 
be tortured. But no, there is not a single man who has known 
the King of Greece, who would not repulse such a calumny. We 
have already said that his fault is, an excess of humanity. 

It is, above all, a certain Tzino, a captain of gendarmerie, who is 
said to be the executor of these acts of tyranny. This Tzino is a 
very active officer, who extirpated the brigandage in Acarnania, 
where that evil is endemic. Did he always do so with the code 
of laws in his hand? Perhaps not; for, from the habits and 
peculiar circumstances of that province, with legal forms he never 
would have caught a single brigand. It seems that he found the 
best way to take the brigands was to attack those who concealed 
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them, which he did by extra-judicial means, such as lodging his 
soldiers in their houses, &c.; and though these means may seem 
irregular in a regularly organized society, in Arcanania they never 
failed in their effect. And the best proof that this officer never 
employed torture, nor committed any act of barbarity that could 
be complained of, is, that when the late ministry recalled him from 
that province, the inhabitants earnestly solicited by successive 
petitions his return, as being the only officer capable of insuring 

ublic safety. All the horrible stories which have been told of 
him, were at the time contradicted by the official journals in 
Greece, as gratuitous inventions of those whom he prevented from 
exciting disturbances ; and yet not the less, every time the Greek 
loan is taken into consideration in either house of parliament 
these stories re-appear, to heighten the interest of certain 
harangues, by giving them a more dramatic turn. 

In short, the Greek opposition and their upholders elsewhere 
have done and said so much, that it is now a generally received 
idea by some, that Greece is a sort of political abortion, destined 
to die of inanition ; by others, that a bad government has dried up 
in her the sources of life, has made her go back in the path of 
civilization and prosperity, has squandered her resources, and 
fraudulently subtracted, or foolishly dilapidated the funds with 
which they ought to acquit the debt due to the European powers. 
That Greece does not possess the conditions of existence is a 
great error. Excepting her small extent, and consequently her 
political weakness, she possesses anes that are wanting to 
many countries larger than herself. Her position and her 
geographical conformation, her situation with regard to the 
populations of Turkey, the fertility of her soil, her fortunate 
climate, the intelligence and activity of her inhabitants, their 
degree of civilization, and even their small number in proportion to 
the extent of their territory, are sources of prosperity so abundant, 
that the plague of pauperism, which consumes the kingdoms of 
Europe, is almost entirely unknown. The second question now 
remains to be examined, whether all those benefits bestowed by 
nature on Greece, are not lost to her through a government which 
represses her development, and throws her resources to the wind. 
The too impatient friends of Greece, as well as her too exacting 
creditors, may reasonably regret that her progress is not more 
rapid ; but it is also just to inquire whether it could easily have 
been so, and how far it could be asked of the government. The 
successive diminution which may be remarked for some years 
past in the revenues of the country, is undoubtedly an alarming 
symptom ; the existence of the evil is undeniable, but the cause 
to which it has been attributed is not so. If, as it has been pre- 
tended, the primary cause is the King of Greece himself, or the 
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overnment acting at his instigation, this diminution ought to 
Rave inanifested itself, above all, during the reign of absolutism, and 
not since the constitution has set bounds to the royal power ; yet 
it is the contrary that has taken place. It is since 1843 that the 
financial position has become worse. ‘The people pay more, and 
the treasury receives less. Before the revolution the receipts 
were gradually augmenting, and in 1840 the revenue had risen to 
seventeen millions of drachms, (about 671,000/. sterling,) and the 
state was then able to pay three and a half millions of the interest 
of the foreign debt. From 1844 to 1847, on the contrary, the 
revenue has diminished gradually to thirteen, twelve, eleven, and 
finally to nine and a half millions. It is therefore evident, that 
nothing can be more 7 than to iay on King Otho the blame 
of the squandering and consequent reduction of the revenue. 
Nor can the Coletti ministry, who governed the country from 1845 
to 1847, bear that blame, as these afflicting symptoms in the 
finances had already begun in 1844. It is, therefore, elsewhere 
that the reason is to be sought for, and the epoch of their first 
appearance furnishes it at once. 

We are far from admitting the doctrine of a certain absolute 
sovereign, who styled a representative constitution a system of 
corruption. <A constitution, applied to Greece according to her 
real wants and her local circumstances, composed by disinterested 
men, having nothing in view but the good of the country, would 
be the greatest boon that could be granted to the country. That 
of 1843 is a production of theory, admitted in Greece on the 
faith and example of other nations; having nothing in common 
with her, neither her morals, nor her wants, nor her social con- 
dition. In France, and still more in England, influence and ca- 
pacity go together ; and the representative elections send to the 
capital a contingent of learning, probity, experience, and know- 
lodge of local wants. Malversation, in the exercise of public 
functions, is branded as the most infamous of actions. In Greece, 
on the contrary, in the present state of society, influence, at least 
local influence, is quite distinct from capacity. ‘The former is to 
be found in the provinces among men whe are in immediate con- 
tact with the people, and not very far distant from them by their 
education or their amount of learning; the other is concentrated 
almost exclusively in Athens among men who have no immediate 
connexion with the provinces. It was to these last that before 
the constitution the functions in the State were principally con- 
fided, as their superior education, their greater erudition, their 
respect for their duty, were a warrant of their probity. But, 


since the nomination of the ministers depends upon the deputies, 
and the election of the deputies depends upon the electors, whose 
ideas of right and wrong have been considerably influenced 
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by the system of disorder under which they had grown up, and 
who cannot yet comprehend that the right they exercise is a pre- 
cious privilege which they ought to be careful of profaning, it is 
no longer capacity, but influence, that is demanded of those who 
are at the head of affairs,—the influence of the ministers upon 
the deputies, the influence of the deputies upon the electors. 
And as, in a struggle between two equally influential candidates, 
the highest bidder gains the day, the deputy is named by dint of 
promises, and the ministry supported by dint of concessions ; 
and, consequently, the embezzlement of the public fortune is all 
the more certain result of this constitutional game, that the 
ministers thus elected have rarely the capacity necessary to pre- 
vent it. M. Metaxa, when Minister of Finance in 1845, changed 
the mode of raising the revenue, which, as Greece has no register 
of lands, had always been done in a most primitive manner by 
farming out the taxes at a public auction. This manner, by which 
a third person was interposed between the contributary and the 
state, was extremely vexatious to the people, and highly unpo- 
pular. The ministry, yielding to the exclamations of the depu- 
ties, substituted for it the system of colleeting the taxes directly 
by government agents. But as the choice of these collectors 
was generally imposed upon the minister by the influence of the 
deputies, and the finance officers in the provinces were more or 
less their creatures, collectors and officers play into each other's 
hands ; and the treasury has undergone such enormous losses, 
that for 1848 the Government has been obliged to go back to the 
old plan of farming the revenue. Yes, it cannot be denied. It 
is that constitution which the English ministry rejected when 
their friends Armansperg or Mavrocordato were in power, and 
which they imposed on Greece when Christides was at the head 
of affairs, that is the principal cause of the diminution in the 
revenue, and the daily increasing difficulty which that country 
finds in acquitting her debt to the foreign powers, and particularly 
to England, her severest creditor. King Otho and his Govern- 
ment have often been accused of being fraudulent debtors, of 
wishing by subterfuges to avoid paying their debt, and of wasting 
in useless expenses the sums*destined thereunto. Such a reproach 
is a disgrace to the honour of a private individual, and still more 
so to that of a nation or a government; and those who make it 
should be very sure that it is not on the faith of unfounded ca- 
lumnies that they give up to public reprobation a nation which 
rather claims interest for its involuntary misfortunes,—a Govern- 
ment, which has a right to approbation for the — perse- 
verance with which it struggles against insurmountable difficulties. 
hough it seems to us beneath the dignity of England thus to 
place hee heel twice a year on the neck of Greece, to foree that 
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noble creation of the sympathy of Europe to pay the miserable 
sum of 20,000/., still we cannot contest her right, or even that it 
is her duty, before taking upon herself a foreign debt, to examine 
why she does so. To appreciate justly the obligations which the 
loan imposes upon Greece, one must recollect the circumstances 
under which it was contracted, and the manner in which it was 
disposed of, 

t was in 1833 that England, France, and Russia, in con- 
stituting the kingdom of Greece, determined at the same time 
to sustain it by a loan of sixty-six millions of drachmas 
(2,000,000/.). This subsidy was without doubt generous and in- 
dispensable : royalty required this support to acquire authority ; 
the young state, after the ravages of the war, and the oppression 
of past ages, could not have attempted without this help a regular 
organisation. But this loan was less destined to defray the re- 
gular expenses of the country than to re-open the obstructed 
sources of national wealth, to create new resources, to make the 
land bear fruit, to enliven commerce and develop industry; and 
if it did not produce more than the annual sum of its own in- 
terest, it was not only useless, but certain to bring the country to 
bankruptey ; as it was impossible to expect that the interest, 
amounting to 3,800,000 drachmas a year, could ever come out of 
the limited revenue of the country. 

The Greek nation was not consulted when this debt was con- 
tracted ; and, indeed, it was not necessary, as it was not possible 
that such a benefit could be rejected. But what is infinitely 
more important is, that the nation was not consulted either on 
the use to be made of it. Though the war of emancipation had 
been extended by the Greeks at different periods of the revolu- 
tion, even to the summit of Mount Athos, still the great powers, 
in their solicitude for the pacification of the East, decided that 
damages for the national property of the: provinces, not occupied 
by Greek troops on the arrival of Capodistria, should be paid by 
Greece to Turkey to the amount of twelve millions and a half; 
and this they gave beforehand out of the loan. But the land 
thus purchased by the State was far from being worth this enor- 
mous sum, and did not yield more than a very small part of the 
interest of it, as all the most fertile lands in these provinces 
belonged to individual Turks, who sold them, on their own ac- 
count, to Greeks or foreigners. Besides this, the charges on the 
realization and administration of the loan were enormous, and 
produced a loss to the Greeks, for negotiations, commissions, 
coinage, &e., of about 5,750,000 drachmas'. Out of the same 


? A drachma is worth eightpence halfpenny. There are twenty-eight drachmas 
in a pound sterling. 
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loan were also retained all advances made formerly either by 
governments or private individuals, amounting to nearly 2,500,000 
drachmas ; and, lastly, the interest and sinking fund of the first 
year was subtracted from the capital; and when, after 1836, 
(ireece was no longer able to pay the interest and sinking fund, 
they were deducted from the third instalment of the loan which 
had not yet been sent to Greece. In this manner, of the sixty- 
six millions of debt which weigh upon Greece, she only received 
in reality 19,612,000 drachmas; and even of that sum, from the 
year 1833 to 1836, were paid back, in interest and sinking fund, 
7,163,408 drachmas. From which it follows that Greece, of 
whom is required the yearly payment of the interest of a debt of 
sixty-six millions of drachmas, did not, in fact, receive or apply 
to her wants more than twelve millions and a half. But did 
Greece profit even by the poor remains of this unlucky bounty ? 
Our readers shall judge. According to the decision of the pro- 
tecting powers, who did not ask the opinion of the Greeks, the 
regency arrived in Greece with a Bavarian army, and disbanded 
the native troops. It was thought that the safety of the new 
throne required this measure; but this was a great mistalfe. The 
halo which surrounded royalty, the general enthusiasm of the 
people, their weariness of internal divisions, and the recollection 
of the recent evils of anarchy, would have defended the throne 
much more efficaciously than all the German bayonets, and would 
have left the Government time to give the country a good military 
organization. The disbanded soldiers became brigands, and ra- 
vaged the country ; and the presence of the foreigners caused 
two revolts, which the Bavarians could not quell, not being ac- 
quainted either with the country or with the tactics of the Greeks, 
who beat them completely. This foreign army cost eight millions 
in 1833, nine millions in 1834, and six millions and a half in 1835 ; 
whereas, from 1836, when the king dismissed them, the war de- 
partment did not cost more than Fur millions. This, therefore, 
is what became of the loan of sixty-six millions of drachmas. 
We recapitulate, to make the statement more distinct :— 
Drachimas. 


To the Turks for the purchase of the public property in 
Phthiotis ee ee ee ee ee ee 12,500,000 


Non valeurs and charges on the realization of the loan 5,750,000 
Retained for former advances made to Greece .. 06 2,500,000 
Interest and sinking fund paid by Greece ee oe 7,150,000 
Interest and sinking fund retained on the capital -» 26,000,000 
To the Bavarian army (addition to the budget from 1833 

01885) 6. tet) oben? Oh Yo SHicwee See 


Total ee ee 65,400,000 
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This, therefore, was the present made by Europe to Greece on 
constituting her as an independent state—a passive debt without 
an active balance, the interest of which amounts to a quarter of her 
annual revenue in the most prosperous years! And with this im- 
mense, this impossible burden, she is told to advance ; she is ac- 
cused of not Ae ath wd more rapidly; and the government of Kin 
Otho is blamed for her slow progress, whereas it ought rather to 
excite astonishment that so feeble a bark has not long since been 
submerged; and, at the least, interest should be awarded to the 
silots who make such efforts to keep her afloat. But whatever may 
om said to the contrary, it is not the less certain that Greece, in 
spite of the weight thus hung round her neck, is advancing. That 
he should not yet have attained the degree of prosperity enjoyed 
by the most civilized nations of Europe, cannot surprise those who 
reflect that a country coming out of a slavery of several ages by 
a war of extermination, cannot arriye in the space of fifteen years 
at the point to which other nations have attained by the continued 
efforts of many centuries, And it is but just also to keep in 
mind the unfavourable circumstances which have even in that 
short space of time impeded the development of the Greek people. 
The ‘discord between the members of the regency, the unskilful 
and interested administration of Count Armansperg, the financial 
crisis always impending from the demands for the interest of the 
loan, and, lastly, the revolution of 1843, the work of a party and 
the result of the snnowengenient it had received. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these obstacles, it is impossible not to acknowledge 
that the progress is great. 

The successive augmentation of the revenue during the first 
eight years is proof sufficient. 


In 1833 the revenue amounted to about 7,700,000 drachmas. 
1834 e° ee ee a 11,100,000 ‘ 
1835 oe o° ee ee 13,600,000 " 
1836 ee ee ee o“ 13,600,000 "7 
1837 ee o6 66 Se 13,900,000 - 
1838 ee ee oe «+» 14,800,000 6 

1839 ee ef ee ee 15,500,000 of 

ae. a " .. 17,500,000 “ 


A gradual augmentation from seven and a half millions to 
seventeen and a half would be inexplicable, did one not admit at the 
same time an equally. growing prosperity, a proportional develop- 
ment in all the branches of national activity, and the salutary in- 
fluence of the Government. And facts prove what we advance. 
During the oppression of the Turks, Greek commerce was not 
very extensive ; but the sailors of that country, whose skill and 
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intrepidity is well known, profited by the wars which accompanied 
and followed the French revolution, made immense profits, and 
created for themselves a very considerable mercantile navy. When 
the Greek revolution broke out they offered their riches to their 
country, and changed their merchant vessels into fireships, which 
reduced their navigation and commerce to an extremely low state. 
After the arrival of King Otho, and the return of order and 
liberty, the efficacy of the measures taken by the government 
ve them a new life. By the reform in the system of coins, 
weights, and measures, the opportunities of fraud disappeared, 
and confidence was re-established in small traffic; it was also re- 
established in trade by the suppression of piracy, by the punish- 
ments inflicted on barratry, by the establishment of insurance 
companies ; and on the exterior, the interests of commerce were 
protected by treaties made with almost all the powers of Europe, 
which put Greeks on a footing with the most favoured nations. 
Three elective chambers of commerce were instituted to give their 
advice on all questions concerning the interests of that branch of 
national activity. The. French code was adopted as the law 
regulating the commercial transactions in Greece, and commercial 
lawsuits were sent to special tribunals, the judges being chosen 
from a list presented by the merchants, Finally, the import 
duty from one Greek port to another was suppressed as an illibe- 
ral impediment ; and the tariff of the export and import duties, 
which oppressed the commerce, was modified, These measures 
of course produced their fruit; and the value of the imports, ex- 
orts, transit, and coasting trade of the kingdom of Greece, which 
in 1833 was 26,800,000 drachmas, rose in 1840 to 78,800,000, 

In the docks of Syra, the Pirzeus, Egina, and the islands, a 
most extraordinary activity reigns; and for several years past the 
mercantile navy has aaaten at the rate of 600 ships, great 
and small, every year. The total number of ships is about 3000 
of about 100 tons’ weight, and more than 12,000 smaller for the 
coasting trade; and the freight of ships for long voyages during 
this year amounts to 12,000,000 drachmas. 

Let us turn to the agriculture of Greece. Under the Turks 
the Greeks cultivated with a bad grace the crops they were never 
to reap; during the war of independence the greater part of the 
land remained uncultivated, but since their freedom the Greeks 
have busied themselves actively about their agriculture, and their 
government has given them every encouragement. It has insti- 
tuted a model farm and nursery garden, which furnishes fruit- 
trees to the whole of Greece; it has granted to every peasant a 
stremma (1000 French square metres) of land for his garden free 
of tax; it has permitted whoever chooses to cultivate the national 
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lands withoat previous authorization, provided they ce slight 
additional tax; the plantations have been protected by severe 
laws against the destruction of trees; and regulations have been 
published to facilitate colonization. Before the revolution of 1848 
the government had undertaken to drain several marshes, that of 
a part of the lake Copais with the greatest success, and also that 
of Elis; at the same period several roads were constructed, from 
Athens to Livadia, to Megara, and several begun in the Pelopon- 
nesus. But there still remained without doubt wants which it 
was not in the power of the government to satisfy ; for instance, 
there are about 100,000 families of labourers in Greece, and there 
are not more than 25,000 yoke of oxen. It would be necessary 
then to procure 75,000 more, so that each family might have a 
pair to cultivate the portion of land which falls to its share; but 
this would cost a sum of 30,000,000 of drachmas, which would 
have been much better paid out of the loan, than giving it all to 
the Turks, to European bankers, and to useless soldiers. How- 
ever, agriculture continues to flourish. We shall only quote as 
examples of this two of the most important productions of the 


country. 
Greece in 1832 produced 4,000,000 Ibs. of currants. 
té 


1840 ‘ . 10,000,000 «“ 
“ 1845 “ 15,500,000 «“ 
“ 1846 24,500,000 «“ 
“ 1847 * 32,000,000 «“ 


This quantity is the produce of nearly 64,000 stremmas of 
vineyard in full bearing; there is besides this a great number of 
young plantations which have not yet borne fruit. The exporta- 
tion of silk amounted in 1835 to 400,000 drachmas, or 8000 
okes (about three pounds to an oke), at the rate of fifty drachmas 


an oke— 
In 1838 to 716,000 drachmas, or 14,320 okes. 


1839 910,000 ‘ 18,200 ‘* 
1847 2,250,000 sy 45,000 * 


These quantities are those of the exportation, but the real 
produce of last year amounts to 100,000 okes, a great part being 
consumed in the country, and some is smuggled out. 

Several millions of trees have been imported into Greece from 
Italy = 1835, besides all those furnished by the royal nursery 
ground, ; 

The government might be accused of greater negligence with 
regard to the manufactures, and the opposition has not failed to 
do so; but even this is not altogether just. The reason of the 
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slow. progress of this branch of national activity will. be better 
understood if one considers, that of the whole male population of 
Greece, amounting to about, 200,000 grown men, 100,000 are 
husbandmen, and more than 50,000 are sailors and merchants ; 
which proves that the principal attention of the nation is turned 
in the two directions which the nature of their country indicates 
to them. Their natural good sense tells them that they should 
do ill to leave the ready and abundant resources which the 
have within their reach, to seek others which are problematical. 
Manufacture is a means, not an end; it is the means which 
nations employ to enrich themselves, but if they have others 
easier and more productive, they are not wrong in preferring 
them. But with all this the national industry has not been en- 

_ tirely neglected. The government has instituted a board of manu- 
factures, and a school of arts and trades, and sent young men to 
different parts of Europe to be educated in the manufactures, 
That which has made the greatest progress is the silk spinning, 
which is established on a great scale in j satan at the Pires, 
and at Athens, with excellent machines and a much improved 
method, which has doubled the value of this produce. 

A national bank established in 1840 has sles much contributed 
to the development of the country by lending at a much lower 
rate than the sr interest of money. 

The intellectual state of Greece is most flourishing. She pos- 

sesses a complete legislation, civil, penal, and commercial codes 
based upon the French legislature, and modified to suit the 
country ; excellent tribunals have been instituted, and all the 
legal functionaries before the constitution were perfectly well 
chosen, but unfortunately not for life. The church of Greece has 
been detached from that of Constantinople in all matters of Church 
government ; and an independent administrative synod, composed 
of a president and four bishops elected annually, has been insti- 
tuted, to the great discomfit of the Russians and their party. 
Public instruction is highly developed ; 30,000 children frequent 
312 primary schools supported by government, besides 5000 in- 
structed in private schools, and 10,000 students pursue their 
studies in sixty-six grammar schools, four excellent gymnasiums or 
high schools, and a university of thirty professorships, besides the 
military, and several other special schools. An idea may be 
formed of the progress of science in Greece from the fact, that in 
Athens there exist five scientific societies patronised by the king, 
one of which is a sort of academy like that of France. And to 
complete this sketch of the steps made by Greece in the path of 
progress, we may add, that at the end of t e revolution almost all 
er towns were destroyed, and have now all risen from their ruins, 
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even the a have been entirely rebuilt; Athens counts at 


the present day more than 5000 houses, not one of which sub- 
sisted before the arrival of the king. 

But it may be asked if Greece then, in ly of all her diffi- 
culties, has not retrograded under the royal government, wh 
does she not apply a part of her revenue to pay the interest of 
her debt! Is it from dishonesty?! or is it from necessity? We 
have seen that the year the revenue rose to seventeen millions, 
the surplus was employed not on useful and productive works, 
but to pay the interest of the debt. But when the revenue 
scarcely covers the expenses indispensable to the service of the 
state, it cannot be expected to commit suicide by depriving itself 
of these expenses, provided they be really no more than indis- 
pensable. And to prove this we have only to examine the budget, 
which contains nothing but the most urgent expenses; The 


principal items are as follows :— 


1,426,000 drs. for the civil list and the salaries of the members of 
Parliament. 

4,430,000 ,, for the war department. Greece has twelve princi- 
pal fortresses besides several smaller, in all of which, 
as well as in the principal towns, she requires gar- 
risons; also an extensive open frontier, which must 
be guarded by a continued cordon. The Greek 
army all in all is not 8000 men, the minimum which 
can suffice to her wants. 

1,157,000 ,, for the navy, which ought to be the principal strength 
of the young kingdom, and which contains only 
fourteen vessels large and sinall, and a service of 
600 men. To this are only added the indispensable 
reparations, and the building of a single brig of 
twenty cannons. 

1,791,000 ,, for the home department, who, besides the expense of 
the administration, public safety, the prisons, the 
post offices, keeping up of existing roads, and some 
relief to the indigent, there is only added a small 
part of a sum for the building of an establishment 
for the public offices, in order to save the annual 
rents now paid. 

450,000 ,, for the foreign office, containing only the consulships 
and four legations. 


The rest of the budget contains only the expenses of the tri- 
bunals, schools, the clergy, and the finance officers. It is there- 
fore evident that it would be impossible to cut off any of the 
annual expenses of the state, without paralysing the service, and 
exposing the country to serious danger. If Greece cannot fulfil 
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the engagements she has been made to contract, it is not from 
want of will, but from want of power. But if she were left to 
herself to enjoy the fruits of a few years of peace, if time were 
but given her to develop her resources, there is every reason to 
hope that she would be able at last to acquit herself of the heavy 
debt which she has incurred without profiting by it. For be- 
sides the advantages of position and fertility, Greece 

at unexplored riches in her national lands, consisting of 
arable land, olive and mulberry trees, and vineyards, representing 
a value of several millions of drachmas, and which, if they were 
made over to the people at a low price paid annually, might if 
time realize a capital sufficient of itself to cover the interest of 
the foreign debt. If, therefore, it is neither the good of Greece 
nor the caer interest of England that requires the line of 
policy followed by the latter, what is the cause of this violent 
conduct, this determined animosity which threatens to alienate 
from her all affection, to destroy her influence for ever, and to 
make the English name, formerly so loved and so respected in 
Greece, be vowed to almost equal execration with that of the 
Turks? What is the aim of these stormy despatches which 
excite to disobedience and excuse revolt, of the open support 
given to an opposition which raises its hand. against the king, and 
evokes civil war? What is meant when the agents of England 
become the auxiliaries of the rebels, as at Patras and Vonitza, 
and the Ionian islands are their refuge and starting point? Do 
all these underhand dealings tend to overthrow Greece? We do 
not choose to admit even the possibility of such a supposition ; 
but were it even possible to suppose that the plan is to give up 
Greece to the horrors of anarchy, in order to lay hold on the whole 
or a part of her territory, this political robbery would meet with 
enormous difficulties. ‘To the north of Greece lie all those pro- 
vinces inhabited also by Greeks, who awatt with impatience the 
propitious moment for their deliverance; and these provinces 
touch upon the Sclavonian provinces, which by their position and 
their population touch upon Russia: at the first shock, Greeks 
and Sclayonians would rise like one man ; and if they saw hostile 
projects on the part of Great Britain, they would as the help of 
Russia ; and then the paternal impulse would not be easily quelled, 
even were the nation thus struggling not suppo y the 
sympathy and the interest of other great powers. But suppos- 
ing the plan is only to dethrone King Otho. Would they make 
Greece a republic? Greece republicanised would immediately 
turn towards France, in the same manner as the foreign licy 
of England has just thrown Spain and Italy into the arms of that 
power. But do they intend to - Greece another king! If he 
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is again chosen among the neutral courts, who can answer for his 
continuing the line of policy he might begin by adopting? If a 
change of dynasty takes place in Greece, it may be taken for 
granted that a Russian prince will reign next. It would there- 
fore be a thousand times better for England to maintain the 
existing order of things, to support a king who, if he is not Eng- 
lish, is at least not Russian, to alter her policy, and imitate the 
wisdom of France and Russia, try to influence King Otho by 
gentleness rather than by violence, at the risk of seeing Greece 
and her king fall into the hands of Russia, or Greece without her 
king into the hands of France. 

















Rest in the Church. 


Ant. VI.—Rest in the Church. By the Author of “ From Ouford 
to Itome.” London: Longmans. 


Tuts book is rather remarkable, as suggestive of the nature 
of those spiritual temptations which some amongst us have 
had or still have to endure in their endeavours to realize the 
Catholic Faith of our Church, than notable for the originality 
of its ideas or any peculiar brilliancy of illustration. Regarded in 
a literary, and possibly even in a Catholic point of view, “ From 
Oxford to Rome” was a more valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of the day. It had more of life and freshness ; it appealed 
more sensibly to the reader’s heart ; and breathed, we almost feel 
inclined to add, a more loving and ardent appreciation of the 
highest mysteries of the faith. The authoress is one of those 
who has deserted our Anglican mother for the communion of 
Rome; but, unlike many who have been nurtured and bred 
within her fold and yet have turned against her, she is, or rather 
was, a daughter of Protestant dissent. We would hope and pray 
that this fact may lighten the load of her criminality ; — we 
feel it impossible to conceal our conviction, that a melancholy ab- 
sence of true self-discipline, a wilfulness that will on all occasions 
choose its own way, an ultra-protestantism (if we may so express 
ourselves) of mind and disposition, has led this lady so far astray, 
and is even yet the ruling principle of her faith and conduct. 

Old is the saying, but not less old than true, that extremes 
meet. Careful observers must have noted that the same irreverent 
phraseology, the same careless handling of divine things, which 
1s unhappily so characteristic of Protestant dissent, is also the 
wonted mark of practical Romanism. He, who doubts the fact, 
needs but to glance at any current number of the ‘“ Tablet” or 
“Dolman’s Magazine,” or to run his eyes over the first few 
chapters of the Roman Catholic ‘‘ Father Clement,” ‘‘ Father 
Oswald,” as it is called, ‘‘a Catholic Story,”"—to arrive at an 
absolute and most painful conclusion on this subject. The 
truth is, that freedom, properly guarded and restrained, guided by 
the voice of Scripture and of universal tradition, duly subject 
therefore to Catholic authority, and, above all, hallowed and 
purified by the abiding presence of love and faith and holy 
reverence, 7s the wondrous gift of Providence, the talent for the 
use or abuse of which each man will have to answer to his Maker. 
This freedom, rightly understood, is the only condition of indi- 
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viduality, of mental or spiritual being worthy of the name, of life 
transcending the sphere of animal existence. Kiven to the very 
angels was this individual “ Ego,” involving the power to stand or 
fall, accorded. Freedom appears to be the very basis of creation. 
Without it, though evil indeed had not been possible, the worlds 
and their inhabitants could all have been mere brilliant shadows 
of their Creator’s glory: a myriad lyres responding to the central 
harmony, but that, by the very law of their being, and therefore 
in a degree mechanically and passively ; not with the full intel- 
lectual and spiritual assent of free but humble love. We see 
then that freedom may in one sense be regarded as the origin of 
ill, inasmuch as it must needs involve its possibility, and has 
induced its realization: but even thence must we conclude, how 
glorious and holy a thing this mighty principle must be, which, 
despite the myriad woes occasioned by it, was constituted the 
law of spiritual and mental life by the Everlasting Lord of glory. 
Freedom, then, has been granted to man: he was created in love, 
the image of his Maker. From that lofty height he has indeed 
fallen: he has abused his freedom for ill: he has raised his 
independent ‘‘ Ego” in opposition to his God, instead of lovingly 
submitting it to His All-Wise decrees. And the result was sin 
and shame, and banishment from God’s presence ; nay, more, an 
utter incompetency to regain lost Paradise, an abiding self- 
idolatry, which must for ever separate from God and heaven, 
which is the very element of endless woe. And the Almighty 
would not, from His infinite self-consisteney cow/d not, recall his 
own creation, revoke the law of freedom, which was to be the eternal 
curse or blessing of humanity. He would not annihilate that 
human will which erected self for its god ; which elected the evil, 
and abhorred the good, and which was therefore doomed to endless 
ages of hate-fraught freedom, of free despair. But the Almighty, 
to whom eternity is one boundless Now, the mystic Trinity in 
Unity, our Lord and God, had provided for us “the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” our adorable Saviour and 
Master, ‘“‘the man Christ Jesus ;” and through Him humanity 
has once more been exalted to freedom and communion with its 
Maker. ‘This freedom is once more ours to employ: holy 
Baptism yields the grace which purifies and hallows it, and 
devotes it to God’s service; and that grace is ever-present with 
the wills of those who loye their Lord and Saviour; not 
irresistibly and absolutely controlling, but guiding, elevating, 
sor gles a man to offer the free-will worship of prayer 
and praise. This freedom the Roman Church refuses to re- 
cognise: she proclaims the necessity for absolute obedience to 
human authority ; she assures us that in all religious questions, 
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whether of faith or discipline, the conscience and the intellect 
have virtually no voice. But what is the consequence of this ? 
Free-will, the condition of our being, the law of our existence, 
cannot be altogether extirpated from man’s nature. If it is not 
guided into the right channel, if it is denied its true development, 
it will seek some unlawful means of manifestation. Thus, whilst 
rofessing an absolute external submission to the will and 
authority of a brother sinner, we often find the Romanist the 
victim of a diseased self-will. He strains at what is opposed to 
the nature of humanity, he falls into that very error of irreverence 
which he has confounded with the lawful use of freedom. He 
obeys perhaps externally, but the spirit of obedience, of docile 
love, is wanting to him. He obeys, because he sees or imagines 
to see the absolute rule, ‘Do this, and thou shalt live!” He 
does not obey, because obedience is in itself a holy joy; for a 
relative obedience of this high nature cannot be opposed to true 
reason or conscience,—it must be the child of freedom. 

We do not charge the authoress of ‘‘ From Oxford to Rome ” 
with this irreverence of heart, which yields an externally absolute 
and legal submission, and on that very account can ye no 
more ; but we do recognise in her writings a painful development 
of self-conscious licence,—of religious recklessness, if such a term 
may be pardoned to us. Her first inquiry never seems to be, 
What is God’s will, what my duty? But rather, (severe as the 
assertion may appear,) What is my pleasure? Will the com- 
munion of Rome yield me higher joys, more spiritual blessings, 
than that of the Church of England ?—This, and this alone, 
seems to have been the ruling motive for her apostasy from that 
Church, which had baptized and blessed her with the presence of 
God the Holy Spirit,—which in the Catholic Eucharist had com- 
municated to her fainting soul the glorious Lord of life. She 
knew and felt all this ; deeply, fervently : so she plainly tells us. 
In her first work, “‘ From Oxford to Rome,” she has obviously 
portrayed herself in a female character, Ernestine, whose devo- 
tional transports on being brought within the visible Church of 
Christ, and rendered a recipient of her wondrous blessings, she 
has most beautifully and foelingly described. But an unfortunate 
tendency, also the child of self-will, to yield her conscience and 
intellect to the absolute direction and control of some one self- 
constituted individual guide, this, co-operating with her apparently 
laudable but truly most dangerous thirst for higher spiritual joys, 
for yet more mystic blessings, wherever they were +o be obtained 
and at whatever price,—these things blinded her eyes to the plain 
directions of conscience ; these virtually extinguished reason—that 
light of the mind, without which man is as a wandering bark 
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tossed by every tempest ; these drove her across the boundary of 
right and duty and lawful obedience, and subjected her to the 
despotic supremacy of a Church, which, by her own confession, 
even then had neither fairly won her heart, nor secured the 
homage of her mind or soul. She went, because others went: 
because her earthly guide and teacher set her the example ; 
because Rome dazzled her with the prospect of higher spiritual 
joys: above all, because she did not pause humbly to inquire, 
What is the will of my Lord and Saviour? what is my appointed 
duty !—not because her God called, but because she willed to go. 
No doubt, there was much of self-deception, of enthusiastic zeal ; 
there almost always is in such cases: but we are not too severe 
in denouncing self-will as the origin of this and of wg 4 another 
fall. What are the motives generally assigned for change !— 
Ward's * Ideal” will supply the most practical reply ; Newman’s 
doctrine of Development is an apology for the learned, from the 
former ‘master in Israel,” who knows that from Scripture and 
Catholic tradition he has again and again disproved these tenets 
which he has now thought proper to adopt: it has little influence 
on the general body, who are rather guided by the heart than head, 
who are attracted by the Roman ideal; and who, assuming that the 
Church should be already triumphant, weigh their spiritual mother 
in this ideal balanee, and find her wanting, and then persuade 
themselves that communion with Rome will secure them from the 
spiritual temptations to which they have been exposed, will yield 
them external unity, and breathe peace to their souls. They call 
and long for peace, where no peace is: they will not fight the 
fight of faith: their reasons waver in the strife of infidelity and 
Christianity around them; and instead of going to the true 
fountain of assurance, their Lord and their God, seeking Him in 
humble prayer and the devout use of the appointed means of 
grace, they take refuge under the imaginary infallibility of Rome, 
presuming and really believing that they have thereby increased 
their own chances of salvation. But it is not in this spirit that 
the truly Catholic Christian will act : his first object will not be 
to secure his own personal salvation only, but to set forth the 
glory of God; not to seek the “closer walk” by devotional ex- 
citement, however intense, but in the performance of his bounden 
duty; not to make religious expediency, however fair-seeming, 
but loving and free obedience, the constant rule of life. 

Che authoress of “ From Oxford to Rome” has sinned, in 
common with many a brother and sister, who now perhaps bit- 
terly repent the past; she has deserted her appointed post, and, 
conscious of her sin, she has upraised her voice in these two 
works (for the second indirectly inculeates the same lesson) to 
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warn others against following her example. We have said, that 
her first book appealed more touchingly to the feelings: it was, in 
truth, in many respects very beautiful; occasionally too ornate 
and ambitious in style, and theologically unsatisfactory and self- 
contradictory to a most extraordinary extent, yet nevertheless 
imbued with a deep devotional spirit, and relating a most melan- 
choly tale, which appealed to the sympathies of all. We saw 
therein portrayed the gradual declension of more than one child 
of God from Catholic faith to Romish error, and afterwards 
beheld their spiritual sorrows, in the gradually dawning sense of 
the great sin into which a craving for the luxuries of religion, and 
an absence of attention to the plain commands of duty and the 
will of God, had one by one seduced them. At the conclusion of 
the work we were left with the general impression, that, though 
unsound on many points, its authoress was, in point of faith, 
rather an Anglo-Catholic than a Romanist, save that the obe- 
dience of love was still wanting to her soul. She proclaimed, 
however, distinctly, that whilst she bitterly regretted the step she 
had taken in leaving the Anglican communion, she felt that a 
vow now bound her to the service of Rome, and that she could 
not break that vow without incurring the penalties of mortal sin. 
A strange position this, to which we shall recur anon. 

It has been stated, that the work which now lies before us, 
‘* Rest in the Church,” was written by way of penance for the 
expression of heterodoxy in “ From Oxford to Rome;” for which, 
be it remarked, she had formally declared her penitent grief in 
the chief British organ of Romanism, the ‘ Dublin Review.” 
But we know not how to credit this statement, seeing that the 
same tone of mind manifests itself from the first page to the last 
of this volume; the same peculiar independence of any church,— 
the same resolute “‘ nonconformity,” as she herself expresses it,— 
the same uncatholic self-will. This is severe language; but we 
have already endeavoured to show, why, vindicating the lawful 
rights of the human conscience and intellect, we nevertheless feel 
it our duty to deal harshly with the spirit of disobedience and 
irreverence, wherever and howsoever displayed. This lady must 
know that the Church of Rome makes unconditional submission 
a pledge of her membership; yet she chooses to claim and hold 
this membership, accepting and rejecting just as much as she 
may think proper. How marvellous, and yet-—may we not add !— 
how common is this inconsistency! Anglicans submit to Rome 
without submitting; preferring her communion, her discipline, 
her faith even; but without in the least realizing, or endeavour- 
ing to realize, their new duties. If they cannot absolutely accept 
the faith, and submit to the authority of Rome, what right have 
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they to join her? Either the cardinal doctrine of Rome, her 
infallibility, i is a holy truth or a blasphemous mockery. If true, 
how vain, how sinful must be all opposition to it on the part of 
its vowed servants and slaves! if false, how wicked must be the 
self-willed external submission to it on the part of those who 
know that they are cutting themselves off from communion with 
their own spiritual mother, and virtually, as far as in them lies, 

excommunicating the Church of their Baptism, because she will 
not bow down before that infallible supremacy which they them- 
selves reject, and which must be either the visible curse or bless- 
ing of the Church. Everywhere we perceive in the authoress of 
these works, as in so many others, a shrinking from first prin- 
ciples,—an unwillingness to follow out their own intellectual, 
spiritual, and moral ‘conclusions : and this cowardice cloaks itself 
in the vesture of humility; this real infidelity conceals itself 
beneath the mantle of an external absolute assurance ; the living 
faith of God transmutes itself into a legal submission to the 
Pope,—into what this authoress terms, ‘the demand for an 
ultimate author ity!” And now let us pass as quickly as we well 
may through the records of this suggestive book,—records of holy 
aims and desires and intellectual errors, of devotional feeling 
and will-worship, of catholic love and sectarian practice. In the 
very preface we find a recognition, on the part of the authoress, 
of her own want, the spirit of true obedience, and the false 
remedy suggested, which she afterwards never appears to realize, 
of unconditional submission to external authority. What autho- 
rity, she says not,—apparently, inquires not ; believing, perhaps, 
all inquiry to be uneatholic. *“ Obedience,” she says, ‘is the 
first commandment of the Church, the single law of peace.’ 

Obedience to God{ Yes: this must be absolute. Obedience to 
God's Church? No: for unless that Church be infallible, obedi- 
ence to her must be relative, limited by conscience, guarded by 
the love of God and by duty. But had the authoress believed 
the Chureh to be infallible, she could not have written this book. 
She urges us then practically to yield unlimited obedience to a 
power which may err. Here is the first manifest inconsistency. 
And here let us guard against misconception. We know, in- 
deed, that the promise has been given; we are sure that it is 
fulfilled, and ever will be:—The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against the Church. The central verities of the Catholic faith, 
the holy mystery of the Trinity in unity, and the incarnation of 
our blessed Lord, have been borne witness to at all times and in 
all places by the visible Christian Church. That Church is built 
upon ‘this Rock,” the Godhead of Christ our Lord, and she 
shall never be overthrown. But the Divine promise inyolved no 
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gift of infallibility, guaranteed no preservative against any possi- 
ble error or heresy which should not impugn the very foundations 
of the faith. Finally, this is an age of probation, not of perfect 
bliss ; of faith, not of absolute knowledge; of Catholic authority, 
approving itself alike to the conscience and the intellect, but not 
of infallibility. 

The Introduction is long, and contains much that is remark- 
able. First, the revival of Anglicanism, in its higher sense, 
within the last twenty years, is dwelt on with love; but soon the 
presence of error reveals itself, and the cuckoo-cry for an ultimate 
earthly authority is again upraised, and styled “the great tenet 
of Catholicism,” but apparently without any honest attempt to 
realize the meaning of the cry. Immediately afterwards, we are 
however informed, that the enemy of Catholicism is now—Intel- 
lect! the light divine, which separates man from the brute, 
who can also love and fear, nay, is not wholly devoid of moral 
instincts, while conscience and reason in their higher sense per- 
tain to man alone below. We here see the attempt of human 
nature to justify the extinction of that light which it dares not to 
employ, because in so doing it would at once condemn itself. Phi- 
losophy, knowledge, and human intellect are declared not to be 
subsidiary, but naturally and unavoidably hostile, to faith, reli- 
ance, and the Catholic Church ;—a fatal, but, in a Romanist, no 
unnatural error. True is it, that the wisdom of the pagan world 
was foolishness with God; that the humblest of Christian peni- 
tents was wiser than the heathen sage. ‘True is it even now, 
that the intellect may be partially illumined, whilst the conscience 
is dead in ‘sins and trespasses ;” true is it, that the conscience 
may be led to saving truth, whilst the intellect errs widely from 
the mark. Nevertheless, the moral and the intellectual powers 
in man, far from being necessarily opposed to one another, are 
naturally allied by the closest ties. Conscience may arrive at 
conclusions which altogether transcend the intellect and its _per- 
ceptions, but not at such as are irreconcilable with them. Nay, 
in the ordinary course of life, intellect and conscience are insepa- 
rable; the mind is, no doubt, the vassal of the soul, but it is not 
its foe! Christianity approves itself not only to the conscience, 
but to the intellect as well. 

Then, in evidence of this irresistible tendency on the part of 
intellect to oppose the truth, the authoress proceeds to class 
rationalism, eclectic philosophy, and Protestantism together, 
declaring most strangely of each of these, that it does not 
‘‘ refuse the heart” to Christianity, but would serve it with the 
free service of the mind. Confusion, almost inextricable con- 
fusion, is embodied in this assertion. By Protestantism, we 
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believe, we are to understand Protestant dissent; and if so, we 
say, rationalism, eclectic philosophy, and Protestant dissent, all 
reject and do despite to the spirit of reverential love, of course with 
very different degrees of criminality; and the intellect, severed 
from the influence of reverential love, deceives them. We doubt 
not, we say again and again, that freedom may be used to sin, 
and reason to unbelief; but the evil lies in the abuse, not in 
those powers which God has granted, and sanctified to his faith- 
ful children by the abiding presence of His grace. True it is, 
that earthly wisdom is most apt to stray from the path of God's 
commandments ; that, when not illumined by His grace, it dege- 
nerates into intellectual pride, and arrives at false conclusions ; 
but the very same mental powers, hallowed by the love of God, 
are called to the service of the faith, and may achieve intellectual 
—— to the glory of His Church. 

Ve point attention to a beautiful passage (p. 20) which the 
authoress would do well to take to heart herself as a warning 
against false asceticism, and pass rapidly to a ‘“ so-called word 
for Puseyism,” where another great error is developed. But 
first let us caution the authoress, and all others in her condition, 
against the perusal of such works as Strauss’s ‘* Leben Jesu,” and 
the writings of Cousin and Jouffroy, or even of Channing. Strauss’s 
theory is not the dangerous foe to Christianity which it is here 
represented to be: it is simply absurd, and therefore scarcely 
worthy of deliberate refutation. Theorising Germans may listen 
with patience to the suggestion that the Gospels were a myth, 
believed in by those who invented them, without previous consulta- 
tion, and drawing on their own fancies for the facts. The Anglo- 
Catholic feels that the only controversial reply to this should be 
conveyed in Archbishop Whately’s famous Napoleon-pamphlet, 
which, had it proceeded from a German Kant or Hegel, 
might probably have found delievers amongst our Teutonic bre- 
thren. We are sorry to seem scoffers, but we really know not 
how to treat this theory with seriousness or reverence. French 
philosophers, or pseudo-philosophers, are, no doubt, more dan- 
gerous foes; but, after all, of what moment are these aberrations 
of the human intellect to the loving Christian, whose intellect 
and conscience alike assure him that Christianity must be either 
a divine truth or a gigantic falsehood, and whose mind as well 
as soul, whose reason and feeling alike, reject the latter alter- 
native as unworthy of a single moment’s consideration? And 
yet we are to be told, that if we do not altogether abandon 
reason in religion, we must be infidels, and threatened with the 
awful wisdom of Strauss, and Cousin, and Jouffroy, and Emer- 
son. For this, and this alone, is the real meaning of these 
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strange denunciations of intellect, as opposed to God's Church. 
Alas for the faith of the educated, which is based upon a mere 
sentiment, however glorious: and faith, altogether separate from, 
nay, hostile to, intellect, can be no more. We must not forget 
a word of censure for the presumptuous allusion to the works of 
our Church’s intellectual heroes (p. 42), where even the great 
Butler is obviously marked out for the most uncharitable repro- 
bation; and another for the unjustifiable severity on the writer’s 
part towards the so-called Evangelical School in the English 
Church; and so we pass to this “word for Puseyism,” where, 
amidst much that is really beautiful and true, we find the asser- 
tion that the Christian should ‘‘ commit himself to the control of 
one personal authority, and gather his attention and affection 
round one centre, choose one esteemed judgment to be his ap- 
peal, rest himself in the direction of one man, and trust that he 
be not taken away from him, and it be said that he, like the 
king Jehoash, ‘did right’ but ‘all the days of Jehoiada the 
paris ” None will suspect us of wishing to weaken the tie 

etwixt the humble Christian and the appointed pastor of the 
Hock: but here it is implied that by an act of lawless self-will we 
should annihilate our own just and lawful freedom, and choose one 
absolute individual lord, one infallible guide, and cling to him for 
weal or woe, for good or evil, through light and darkness. Here, 
if ever, may we well apply those solemn words, “call no man 
father!” Neither thy father in the flesh, nor thy spiritual coun- 
sellor, can be to thee more than a human, finite, fallible being. 
In the spirit of reverential love, but not of blind assurance, should 
the Christian fol/ow his temporal or spiritual superiors; and, 
above all, should he guard against the erection of some one spi- 
ritual hero, as the infallible representative of his God. There is 
but One Man—reverentially do we say it—who can never fail us 
or deceive us,—the man Christ Jesus, Incarnate Deity. He is 
ever with his own to support, to cheer, to strengthen them: in 
all our afflictions is He afflicted, and “ the angel of his presence ” 
will preserve us. —But surely the uncatholic error, here denounced, 
has been condemned with sufficient distinctness by Holy Writ. 
Will men still say, “ I am of Paul,” and “I of Apollos,” and “ I 
of Cephas,” and yield their reasons and consciences, those gifts 
for which they are responsible to their God, captive to the will of 
others—their fellow-creatures, who may perchance prove even 
more blind than they? Shall the children of God’s Church emu- 
late the creature-worship of the Pantheist? Shall we thus blindly 
obey a fellow-sinner, nay, follow him from the very Church of our 
baptism to schism and heresy and spiritual death! Shall we 
forget, the apostolic command, which must imply our right and 
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duty to distinguish truth from falsehood, good from evil, “If an 
man preach any other gospel unto you than that ye have febetved, 
let him be accursed !”—ay, if he were “an angel from heaven.” 
And the unhappy Oakeley was it who gave this advice, that all 
should trust themselves to “some living teacher or model of 
sanctity, who may seem especially commended to our confidence !” 
‘If the blind lead the blind, shall not both fall into the ditch” 
But what a melancholy absence of living faith, what spiritual 
isolation, what ignorance of the Lord of life, what exile from 
God the Holy Spirit, does this terrible teaching imply, of the 
absolute necessity for some one lord and ruler of our faith! Alas, 
how much secret infidelity must be inextricably interwoven with 
the seeming devotional fervour of this unhappy school! And 
yet, let us not be misunderstood: we deny not that intellectual 
and spiritual leaders must be expected and even desired within 
the Church of Christ, as elsewhere: we only denounce blind con- 
fidence, absolute reliance; we only maintain that the humblest 
Christian has his own soul to save, and his own conscience to 
obey, and can answer for himself only to his God. 

We pass to the body of the work before us, which is a tale, 
mainly concerning the fortunes of an English young lady of rank, 
who adopts what are popularly called “ Tractarian” views, and 
then finds that she cannot reconcile these with the use of this 
world, and so eventually takes refuge in Romanism: possibly, a 
by no means uncommon ease amongst the recent perverts from 
our Catholic communion. ‘The tale opens with the relation of 
an incident which may well serve as a warning to many of our 
wealthier clergy, and laymen also, and proceeds in one of its most 
interesting passages to describe the nature and portray the 
lives of the parents of Emil Norman, a clergyman, and one of the 
principal characters in the book. We are not, however, enabled 
to pause, as we might wish, over this and many similar manifes- 
tations of Christian love. Lady Helen and her mistaken asceti- 
cism present a more important subject for comment, and to this 
we hasten to direct our readers’ attention. ‘The sentiments 
which are supposed to animate her are forcibly expressed by Mr. 
Faber, in one of his early Anglican compositions, quoted by our 
authoress, where we read, ‘* Why are we clinging to these perish- 
able things? Surely we do not love them. Our honié is not here ; 
it is very far away.” And again: “ You cannot love the world, 
nor the world you. The Cross has been planted in your hearts. 
You and the world, you and your affections, you and your idols, 
must part for ever, part in the blood that flowed where the stern 
Cross went deepest in. You and your dreams must part, O ye 
of the Christian circumcision!” We well know how attractive 
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such language must appear to the devotionally ardent: we know 
also that there is a sense in which these words are literally true ; 
in which we must hate “ father and mother, and wife and chil- 
dren,” for His sake. We are aware of the difficulties which 
beset this great question, and feel that it is not here that we 
could enter deliberately upon the consideration of them, and en- 
deavour to dispose of so solemn and momentous an inquiry. In 
the attempt every paragraph might extend into a chapter, and 
our essay to a volume. 

To return, however, to the rule of spiritual mortification ; we 
feel bound to express our conviction, that whilst ‘‘ out of Christ” 
we must indeed hate the world and the world’s gifts, ‘in Christ ” 
this very world is hallowed to the true believer. We know that 
nothing earthly, however great, however beautiful; coronet or 
erown, honour or glory, friendship or love, is vain, if it be hal- 
lowed by the presence of our Lord and Saviour. We believe, 
that “‘in Christ all things are pure” to the pure of heart. We 
believe that “true religion ard undefiled” is to be sought and 
found in the use of this world, and not in the neglect and abhor- 
rence of it. We are sure “that we and our affections” must 
not part, because we love Christ: no, they will be hallowed, deep- 
ened, glorified, in His love. Even the beautiful in art and in 
nature is not to be despised. If our first duty is to love God, 
our second is to love our neighbour; and the twain are inseparable. 
We have seen the world almost orphatied of practieal Christi- 
anity, in the fourth and fifth centuries, previous to the triumph 
of barbarism and temporary darkness, when the just and holy fled 
to the caves and the mountains, and abandoned active communion 
with their living men. We have seen false asceticism corrupt 
the faith, lower the standard of practical morality, trample on thé 
arts, uproot civilization, heathenize society, and draw the curtain 
of the dense night of ignorance and superstition over tlie broad 
world of Christianity. And therefore do we fear, and fear with 
reason, that this destructive power may again lead ‘ the lambs of 
the flock” astray; may again deprive society of the hallowing 
influence of their presence; may again force Christianity into 
direct hostility with all the good and gracious gifts of our Mer- 
ciful Creator and Redeemer. The authoress of “ Rest in the 
Church” has, to some extent, and in some passages, supplied 
satisfactory replies herself to this pernicious theory: Neverthe- 
less she thinks that “ deep hearts will respond” to Lady Helen’s 

complaints, when she tells her clergymiati that she would wish to 
shun communion with the world, Jecause she finds constant trials 
to her faith and temper in that communion; 48 if this were not 
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the very reason for which she should continue to fight the good 
fight, and war against the evil world, the flesh, and the devil, 
without abandoning her primary duties. Self-denial should be 
indeed unceasing, and at the Church’s appointed seasons should 


be manifested externally in fasting and prayer: but here, as ever, 


the wish to convert relative into unlimited duties, to the 
boundaries and exceed the conditions of humanity, to be taken 
out of the world instead of abiding in the Spirit, to attain the 
absolute, must lead astray, must conduce to error, and ultimately, 
if persisted in, to sin. Surely “‘the Son of man came eating 
and drinking :” shall we err, if we follow in His footsteps? He 
converted water into wine; He blessed a marriage-festival with 
His presence,—at which, we may be well assured, He did no# sepa- 
rate the bridegroom from the bride; He even yielded his indirect 
approval to “music and dancing,” by making them the symbols 
of holy joy in the parable of ‘the Prodigal Son.” Shall we be 
told that He, being absolutely and infinitely holy, could use that 
world, which we sinners must fly from? We answer, * His grace 
is sufficient for us.” If we abide in Him, the evil world shall not 
prevail against us. But let us not think of ourselves alone and 
our own immediate dangers. Shall we forget His Cause? shall 
we desert our brethren? Let us take heed to ourselves, remem- 
bering St. Paul’s dread prediction concerning the latter times, 
“when some should forbid to marry,” and otherwise command to 
abstain from the lawful use of this world. And let us remember, 
too, that Rome, though she permits this use, declares it to be 
inconsistent with the highest degree of earthly holiness, whilst 
Scripture, on the contrary, proclaims to all, and not to a class, 
‘* Be ye holy, as your Father which is in heaven is holy ;” and 
yet declares ‘‘every creature of God is good, and nothing to be 
refused if it be received with thanksgiving.” Here, as ever, the 
spirit of Christianity is to be sought: self-denial, obedience, con- 
fidence, must all be relative duties, all subject to faith and charity, 
to the abiding love of God and man. 

And now we feel that we have but faintly and hastily shadowed 
forth what appears to us the Catholic = on this most solemn 
subject of inquiry. We may return to the subject ere long. 
Meantime we entreat the po. ins of this work, and all those 


who think with her that the very use of this world is of sin, is 
denied to the baptized Christian who aspires to a high degree of 
holiness, to consult the light of that conscience and that intellect 
which God has placed within them; to pray that grace may be 
given them to think more of others and less of themselves; to 
endeavour to carry religion into the world, and not to regard 
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the twain as necessarily hostile; to believe, that in a sense, and 
to a certain degree, within Christendom, and more particularly in 
this our land, “the kingdoms of this world are” already “ the 
kingdoms of the Lord and his Christ.” No doubt, this is a 

riod of trial and imperfection: the full manifestation of glory 
is not yet ours ; the millennial reign is to come. Nevertheless, 
for each one of us individually may this earthly life be already 
hallowed through Christ. 

We cannot pause for more than a passing allusion to the 
strange selection of Thomas & Kempis’ Jmitation as the only book 
for a Christian’s study, the sacred Scriptures being apparently 
altogether disregarded; or to the too absolute commendations of 
religious reserve, partly extracted from Mr. Faber’s writings, in 
Kmil Norman’s letter; or to the presumptuous condemnation of 
the old High-Church (p. 154); or to the apparently almost ma- 
lignant comments on evangelical tendencies towards true Catho- 
licism (pp. 156, 157); or to other errors, all suggestive of over- 
weening self-confidence and diseased self-will. Later, we find it 
laid down, that the most innocent enjoyments of society are ‘ in 
themselves, and apart from circumstances, unquestionably wrong 
and sinful,” and only to be borne as a means of spiritual martyr- 
dom. In themselves, on the contrary, these things are good, 
and in Christ they may be holy: that is, rank, authority, ay, 
even wealth and mn hen are ordinances of God's visible crea- 
tion, which may be used to His glory. Our hearts may carry 
evil into all these things, and therefore do we need constant 
prayer and abiding faith and love in the use of them; but we are 
not justified in passing our condemnation on them, in rejecting 
them as accursed. As our authoress makes one of her chief per- 
sonages say, though she obviously has not taken these words to 
heart, and seems to have forgotten them in the next page: “True 
perfection does not consist precisely in this or that mortification, 
but in the exact performance of prescribed duties. Whatever is 
contrary to this, though it may be very good and laudable in 
itself, would not be a virtue to us.” This truth is clouded by 
subsequent assumptions of the possibility of human merit, and of 
the duty of absolute obedience to va Tete nevertheless, if our 
duty to God be indeed the primary object of our concern, we shall 
not be easily able to persuade ourselves that He has no work for 
us in “the world.” 

We have much more on the terrible inconsistency manifested 
in the enjoyment of any mere earthly joy by one who is seeking 
close communion with her God. e will not however say more 
upon this subject. Further on, we are told that many Christians 
in the Church of England sigh vainly for absolution, which they 
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cannot obtain: What! Do they never enter God’s house? Or 
is their faith so weak that they cannot appropriate the authorita- 
tive words of God's minister to themselves, unless they are pri- 
vately applied to them?! Is it then the private approval of the in- 
dividual priest which is the most essential element in the Church’s 
absolution ? Here, again, in this call for personal and private ab- 
solution, as indispensable to the soul, we cannot but recognize the 
absence of true and living faith.—Surely the authoress of “ Rest 
in the Church” must know that the Church’s public absolution 
conveys cleansing grace to every repentant sinner.—We recur 
once more, despite our previous resolution, to the subject of ascetic 
retirement, because we find a passage (p. 228) which expresses 
most beautifully the truth we have endeavoured to set forth, that 
our higher duty is to serve the world, and not to leave it. ‘If 
we had no higher motive to holiness and good works than our 
own salvation, we might follow the anchorite to his cell, and wear 
anny these sinful bodies in perpetual penitence and suffering ; but 
we ave a higher, infinitely higher, truer, nobler motive—in the 
love of Gop! and that love bids us abide with our brother, and 
sympathize and labour with him, and help him when we are the 
stronger, and pray for him when he falls, as we desire also that 
he will do for us; we are to add to godliness brotherly kindness.” 
This is most correct and beautiful: but an eulogium of the 
ancient hermits follows, and the result remains, that the heroine 
ends her days ina convent. The truth is, that our authoress's 
reason is at variance, on this, as so many other subjects, with 
that ultimate authority to which she A to tender absolute 
obedience ; and so she is.also at variance with herself. We pray 
that light may yet be granted her to choose “the better way,” 
devoting herself, with Mary, if she so will, rather to the life of 
contemplation than of action, but not absolutely abiding in either 
exclusively ; remembering that even Mary lived in the world, and 
retained those earthly Read. which false asceticism would bid 
us shun as contrary to the cross, and which nevertheless drew 
tears from the eyes of our adorable Lord and Master. 

And now we must pass rapidly over many pages; the somewhat 
confused political theories, the relation of Ursula Norman’s early 
life and love, and the portrayal of Ximene, the Roman Catholic, 
and her pious father-confessor, to whom she yields such seeming 
worship. We note the striking defence of the Roman Catholic 
service (p. 278), which must fail however in convincing the Anglo- 
Catholic, who has ever realized his Church’s joys, that the vicarious 
intercession of the priest, and comparative independence of the 
individual worshipper in the Roman mass, yield any compensation 
for the loss of our fal and visible communion of praise and prayer. 
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We feel that, though perhaps broadly and harshly stated, there 
is but too much truth a lines — : 


‘And Rome,—though lights may burn and chants may soar,— 
Can Catholic communion ne’er afford : 
Each prays his prayers, each counts his rosary o'er, 
A lawless commonwealth without a lord.” 


Whilst every true Anglican can bear the practical testimony of 
experience to the truth of this description :— 


“With us, the holy priest, his people’s guide, 
Leads the deep wail of penitence for sin ; 
Whilst voices blend in outward praise allied, 
Celestial communings are felt within. 


** Nor in that temple only where we kneel, 
Respond a thousand echoes to our lay ; 
The self-same tones bespeak a nation’s zeal, 
And myriads in communion praise and pray. 


**O holy boon! O glorious bond of love! 
Thou, Church of England, thus in concord sweet, 
Thy prayers, like flowers, in one green wreath hast wove, 
And lay’st them smiling at thy Master’s feet.” 


And well may the humble Christian finally exclaim :— 


“* How was I worthy found thy child to be? 
To aid such prayers, to swell such chants divine ?— 
O teach me all my helplessness to see, 
And be thy Catholic communion mine !”’ 


And all this can be deserted for Rome !—O fearful wonder !— 
But we hurry on. At page 327, Ximene is introduced, as sing- 
ing a hymn to the Virgin; and the question is appended, ‘* Who 
shall chide it ; for it is beautiful and pious, and does no dishonour 
to Him who though Mary’s son is Mary’s Lord, and will be as 
assuredly her judge as ours!” This hymn styles the Virgin- 
Mother, “ queen of heaven,” ‘ guide of the wanderer here below,” 
and adjures her to “remind her Son” that He has died for us. 
Does not all this imply an absence of living faith in His immediate 
presence with His own !—But surely the authoress of this work 
must know, that the greater or less force of the epithets applied 
to the ever-blessed Virgin is but of little moment, in comparison 
with the momentous question whether every prayer to the creature, 
though it of course implies and recognizes the supremacy of God 
the Holy Trinity, is not, in its very essence, idolatrous, and there- 
fore “of evil.” Even prayer to the ian angel who may be 
near us, and whom we might. not anpgtarally conjure to waft our 
ce 
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petitions to the skies, is strictly forbidden, since worship with 
dulia or hyperdulia is due to God alone. How much more indefen- 
sible sean direct addresses to those who unite in prayer with 
us from Paradise, but who, being neither omnipresent nor 
omniscient, are equally unable to read our hearts or hear our 
petitions! Scripture assures us, that prayer to the creature is 
idolatrous; though those who err in love shall be forgiven. 
And here we may be permitted to refer to some unhappy 
expressions in Keble’s otherwise beautiful and holy “ Lyra 
Innocentium ;” the strains of which yield only after repeated 
hearings the full measures of their harmony, like modest flowers 
which must be closely pressed, ere they exhale the sweetness 
that resides within them. We allude to expressions which 
appear to imply the immediate presence of the Virgin with living 
Christians. In a little poem entitled ‘‘ Orphanhood,” a childish 
mourner’s thoughts are directed, as it appears to us with no little 
daring, to the recognition of One beyond and above her own inter- 


ceding parent, 
‘A holier Mother, rapt in more prevailing prayer.” 


We question greatly, whether distinctions of this nature are 
advisable or truly Catholic. We know indeed that the blessed 
Virgin, with all the departed company of the righteous, prays for 
the Church on earth, and therefore for its members; but in 
directing our attention individually to her and her prayers, we 
surely seek to be wise above what is revealed ; nor is such direction 
to be excused on the mere score of devotional instinct, for this 
may often lead astray. Surely in the case of this orphan, her heart 
should have rested on the memory, should have aspired only to 
the presence, of ‘the Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
the ad Christ Jesus, Who said, ‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto Mr!” Who in the infinity of His Godhead has yet a 
tender brother's love for every mourner. But more capenia 
must we object to the assertion that the Virgin is even now with 
the faithful when they pray, whether in their own homes or in 
the house of God'. Mr. Keble may mean, nay, can mean only 
that she is there in memory; that her chaste influence is ever 
with the faithful. But the employ of such dubious expressions 
on such a subject and in such a time should surely be lamented. 
—-Again we read, in a passage descriptive of the Church's 
services :— 
“ Curist, with His Mother dear, 
And all His Saints, is here !” 


Surely, in such different senses present, as not to be capable of 
1 See page 63, 
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juxta-position so immediate. Our blessed Lord is with His 
Church in very deed, is actually present, not only as omni- 
present God, but also as the risen Lord of life. But even if His 
saints can ever be capable of such communion as to be wherever 
He is, (which is perhaps Mr. Keble’s idea, but which we hold 
impossible, inasmuch as the creature can never be more than an 
almost viewless speck in the Creator's glory,) of this we are well 
assured, that until the judgment-day all those departed in the 
love and faith of God must wait beneath the mystic altar, and 
are not perfected, not brought into the closest and highest pos- 
sible communion with the Holy Trinity. And, knowing this, we 
surely should not use such language as would appear to imply the 
direct contrary, and partially to excuse what our Church re- 
cognizes as idolatry. 

To return to the work before us; we cannot but reprobate the 
spirit in which the supposed model-clergyman in this tale is made 
to act, when his faith, his confidence, and his patience are put to 
the test. ‘* Charity,” we are told, “‘suffereth long and is kind; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” What shall we say, then, to Emil Norman, who not 
only sit to yield some minor points of practice at the command 
of his bishop, but, throwing up his duties in disgust, retires to private 
life, because ‘* he is led 10 believe” —led, that is, by his individual 
perceptions—that these practices, of which his bishop disapproves, 
are according to the will of his Church! No bishop, we know, 
would object to daily services, or weekly or still more frequent 
communions, or even to the practice of private confession, when 
not invariably accompanied by private absolution. But for the 
sake of some few externals, on the propriety or advisability of 
which his bishop may differ from him, a priest, it appears, is 
justified in abandoning his primary duties, in breaking his vow of 
lawful obedience, in retiring from the service of his Lord and 
Master! Surely there is much of evil temper here, much of 
unmortified self-will, which must be far more displeasing to Him 
who set us the example of never-tiring patience and love, than 
the harmless enjoyment of this world’s goods. The natural 
result of this uncatholic and self-willed disobedience on the part 
of Emil Norman, is secession in a short time to the Roman 
Church. Not content with choosing to regard these externals as 
essentials, against the will of his bishop, Norman further chooses 
to take that individual bishop for a representative of the whole 
Anglican Church. Rome rises before him with her ideal infalli- 
bility, and he thinks, with many another half-sectarian, that he 
has but once to prostrate intellect and conscience in the dust, 
and then the struggle will be over, and all well; and so he falls. 
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He had before displayed, we may remark, the same impatience of 
eontrol, the same fiery indignation and uncatholic heat of temper, 
when removed from one curacy to another by his rector, in order 
to promote tranquillity in the parish. Let those who find them- 
selves in Emil Norman’s position, remember that these checks 
must form the trials of their faith and love; that their Church 
does not profess to yield a practical ideal, which must not now be 
sought for on earth; that this is an age of probation, and not of 

ect peace. We must not omit to stamp with our censure the 
sresumptuous conduct of the same Emil Norman, in bidding Lady 
Helen now, that when a certain token from him reached her, 
she should be authorized to practise what he still considered 
idolatry, or creature-worship, and consequently conform to the 
Church of Rome. We here see the practical effects of that 
reliance on some one individual teaching, which was before recom- 
mended as essential to the Anglican Christian’s peace of mind. 
At the conclusion of this work, the authoress informs us that she 
still professes ‘“‘a humble but unretracted nonconformity ;” first, 
as to the dogma that the Roman is exclusively the Catholic 
Church; and, secondly, as to the justifiability of making those 
Roman doctrines articles of faith which are not clearly to be 
traced in Holy Writ,—a position illustrated by references to 
inferior intercession, or prayers to the Virgin and saints, and 
to indulgences. Finally, the authoress adds, that whilst she 
exhorts none to submit to Rome, nay, would rather dissuade 
them from so terrible a step, she feels, that once taken, it can 
never be recalled, without bringing the crime of apostasy on the 
soul. This feeling she had strongly expressed in her previous 
work, grounding it there apparently on the solemn and binding 
nature of the vow which she had taken on herself advisedly, to 
remain Rome’s child and vassal for ever. Now, with regard to 
any engagement of this nature, we surely need not undertake to 
prove that the baptismal vow of life-long allegiance to our spiritual 
mother can never be cancelled, but is binding to the last hour of 
life on the conscience of each and all; and that no act of 
schism, or heresy, proceeding whether from an intellectual or 
spiritual source of error, can in the slightest degree invalidate our 
obligation to resume our rightful position with the utmost pos- 
sible celerity, and renew our humble tenure of service?. But we 


* It is just possible, though highly improbable, that this lady, the authoress of 
“ Rest in the Church,” having been born and educated as a Dissenter, may not 
have received the gift of baptism after her conversion to the Catholic faith of the 
Chureh of England. If so, some reason for her otherwise inexplicable conduct 
might be discovered. Though even in that case no formal vow could bind her 
conscience to sin ; and schism, and heresy, and allegiance to an usurped authority, 
may surely come within the catalogue of sins. 
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may go further than this. All legal vows are now “dead let- 
ters.” Our promises in baptism, marriage, and ordination, are 
solemn engagements to perform our bounden duty: if no vow 
had been tendered, had the priest of God merely laid his hands 
upon us, and pronounced the operative words in either of these 
cases—“T baptize thee,” “ Whom God hath joined together,” 
“* Receive the Holy Ghost,” our obligations would be virtually the 
same. Vows, which go beyond this, appear hard to reconcile 
with our Lord’s distinct prohibition: ‘‘ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths: but I say 
unto you, Swear not at all.” Surely it would be monstrous to 
affirm, that a vow to commit sin is binding on the Christian. 
The only question for the Anglican then, who has deserted his 
communion for that of Rome, must be, Is allegiance to Rome 
sinful in me, or no? If it be so, if duty command, if conscience 
urge return to the old paths, wondrous indeed must be the self- 

deFasion, which can imagine the soul for ever fettered by one rash 

act of folly. But we cannot believe that this dread of breaking a 

vow, which could not repeal a preceding vow far more holy and 

more binding, and irreconcilably opposed to the subsequent 

engagement, is the real motive for this lady’s continued refusal 

to return to her true allegiance. We rather imagine that she 

still believes herself the recipient of certain gifts and graces in 

the Roman communion, which she would not obtain in the 

Anglican, and unfortunately prefers what she may consider reli- 

gious expediency to the plain course of religious duty, and humble 

obedience to her God. 

We scruple not to avow that Rome may boast some attractions 
which the Church of England does not offer ; and first and fore- 
most of these stands, undoubtedly, the daily celebration of: the 
Eucharist. Surely this must be restored to us ere long. Many 
of the clergy, who live in populous districts, whether in London 
or elsewhere, have even now to partake of the Holy Sacrament 
daily ; sometimes twice or thrice a day: no objection, therefore, 
could arise on the score of unpreparedness on their part for such 
constant communion. In our cathedrals, where a large body of 
clergy officiate, not the slightest real difficulty could present 
itself; and surely we need not demonstrate what a sanctity, 
what a glory, the daily celebration of the blessed Eucharist would 
yield to all the other rites and services of the Church. 

We know, too, that unity is not sufficiently realized among ws, 
nor can we profess to deny that the world, in its evil sense, exer- 
cises too much influence over our spiritual mother. But what of 
all this? The sun is not less the sun, because there are spots 
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upon his disk. The Church is not less the Church, because she 
is not yet perfect. The tares and wheat must grow together 
unto the harvest. How much better is ‘it to stand in the old 
ways, and to wait the time of the Lord, than to cry out with 
impatient infidelity for a yet impossible ideal, and roam in search 
of it from the communion of our baptism. Nay, rather let us 
say; and pray to God to confirm our good resolve :— 


“ Tarry, my soul, the Lord’s own hour! 
Be firm, and He shall give thee power. 
The Lord shall cause thy woes to cease ; 
Tarry His hour, my soul, in peace!” 


Catholic in spirit as in doctrine, the Church of England offers 
a sure refuge to every humble-minded Christian, who would per- 
form his duty in that station to which Almighty God has called 
him. Lawful authority, not absolute despotism ; filial obedience, 
not slavery; constant self-denial, not self-torture,—are the land- 
marks of her sway. We have seen in the course of this article, 
that a secret infidelity, involving a consequent distrust of the 
light of conscience and intellect which God has placed within us, 
by which to shape our course, is the main source of the demand 
for an ultimate earthly authority—an individual and infallible 
judge. The confusion of the relative with the absolute, or the 
iabit of grasping each truth or duty in turn exclusively, so as to 
blind for the moment to all other truths or duties, is another great 
source of error: men seem to think that the rule of the earthly 
father, the monarch, or the priest of Christ, must be absolute 
and unlimited, or can be no rule at all. Further, men look for 
the realization of the millennial promises to the Church in this 
pokes era, and so are naturally led. to fix their eyes and 
vearts on that Roman Church, which professes to be already in 
possession of these blessings, and by that very profession only 
seals her own condemnation. Finally, men call for ‘* peace,” for 
‘“‘rest in the Church,” and imagine that they shall find this 
in a professedly infallible communion. Alas! this is not the 
season of peace. The powers of good and ill are conflicting. 
Hell is marshalling its forces for a final desperate onset on the 
Church of God. The battle which is fought in the external 
world must be renewed more or less ecole in every individual 


heart. Flight will not avail us. Should we seek the caves of 
the desert, doubt and dismay will overtake us there. We cannot 
escape from our responsibilities ; from the awful duty of Choice. 
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Art. VII.—History of the Fall of the Jesuits in the Highteenth 
Century. By Count ALExts DE Sarnt-Prixst, Peer of France. 
Translated from the French. London: Murray. 1845. 


Ir there is one subject more than another which requires to be 
approached, both by writers and by readers, in a calm, humble, 
forgiving, discriminating spirit, it is the system of Jesuitism. A 
few years since, and it might have been discussed as a geologist 
would examine the anatomy of some exhumed relic of the deluge. 
It seemed a by-gone fact in history—a phenomenon which we 
could now coolly and impartially scrutinize, relieved from the panic, 
and oppression, and distorted imagination, which had been roused 
by its presence. To speak of it as arising from its grave, and 
walking bodily among us, was to prophesy the resuscitation of the 
mammoth. And they who thought that they detected faint traces 
and suspicions of its workings in the heart of the British empire 
were called maniacs. 

At the present day this cannot be. We have learnt from the 
mere spectacle of France and Switzerland, that Jesuitism is alive. 
Of its workings within ourselves we are indeed less conscious. But 
that it is among us, full of activity, full of hope, and extending 
its arms on every side, there is no longer any doubt. The fact is 
acknowledged by Rome herself’; and the temper with which it 
is too generally regarded is full of matter for anxious forebodings, 
and requires to be treated with the greatest caution. 

On one side is the ardent, enthusiastic, and often indiscrimi- 
nating animosity to every thing connected with Popery, which is 
tempted to attack truth from confounding it with error; which 
strengthens the adversary’s position by assaults that cannot be 
maintained ; which alienates the friends of truth by an apparent 
want of candour and equity, and creates sympathy for the accused 
by the injustice or violence of the accusation. On the other, is 
that newly-aroused spirit, which has been driven, chiefly in this 
way, to look with kindness and favour upon the whole system of 
Romanism; which, rather than see the Church distracted by dis- 
sent, would sacrifice even its liberty to the so-called unity of the 
Romish supremacy—which would take refuge from doubt and 
infidelity in Rome’s pretension to infallibility—which sighs for 


1 See Bishop of Winchester’s Charge, 1845, Appendix. 
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upon his disk. The Church is not less the Church, because she 
is not yet perfect. The tares and wheat must grow together 
unto the harvest. How much better is it to stand in the old 
ways, and to wait the time of the Lord, than to cry out with 
impatient infidelity for a yet impossible ideal, and roam in search 
of it from the communion of our baptism. Nay, rather let us 
say; and pray to God to confirm our good resolve :— 


“ Tarry, my soul, the Lord’s own hour! 
Be firm, and He shall give thee power. 
The Lord shall cause thy woes to cease ; 
Tarry His hour, my soul, in peace!” 


Catholic in spirit as in doctrine, the Church of England offers 
a sure refuge to every humble-minded Christian, who would per- 
form his duty in that station to which Almighty God has called 
him. Lawful authority, not absolute despotism ; filial obedience, 
not slavery ; constant self-denial, not self-torture,—are the land- 
marks of her sway. We have seen in the course of this article, 
that a secret infidelity, involving a consequent distrust of the 
light of conscience and intellect which God has placed within us, 
by which to shape our course, is the main source of the demand 
for an ultimate earthly authority—an individual and infallible 
judge. The confusion of the relative with the absolute, or the 
habit of grasping each truth or duty in turn exclusively, so as to 
blind for the moment to all other truths or duties, is another great 
source of error: men seem to think that the rule of the earthly 
father, the monarch, or the priest of Christ, must be absolute 
and unlimited, or can be no rule at all. Further, men look for 
the realization of the millennial promises to the Church in this 
pronsianeny era, and so are naturally led. to fix their eyes and 
vearts on that Roman Church, which professes to be already in 
possession of these blessings, and by that very profession only 
seals her own condemnation. Finally, men call for ‘ peace,” for 
‘“‘rest in the Church,” and imagine that they shall find this 
in a professedly infallible communion. Alas! this is not the 
season of peace. The powers of good and ill are conflicting. 
Hell is marshalling its forces for a final desperate onset on the 
Church of God. The battle which is fought in the external 
world must be renewed more or less ertele in every individual 
heart. Flight will not avail us. Should we seek the caves of 
the desert, doubt and dismay will overtake us there. We cannot 
escape from our responsibilities ; from the awful duty of Choice. 
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Art. VIT.—History of the Fall of the Jesuits in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Count AvEexis pe Sarnt-Parixst, Peer of France. 
Translated from the French. London: Murray. 18465. 


Ir there is one subject more than another which requires to be 
approached, both by writers and by readers, in a calm, humble, 
forgiving, discriminating spirit, it is the system of Jesuitism. A 
few years since, and it might have been discussed as a geologist 
would examine the anatomy of some exhumed relic of the deluge. 
It seemed a by-gone fact in history—a phenomenon which we 
could now coolly and impartially scrutinize, relieved from the panic, 
and oppression, and distorted imagination, which had been roused 
by its presence. To speak of it as arising from its grave, and 
walking bodily among us, was to prophesy the resuscitation of the 
mammoth. And they who thought that they detected faint traces 
and suspicions of its workings in the heart of the British empire 
were called maniacs. 

At the present day this cannot be. We have learnt from the 
mere spectacle of France and Switzerland, that Jesuitism is alive. 
Of its workings within ourselves we are indeed less conscious. But 
that it is among us, full of activity, full of hope, and extending 
its arms on every side, there is no longer any doubt. The fact is 
acknowledged by Rome herself*; and the temper with which it 
is too generally regarded is full of matter for anxious forebodings, 
and requires to be treated with the greatest caution. 

On one side is the ardent, enthusiastic, and often indiscrimi- 
nating animosity to every thing connected with Popery, which is 
tempted to attack truth from confounding it with error; which 
strengthens the adversary’s position by assaults that cannot be 
maintained ; which alienates the friends of truth by an apparent 
want of candour and equity, and creates sympathy for the accused 
by the injustice or violence of the accusation. On the other, is 
that newly-aroused spirit, which has been driven, chiefly in this 
way, to look with kindness and favour upon the whole system of 
Romanism ; which, rather than see the Church distracted by dis- 
sent, would sacrifice even its liberty to the so-called unity of the 
Romish supremacy—which would take refuge from doubt and 
infidelity in Rome's pretension to infallibility—which sighs for 


1 See Bishop of Winchester’s Charge, 1845, Appendix. 
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emancipation from the control ‘of a civil power afraid to maintain 
either a creed or a church—which finds relief in the sensuism of 
Rome from the dryness and poverty and coldness of a system that 
endeavoured to spiritualize the soul of man into complete inde- 

ndence on his body. Any one who has observed the tone and 
angu in which minds imbued with this spirit have expressed 
themselves, will have perceived that, instead of shrinking from 
the extreme developments of Romish peculiarities, as the wisest 
and best Romanists have done before, they have adopted them 
without the least hesitation. At one leap they have plunged into 
the bottom of the gulph. They have surpassed, as new converts 
often surpass, even the extravagances of their teachers. They 
have become Romanis Romaniores. And one of the chief points 
attracting their admiration has been the working of Jesuitism. 
System, we had written, but the system is the precise thing of 
which little seems to have been studied. And yet this is the one 
thing to be examined. 

In the midst of all the misery and bitterness which our most 
righteous struggles with Rome have engendered, there has been 
one thought to which the mind could return from every conflict, 
and repose on it with peace, and soothe down by it every feeling 
at enmity with Christian love. Systems are not individuals, and 
individuals are not their systems. However the members of a 
vast machine must be affected by its organization, and the organi- 
zation may be affected by its members, in our moral judgment they 
must be kept distinct. With whatever repugnance and dread 
we may regard the system of Jesuitism, Jesuits may live in holi- 
ness and die like martyrs. It is the perfection of a false system 
to entangle in it, and subdue to its service, good and elevated 
minds. Without them it can neither subsist, nor work. Once in- 
volved in it they can rarely be extricated. And the exaggeration 
of some great virtue, faith, or zeal, or obedience, or humility, may 
make them the unconscious ministers to enormous evil. The 
viciousness of the system cannot always prove their own vice ; and 
their own virtue cannot always prove the virtue of the system. 
How far either is compromised by the other, it is not necessary to 
define ; but a Christian mind looking at the faults of man will never 
forget the cireumstances which may extenuate them in the sight 
of God ; nor overlook the seeds of good, though unguarded and 
unbalanced they have sprung up into a harvest of crime. 

Two great—two of the greatest—virtues of the Christian, lie 
at the root of Jesuitism, and impregnate all its workings—zeal 
on the part of the rulers, and obedience on the part of the ruled. 
That each should be directed to a wrong object, that they should 
thus become the parents of mischief and guilt, is not to be charged 
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even upon the authors of the m, without ar in mind the 
age in which they lived, and the habits in which they had been 
trained. Jesuitism was not a new, self-invented scheme. It was 
the natural development of Romanism ; and only an improvement 
and enlargement upon errors and institutions, which under the 
sanction of Romanism had become established as articles of faith, 
and as essential organs of the Church. Like Romanism itself, it 
laid its foundation professedly on true principles and right affec- 
tions. Hence its energy, its extent of range, its empire over the 
heart, its duration, and its fascination. Unity in the Church, 
certainty in the faith, submission to the will of Heaven, self-sacri- 
fice, zeal for the glory of God, corporate and social efforts for the 
good of mankind, above all, obedience to our appointed rulers— 
these, the watchwords of Jesuitism as of Romanism, most of all 
in an age of distraction, doubt, self-indulgence, and disorganization, 
must strike upon the better strings in the human heart; must 
rouse hopes and energies far higher than any system from which 
they are professedly excluded; must generate heroic exertions ; 

must produce gigantic results; must tend to raise up amidst the 
ruins of society, almost pulverized as it is to atoms, vast and en- 
during monuments to fascinate the imagination and overawe the 
reason. His must be a cold and almost malignant heart who can 

view without sympathy and admiration the energy and endurance 

of Ignatius, the missionary labours of Xavier and his followers, 

the deep policy and wonderful knowledge of the human heart dis- 

played in the formation and government of the society through 

all its phases, its unwearied, undespairing struggles against its 

foes, or the prodigious works of learning which it drew from the 

devotion of its followers. 

If we cannot recognize, and even sympathize with this good in 
Jesuitism, we cannot be fit judges of its evil. But if the good 
blinds us to the evil, if we think it impossible that professed and 
zealous ministers of a cause, which they declare to be the cause 
of the Gospel,—men bearing the name of their Divine Master as 
their peculiar badge,—may still be delivering Him to His enemies, 
and betraying Him with a kiss,—if we thus despise all the pro- 
phecies given to us, that when Satan would tempt us most, He will 
appear as an angel of light, and that the deadliest enemies of the 
Church will be those of the same house, and who walked in it as 
friends—above all, if we will not examine before we judge, nor 
listen as patiently to the warnings of accusers as to the apologies 
of the accused, we cannot be innocent. And what hope have we 
of escaping from the punishment naturally denounced on such 
wilfulness, the being delivered over to a “strong delusion that we. 
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And in the ease of Jesuitism there is not even the excuse that 
witnesses are equally balanced, that facts are difficult to substan- 
tiate, and that common charity therefore demands that we should 
give the benefit of the doubt to the accused. 

The chief fact to be substantiated, and on which the whole 
argument should primarily rest, need not be any collection of 
historical charges open to cavil, and on which certainty may be 
difficult, but the avowed, published, undisputed constitution of 
the society itself. And this is to be tried not by any calculations 
of human expediency, but by those acknowledged laws and stand- 
ards which have been established by God Himself. Neither need 
it be judged by its actual results, but by its essential and neces- 
sary tendencies,—just as we pronounce upon the merits of any 
other association for political or for religious purposes,—as the 
State refuses to tolerate the Orange societies of Ireland,—as it 
examines the statutes of a college before it concedes a charter,— 
as the Church would repudiate the Evangelical Alliance or the 
Home Mission, prior to any experience of their operation for 
evil, and even after experience of their partial operation for good. 
The system of Jesuitism is an engine constructed for a particular 
purpose, and with most profound and marvellous skill. Is the 
purpose itself identical or compatible with the function and object 
of the Church or of the State ; or is it one essentially erroneous, 
and which must tempt the human mind to extravagances and to 
crimes? Can its organization (an organization invented by man) 
be prevented from clashing with and destroying other organiza- 
tions created by God? These are the questions to be asked by 
one who in sobriety and equity would determine on the question 
of its toleration. 

Subsequently, indeed, may be brought in as illustrative of its 
probable working, and as confirmatory of reasonings from antici- 
pation, that vast and extraordinary mass of historical depositions 
against it, every one of which singly may be disputed, or denied, 
or invalidated to an uninformed reader, by charges of falsified 
documents, or by the adducement of counter-statements ; just as 
an ingenious logic has disputed the existence of Napoleon, or as 
all the accumulated evidences of Christianity may be plucked 
away hair by hair, till the whole have vanished from our grasp,— 
but which as a totality, if it be not founded on truth, presents a 
porenears inexplicable and without parallel, of perjury, of de- 
usion, of blindness, of malignity and jealousy, of cruelty and 
blasphemy, wrapping in one thick cloud whole communities, 
successive generations, minds of the purest holiness and acutest 
discernment, sovereigns of all countries, churchmen and states- 
men alike, Romanists as well as Protestants, those most akin and 
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congenial, as well as those most naturally alienated, and bearing 
them all on in one blind attempt to destroy innocence, and piety, 
and Christian zeal in the service of God by calumny and oppres- 
sion. Testimonies have indeed been offered to the virtues of in- 
dividuals within the system of Jesuitism,—to good which has 
been done by it,—to the spirit of zeal and self-abandonment which 
vervades its institutions, and to the excellency of objects proposed 
by it. Never let these be suppressed, or refused their just 
authority. But none of these touch the point disputed. No 
system, however evil, can be founded except on professions of 
truth, or be carried on for any time except by the ministration of 
good men; and the more powerful its instrumentality for evil, the 
greater must be its admixture of good. Dut that which is to be 
overbalanced and cleared away is the testimony to its evil. 
Rejected at first by Rome itself even in the extremity of its diffi- 
culties—protested against by its holiest ecclesiastics—kept at bay 
by the great body of the clergy of France—admitted at last only 
on sufferance, and on a renunciation of its essential laws,—cen- 
sured again and again by Rome herself, to whose service it was 
exclusively pledged,—the subject of perpetual complaints and re- 
monstrances from foreign missions,—contended against even to 
death by Pascal and the Port Royal,—solemnly examined and 
condemned by repeated parliaments of France,—embroiled with 
almost every university in which it obtained a footing,—expelled 
successively from country after country which had opened its arms 
to receive it,—charged again and again with treason, and rebellion, 
and regicide, not at one period, or by one monarch, or in one 
country, or by Protestants only, or vaguely and calumniously, but 
again and again, by Portugal as by England, by Henry IV. as by 
Elizabeth, after solemn judicial trials in the face of the whole world 
—next (what to a member of the English Church must have its 
weight) singled out by the whole body of its most catholic teachers, 
by the men most discriminating in their condemnation of popery, 
as its most dangerous supporters, and the most pernicious enemies 
of the Gospel, as even the strongest embodiment of Antichrist 
itself—and finally crushed and suppressed by a pope himself: with 
all these grave suspicions (to use the mildest language) resting upon 
its character, Jesuitism claims to be welcomed among us. Which 
minds, where the safety of souls is at stake, will exercise most 
Christian charity, united with most Christian prudence—those 
who look on it with alarm and repugnance, or those who without 
proof or inquiry pronounce upon its injured innocence, and in 
their dread of liberalism and Erastianism throw themselves into 


the arms of Jesuitism ? 
But on these latter evidences of its nature we do not intend to 
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rest. Grant it true (though of the facts there is no proof) that 
the opposition of the parliament of Paris was dictated by hatred 
of Rome, when it was siding with the Romish clergy of Franee,— 
that the Comptes Rendus were drawn up by enemies to religion, 
when they exhibit the greatest reverence for other religious a 
—that the condemnation of the Jesuits’ morals was pronounced 
upon falsified extracts, though they were publicly produced and 
verified,—that the Port Royal was instigated by heretical tenden- 
cies, and the universities by jealousy,—that all the charges of 
treason and rebellion were maintained by subornation of perjury, 
—and that neither in France, nor in England, nor in Portugal, 
nor in Spain, could the truth be discovered or prevail,—that 
Paraguay was a realized Utopia, not a commercial empire created 
and defended in defiance of the rights of its lawful sovereign,— 
that the society was not responsible for the erroneous teaching of 
its members, though no body ever more solemnly pledged itself to 
uniformity of doctrine, or took such singular precautions that 
nothing should escape from a member without the sanction and 
supervision of the head. Grant that the punishments of Jesuits 
in England were inflicted on them not as traitors, which was the 
fact, but as Catholics,—suppose that Elizabeth and James 
abandoned in this case their acknowledged and consistent policy 
of conciliating their Romanist subjects,—suppress all the history 
of the League,—let the bankruptcy of Lavalette be the dishonesty 
of an individual, not any way implicating the society,—allow that 
Borromeo, and Palafox, and Melchior Cano, with popes, and 
universities, and prelates, were all deceived in their prophecies and 
their facts,—charge Ganganelli with subjection to the monarchs 
of Kurope,—give to the community the benefit of every doubt that 
can be raised upon the innumerable indictments against it, and let 
us suppose that it stood before us untried, as when it first  pre- 
sented itself to Paul III., only in the full development of its 
organization, and acknowledged principles as declared by itself and 
its panegyrists. It was in this form that the wisest, the most 
learned, and the most holy men in the English Church; men the 
farthest removed from any imputation of uncharitableness or 
laxity ; discerned in it the spirit of Antichrist. And let us con- 
sider why. 

When the Christian Church was first founded on the Apostles, 
its office and duty was committed to it in this remarkable form: 
—‘* Ye are witnesses of these things?.” ‘* Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost parts of the earth*.” “ One must be ordained 
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to bea witness*.” ‘‘ Whereof we are all witnesses *.”- ‘ Thou 
shalt be his witness unto all men of what thou hast seen and 
heard°.” ‘To make thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I 
will appear unto thee’.” ‘* That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you®.” The Church was placed upon the earth 
to be a witness to the truth, which it had received; and all its 
power, organization, and poliey, even in the salvation of souls, was 
to be subordinated to this great end. The guidance and correction 
of man was in the main reserved to the internal working of a higher 
ower than man. Asa witness the Church was to go forth to the 
ends of the world,—as a witness to maintain inviolable the doctrine 
committed to its care,—as a witness to suffer persecution,—as a 
witness to die at the stake,—or, if a lot of less pain was appointed 
it, as a witness it was to stand armed with authority and power, 
and holding up its hands in prayer in the face of kings and people. 
We need not pause to show how all the other duties and blessin 
attached to the Church were not superseded, but insured by the 
steady fulfilment of this primary duty; nor how conformable this 
function of a witness is to the analogy of the Divine government 
generally, which neither excludes nor compels choice, but sets 
before us life and death, blessing and cursing, testifying to the 
end which awaits our conduct, but leaving our conduct free, even 
though disobedience and disorder, and the apparent frustration of 
the Divine will, is the consequence of the liberty permitted to us. 
But this humble and limited function is little consistent with 
the pride and ambition of man; and the history of the Church 
consists of a gradual attempt to emancipate itself from its re- 
straints, and to assume an office seemingly far more glorious, and 
far more immediately conducive to the good of man and to the 
glory of God—the office of government and direction. It was 
thus that in the intellectual East, intellect struggled to relieve 
itself from the fetters of a strict, defined, hereditary, unalterable 
creed—full of mysteries irreconcileable by reason, but all of them 
attested as revealed, and spread itself out into every form of heresy, 
as a teacher and moulder of human reason in subjects of religion, 
rather than as a simple attester to what it had heard and seen. 
And when the vitality and energy which animated the East in the 
first centuries, swept on like a wave towards the West, leaving 
all behind it a desolate waste, Rome caught the same impulse, 
though, as if the spirit and policy of government were inherent 
in the very soil of the Seven Hills, the struggle to escape from the 
ministration of a witness was transferred rom the intellectual to 
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the moral nature, and the efforts of Rome were bent to rule the 
affections and the actions instead of the reason of man. From 
this point may be traced consecutively all the subsequent develop- 
ment and corruptions of the system of Romanism. Once assumed 
that the commission of the Church was to govern mankind, the 
success of its government became the only test of its fidelity. But 
to this success there were opposed a multitude of obstacles and 
restraints, all of them requiring to be removed. Power became 
necessary to rule, and unity of operation to power, and the sup- 
pression of 8 independence, and even of civil authority, 
to unity of spiritual operation ; and to raise forces for this great 
work, not only were minds generally to be subdued and attached, 
but an ecclesiastical force was to be constituted, and doctrines 
modified, and practices introduced, which, however inconsistent 
with primitive example, all tended to the one great end—the 
direction and control of the world. As the end is greater than 
the means, it justifies the means, wherever no prior and positive 
prohibitions exist against them. These prohibitions it became 
necessary to remove, in order to facilitate the great work. Hence 
the gradual enlargement of the papal authority, till it became 
supreme over and capable of superseding all other authority upon 
earth, even though derived from heaven; and when all other 
authority was thus swallowed up in one, all duties became sub- 
ordinated to one, and all traces of minor relations were blotted 
out. The single voice of the Romish Church was sufficient to 
dispense from every other obligation; and the relaxment of 
morals became co-extensive with the infringement upon the apos- 
tolical organization, and the corruption of the Catholic faith of 
the primitive Church. In one word, the whole life of Rome has 
been a struggle to sap and melt away those restraints upon the 
ambition of man which God has created in the moral world by 
subjecting us to a variety of obligations, and by distributing his 
‘erie among many agents, just as he seems to have limited even 
lis OWN OMnipotence in nature, by fixing bounds which he does 
not pass, and by creating laws which can only be subdued to the 
service of man by combining obedience to them all, “ imperare 
parendo.” 

The end of such a struggle it was easy to foresee. As the 
dykes and dams which hemmed in the authority of Rome suc- 
cessively fell in, its rapacity rose higher. Every past victory 
swelled future claims, and encouraged a more reckless licence, 
till the patience of the world was exhausted, and the Reformation 
exploded. And at this moment what was the condition of its 
forees, and what progress had it made towards its vision of uni- 
versal dominion? It had claimed to absorb in itself the whole 
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pores of the episcopacy; but there were bishops like those of 
“ngland prepared to reassume their apostolical privileges. It 
had disputed the supremacy of the Church with General Coun- 
cils; but General Councils were still revered by a large portion 
of Christendom, as participating, if not overruling, the authority 
of the Romish see. It had set forth its own infallibility, and 
exerted it even by tampering with the Creed—the mysterious 
deposit of the faith, and the palladium of Christianity. To capti- 
vate and hold in subjection the minds of the people, it had cre- 
ated a machinery of confession and absolution, of penances and 
indulgences, and a lax system of casuistry to regulate it, so that 
even the worst excesses of Jesuit morality were alle to defend 
themselves by the previous teaching of Romish doctors. It had 
dressed up a devotion with all outward appeals to the imagination, 
and had indulged the morbid feelings of superstition with the 
creation of its own gods by a Mariolatry and saint worship. And 
it had created the Inquisition. Having familiarized the world to 
the spectacle of a spiritual monarchy gradually establishing its 
own despotism, it was easy to undermine and even wage open 
war against the civil monarchies of the earth. [ven without 
formally claiming a direct temporal power, the spiritual power 
involved this, whenever the temporal became connected with the 
spiritual; and when does this not take ogi When may not the 
acts of the body be supposed to affect the state of the soul? Thus 
every exercise of temporal authority was practised by Rome even 
before the Jesuit system was thoroughly developed. ‘Taxes were 
raised in foreign kingdoms—laws issued within pil 
heard from them—statutes dispensed with—subjects released from 
their allegiance—kingdoms disposed of by gift—war levied against 
independent monarchs as against rebels ;—but all this had been 
done asa struggle. It had encountered resistance. The resistance 
was now stronger than ever, and its own means of aggression, or 
of maintaining its position, were infinitely weaker, It could no 
longer count on the voluntary surrender of their privileges by 
the bishops; nor on the suspension of General Councils ; nor 
on terrifying kings; nor on ruling the people, exasperated 
by oppression, and revelling in their newly-recovered liberty of 
een t. But one strong arm it still possessed—its monastic 
odies, 

The same characteristic law which turned the battles of the 
Church to points of doctrine in the East, and to points of practice 
and government in the West, had produced a similar difference 
in the eastern and the western monasticism. In the Kast, monas- 
teries, as their name denoted, were sanctuaries of solitude and 
retirement for contemplation, prayer, and penitence. . In the 
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West, they soon became the great organs of the secular opera~ 
tions of the Church—parts of the world, and exercising on it, 
exactly in proportion as they retained a Catholic instead of 
Roman character, a most salutary influence. They assumed the 
form of communities, charged with the spiritual care of districts, 
since converted into parishes—of great schools for learning and 
art, as well as for theology—of wealthy corporate bodies, balancing 
the struggles between the sovereign and the nobles—of institu- 
tions for charity and hospitality—of consecrated homes, where 
the loose and scattered atoms of society might be gathered and 
converted into solid masses, under the shelter and in defence of 
truth and holiness. But with all this inestimable good there was 
blended an inestimable evil. Detached, individually, from the 
ordinary position of citizens, by their vows and their celibacy— 
withdrawn by exemptions of various kinds from the control of 
their natural spiritual superintendents, the bishops—erected 
almost into an independent empire in the midst of the temporal 
empire—bound together by the strongest ties of spiritual union— 
and taught to look to Rome in all things as their creator, and: 
patron, and protector, and reformer—they became, in the hands 
of Rome, an engine of enormous power, to be wielded against the 
eivil authority. They were encamped and garrisoned in every 
country as its subject legions, more or less pledged to obedience, 
and interested in maintaining the Roman sway ; and thus not by 
the mere rapacity of spoliation, but by the necessity of warfare, 
the first point attacked by the monarchs of Europe, who re- 
asserted their independence of Rome, were the monastic institu- 
tions. They were the concentration and last exhibition of that 
temporal power which Rome had always sought for, and had 
before acquired by the submission of sovereigns to its will, and 
without which, however unnecessary to the functions of a witness 
and a martyr, the functions of a ruler and governor could 
never be discharged. Break them down, and Rome would be 
powerless. 

Of the mode in which this attack was conducted, the nature of 
the spoliation, or the purposes to which it was applied, we need 
not speak. ‘To sever them from Rome, and yet preserve them to 
Christianity—this, the true and glorious task of a great. states- 
man—was perhaps beyond the power, as it was assuredly heyond 
ow thought, of the exasperated hands which stormed and pillaged 
them. 

But with their fall the right arm of Rome was fractured ; and 
to all human calculation, it. was about to have sunk into insignifi- 
cance, and to realize the dream so often cherished at this day, by 
minds insensible to its might, of an effete and powerless old man. 
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sitting desolate amidst the ruins of his empire, and fulminating 
his futile edicts over a world that mocked and hated him. 

But at this juncture succour was sent it. The same mysterious 
doom which raised up Luther to attack, permitted Ignatius to 
arisé to defend the shattered empire of the Papacy. Bold, ardent, 
chivalrous, and enthusiastic, full of an indomitable patience, of a 
passionate zeal, of a picturesque and romantic imagination, armed 
with all the precedents and habits of military discipline and 
dominion, wrapt up in a more sanguine devotion to the cause, as 
he conceived, of aon from the memory of a past life devoted 
to voluptuousness and sin, and gifted with that powerful fascina- 
tion over other minds, which is exerted by an entire abandon- 
ment of self, and earnest absorption in one grand pursuit, 
Ignatius, aided and directed by the cooler and more subtle ae 
of Laines, constructed and offered to the Roman pontiff the 


wonderful machine of Jesuitism. It was the full development, 
the final perfection of the monastic and mendicant orders, con 
sidered as the instruments of Rome in extending her dominion. 
To speak in their own repeated metaphor, it was the spiritual 
Roman legion, brought, after a series of experiments and con- 
flicts, to its acme and completion, as combining the highest 
degree possible of solidity and massiveness with flexibility and 


elasticity. 

And before we examine more minutely into its structure, let us 
consider its destination. 

I. It was placed at the disposal, not of the whole Catholic 
church, nor even of the Romish church, controlled by the supre- 
macy of a General Council, but of the Roman pontiff individually. 
It was like an army of Janizaries, or Mamelukes, or any body of 
foreign mercenary troops, who, in a kingdom distracted by the 
claims of an usurping sovereign—claims hitherto disputed by 
legislatures and parliaments—should devote themselves to the 
service of the usurper, without any reference whatever to the con- 
stitutional limitations on his despotism. ‘ Soli Domino atque 
Romano Pontifici ejus in terris Vicario servire’,” is the object 
and motto of the society. It is the preetorian army of the pope, 
and as such its institution was regarded at first by the Roman 
pontiff himself, and to the present day by moderate Romanists 
all over the world, with as much jealousy and alarm as by any 
Protestant communions. Its power to serve the pope was the 
measure of its power to overawe him. And the Gallican Chureh, 
with its modified reverence for the Papacy, and its reserved sub- 
mission to a General Council, was even more embarrassed by its 
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fears of a further subversion of the polity of the Church Catholic 
than Germany or England. 

II. This new association was destined to undertake the func- 
tions of the whole hierarchical body. It was not designed to 
supply certain minor and subordinate wants in the polity of the 
church, to strengthen the hands of bishops, to fulfil works of 
charity under them, to undertake missions at their bidding, or to 
form what the English Church so much needs, corporate Levi- 
tical institutions, under the control of the rightful ecclesiastical 
authorities. It was to trespass on and absorb in itself all the 
functions for which the Almighty established the orders of bishop, 
priest, and deacon; the cure of souls (profectum animarum), the 
public preaching of the Gospel (fidei propagationem per publicas 

reedicationes), the ministry of the Word (verbi Dei ministerium), 
spiritual discipline (spiritualia exercitia), works of charity (opera 
charitatis), the instruction of the young and ignorant (puerorum 
ac rudium in Christianismo institutionem), and, above all, the 
giving spiritual comfort, by hearing confessions (in confessionibus 
audiendis spiritualem consolationem precipue intendat’). It was, 
in fact, to supersede by a new association the Divine organization 
of Christian pastors. Let us place aside all the historical facts 
which show that this avowed design has been practically carried 
out, all the remonstrances and complaints which have been made 
against its actual aggressions and usurpations by Romanists 
themselves. Let us suppose that the evil of the institution was 
neutralized by the moderation of its conductors, and that the 
innumerable accusations against them were all the results of 
jealousy or ignorance—and even then, in what light must a 
Christian mind regard the institution itself, prior to and apart 
from all experience of its actual working—a human hierarchy 
created as a substitute for a divine one? 

III. The Society presents itself as an absolute monarchy : 
‘“‘Universam gubernandi rationem . . . Ignatius fundator .. . 
monarehicam tamen et in definitionibus unius superioris arbitrio 
contentam esse decrevit?.” Now these remarks are not so much 
addressed to minds to whom these words will at once suggest ideas 
of danger and evil, of human reason oppressed, and Christian 
liberty threatened ; they are intended rather for those who, sigh- 
ing over the distractions of the Church, over the licentiousness 
of the people, and the disruption of the bonds of faith which once 
held society together, gladly catch at any project which promises 
to realize their dream of unity, and concord, and obedience. 
With this yearning they look to Rome. She alone has professed 
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the great work of gathering all the scattered and conflicting 
members of the Christian body, and uniting them under one 
head. Unity is her badge and boast. Her history is but a 
series of successive attempts to realize it; and the Jesuit 
monarchy framed upon her principles, and dovetailed into her - 
system, 1s but another, if it be not the final, stage of the develo 
ment of this ruling idea. But what is this ruling idea? Is it in 
fact, as in name, the same with the idea of unity stamped upon 
the Church by its Divine Author, confirmed by Seripture, ex- 
hibited in the first ages of the Gospel, and illustrated by experi- 
ence and reason? Or is it something wholly different from this, 
incompatible with it, and destructive of it? 

Let us imagine a case. 

We boast, or rather it should be said, we once did boast of the 
English constitution. It was the admiration of the profoundest 
political philosophers, and its most prominent claim to admiration 
was its monarchical form—its unity ; this gave to it its stability 
and permanence, its energy and its peace. But with this there 
were coupled other recognized and essential elements, which often 
seemed to embarrass and disturb it. Stubborn parliaments, 
immutable laws, hereditary indefeasible privileges, belonging even 
to the lowest orders of society, an independent spiritual authority, 
established within the very heart of the empire; bulwarks and 
barriers against arbitrary power set on every side round the 
throne of the monarch, who was yet, by the principles of the 
constitution, the fountain of all honour, the lord of the wealth, 
and the disposer of the force of the nation; all this, both in 
theory and practice, came into strong contrast, and often into 
violent collision, with the idea of perfect unity. Let us remove 
them. Place the monarch on his throne, relieved from the 
incumbrance of any counsellors, capable of enacting and of dis- 
pensing with laws by his own voice, unawed by any independent 
equal or rival at his side, unfettered by any restrictions against 
aggressions on the rights of others, and armed with the means 
of dispersing or coercing any opposition to his will; and then 
indulge the contemplation of this perfected and completed unity 
in the body politic, compared with its previous embarrassments 
and counteractions. An unity, indeed, there will be, but an 
unity of a very different nature from that which is commanded by 
the great Author of society, and is necessary for the well-being 
of man. It will be unity of person and of place, a material 
nominal unity, under one human being. But to this will be 
sacrificed another and a far higher unity: unity of truth, unity of 
mind, unity of affection, unity of duration. Absolute, arbitrary, 
unbalanced power must generate arbitrary acts; and arbitrary 
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acts must rouse discord and rebellion: and rebellion must break 
to fragments the one mass of the empire, and dislocate its chain 
of succession, till even the shadow of unity is lost, and nothing 
remains but dissension and conflict. 

This latter process has been the history of Romanism in the 
Church, and of Jesuitism within the bosom of Romanism. The 
Gospel unity of the Church is one thing, the unity with which 
they have endeavoured to perfect, or rather to supersede it, is 
another. What the former was to be we know: “ One body, 
and one spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you all’.” But this unity of 
the body was not incompatible—rather it was strictly combined 
with a plurality of members, and a diversity of operation. It 
was essentially balanced by a body of twelve Apostles (not one 
Apostle), distinct from and authorized to confront each other— 
by multitudes of distinct churches radiating from them severally 
into every part of the world—by the independence of the epis- 
copacy—by a variability in outward rites and ceremonies, accord- 
ing to climates, temperaments, and circumstances—by the Divine 
supremacy of kings and princes—by differences of opinion on 
subjects not defined by Revelation—even by the existence of sects 
and heresies, which the Divine government tolerated, as it tole- 
rates moral evil in the world, rather than exclude them by 
excluding the exercise of our free agency, reason, and faith. The 
Divine organization of the Church, like the political organization 
of the English constitution, or of any constitution adapted to the 
infirmities of human nature, with all its earnest insistance upon 
unity, did not exclude variety, multiplicity, oppositions, even dis- 
cords. Heaven tolerated them, as Heaven works within the 
bounds which it has set to its own omnipotence, educing good 
out of evil, peace out of war, harmony out of reconciled dissen- 
sions, and perfection out of conflicting imperfections; slowly 
indeed and gradually, and often to human eyes imperceptibly, but 
yet fully and surely in those grand cycles, through which its 
operations are to be traced, and none of which we may dare to 
call complete till they close in another world—in eternity, and 
Heaven. Heaven tolerated them, but man could not. And 
thus Catholicism sunk gradually into Romanism. 

But the Theory of Papal Unity, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, was scarcely more than theory: the vision had been formed, 
the claims involved in it asserted, and the effects of it both upon 
the mind of the ruler and the temper of the ruled already exhi- 
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bited. But the result was the same as must follow upon any 
attempt to establish a despotism with inadequate forces. It was 
rebellion, and a rebellion which threatened the very existence of 
religion, And the only means which Rome possessed for sup- 
pressing it, were deficient in the very principle most essential to 
her whole system—in unity, and therefore in power. They con- 
sisted mainly, if not exclusively, of the Religious Orders. But 
these were still scattered through different countries, subject to 
local influences of patriotism and loyalty, in themselves endowed 
with a considerable degree of internal independence of their 
several generals, confined in their operations by their original 
destination and constitution, and in many cases animated with a 
jealous animosity against each other. Already some attempt had 
been made to frame an ecclesiastical legion more available for 
the service of Rome than the old monastic orders, as the old 
monastic orders had been more available than the divinely 
appointed ecclesiastical hierarchy. And the creation of the 
Mendicant orders, with their increased dependence upon the 
Papacy, their commission to interfere with the duties of the 
secular clergy, and their relaxation from inconvenient restrictions, 
was an intermediate step in the pursuit of this object. But even 
this machinery was destitute of sufficient pliability and accom- 
modation to the exigencies of the case; and still more was it 
deficient in solidity and unity. It was as if the mercenary troops 
employed in the establishment of a. despotism were composed of 
two or more national bodies, jealous and rivals of each other, and 
distributed under jealous and rival commanders. A consolidated 
army was required, and the Society of Jesuitism supplied it. 

This necessity of giving unity to the spiritual forces of the 
Papacy is alleged by Jesuitism itself as the reason of their 
monarchical form. ‘* Regna plurima, atque clarissima, immensis 
naturee divortiis sejuncta, in unum nisi ab uno redigi non potuisse*.” 
And it may suggest the following reflections:—If-the Papal 
theory of unity, which is the life and spring of all its corruptions, 
be thus essentially vicious and destructive of true Christian unity, 
how is it likely to be affected by the possession of an instrument 
framed to subserve and support it upon the same vicious prin- 
ciples? Is it not true, that one of the last and strongest hopes 
for the correction of arbitrary power, and of its inevitable abuses, 
lies in some discordance between itself and the instruments which 
it employs? ‘ He who uses instruments,” says Burke, “ finds 
also impediments.” Tyrants are destroyed by their own satellites. 
Despotic aggressions are checked perpetually by the reluctance 


4 Imago Prim. Szecul., lib. i. cap. 6. 
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or intractability of those who are to execute them. The check 
and the safety lie in the chance of this resistance: and this 
resistance depends on the number and variety of the hands to be 
employed, or on some difference of temper and spirit opposing 
them to the will of their employer. But remove these chances ; 
make the instrument a single individual, that is, place under the 
absolute control of an individual an enormous mass of forces, and 
imbue that individual with precisely the same vicious principles 
as his employer, and what must be the end ? 

There is, indeed, one chance remaining, that the very identity 
of vicious principle ; the coincidence, for instance, in the two 
minds, the master’s and the servant’s—of a lust for rule, or of a 
mere intellectual theory of an absolute dominion in the Church, 
may bring about a collision. Where two minds seek one object 
which cannot be enjoyed by both, there must be war, and to this 
war we may look as our hope for either the suppression of 
Jesuitism, or the depression of the Papacy. The absolute domi- 
nion of the general of the Jesuits, and the absolute dominion of 
the Pope, may seem so incompatible, that one must annihilate the 
other, or at least reduce it to some subordinate position. 

But this is not always the case. There are instances, and the 
present is one, in which the existence and power of two parties 
are so dependent upon each other, that notwithstanding perpetual 
jealousies, grievances, and mutual aggressions, neither can destroy 
the other without destroying itself, nor aggrandize itself except 
by aggrandizing the other. This was the situation of the great 
civil and hierarchical powers in those vast oriental monarchies, be- 
fore which the duration and the magnitude of most modern empires 
fade into insignificance. The all but omnipotence of each party 
was maintained by the external support and testimony of the 
other. Together they formed the two sides of the arch, capable 
by their mutual resistance and mutual pressure of supporting 
any weight. And the fall of those empires may be traced in 
almost every instance to an abandonment of this talismanic prin- 
ciple—when sovereigns suppressed the hierarchy, or the hierarchy 
usurped the sovereignty. A spiritual authority is powerless for 
dominion ; it can only witness, and suffer, and die as a martyr to 
purchase life by that very death—unless it be supported by an 
independent secular arm: and a secular arm must be powerless, 
it will never command the reverence, or sympathy, or obedience 
of the higher order of human minds, nor even of the super- 
stitious mass, unless it be accredited and consecrated by an 
independent Spiritual Hand. How shall a man preach except he 
be sent? How can he demand obedience solely upon his own 
testimony ? 
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Nor is the obligation limited to one side ; Rome also requires 
external testimony to accredit her own extraordinary claims. 
Now that the forgeries of antiquity are exploded, and the pre- 
tensions of Rome are found and acknowledged to be novelties, 
having no foundation but her own word, the Papacy must look 
elsewhere for some external witness. It is a law of the Gospel, 
a law of human nature, a law of reason; but by her own theory 
she is excluded from finding such a witness within the range of 
the existing Catholic Church: all its branches, by her own de- 
claration, ramify from herself, draw their vitality from her fountain 
head, are subject to her dominion. They cannot, therefore, be 
independent of her. They cannot give an independent witness. 
But if another power can be created by herself, which neverthe- 
less may claim a distinct Divine authority for its commission, if it 
can assume the form and functions, and almost the name of the 
Church itself, and stand upon a footing at all distinct from its 
creator, it assumes the character of an external witness, and 
may deliver an independent and therefore a valid and credible 
testimony. Let us not think that this advantage is slight, or 
the reasoning far-fetched. Let us rather bring to bear upon it 
those singular features in the Jesuit system which enable it 
directly to answer this purpose. 

Some preparation for this assumption of the character of the 
whole Church by some particular portion within it (this pre- 
mature sifting and severance of the Invisible from the Visible 
Church, so prominent in Puritanism), was made by the preten- 
sion of the See of Rome to exclude from salvation all who were 
excluded from its own communion. A still farther development 
took place within the Church of Rome itself, by the tendency to 
identify the saints and elect of God with the members of the 
monastic bodies, as distinct from the secular clergy. A still 
farther extravagance of the same rationalistic and Puritan prin- 
ciple was seen in the blasphemous parallels drawn between our 
Blessed Lord and the founders of the Mendicant order, especially 
St. Francis. But it reached, perhaps, its final stage in the vaunts 
and self-panegyrics of the Jesuits. 

The assumption of such a title in itself involved the whole 
pretension, and was thought sufficient by the clergy of France 
again and again to justify the most vigorous opposition to their 
entrance into that kingdom *. 

‘“ Though there was no other charge against you,” says Pas- 
quier in his pleadings for the University of Paris, “ this mere 
name of Jesuit which you have so arrogantly appropriated to 


5 Plaidoyer de M. Pasquier pour l’Université de Paris, Annales, vol. i. p. 43. 
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yourselves, and have so often promised to abjure in France with- 
out keeping your word, would be sufficient to condemn you to 
the severest punishment.” ‘“ To call themselves the followers of 
Jesus (said a pope himself, Sixtus V.) is to deny the claims of all 
others to be his followers ;” just as Rome’s restriction to herself 
of the titles of Catholic and Apostolic has had the effect, in the 
estimation of her sons, of unchurching all the rest of the world. 
But Jesuits went still farther. They assumed the title and cha- 
racter of Apostles. ‘ Perspicuum est societatem Jesu ab Apo- 
stolorum Instituto ac Religione non differre nisi tempore ‘.” The 
express author of the society was our Lord himself’. It was the 
work also of the Virgin Mary (‘‘ Beneficium Mariz,” ‘ Ignatius 
opus Virginis . . ... illum enim vite meliori misericors Mater 
peperit”) ; and then follows a blasphemous parallel between the 
relation of Ignatius to the Virgin and that of our Lord®. Itisa 
peculiar society attached to Christ himself (“ Qui huic militiz 
dant nomen, non in coetum Ignatii, sed in Filii Dei peculiarem 
quandam societatem ac militiam intelligunt se vocari”); and the 
pledge which every Christian makes in his baptism is here ap- 

lied to his entrance into the body of the Jesuits. It was the 
subject of Prophecy’, not only by modern saints, but by Isaiah, 
St. John, St. Thomas, and others’. The spiritual exercises of 
Ignatius were dictated by the Virgin. ‘“ Scripsit ille quidem 
Ignatius, sed dictante Marii’.” She appeared to him often to 
assist him in his work, and to declare her satisfaction with it*, 
The constitutions of the society are alike the work of herself and 
of our Lord. For Ignatius declares, it is said, that the Media- 
tors (“‘ quorum nomine Jesum designat et Mariam”) appeared to 
him in the course of his work; ‘‘ Ne nesciat societas parere se 
legibus ab Jesu et Marié magis quam ab Ignatio latis.” It is 
the house of wisdom (“‘ domus sapientize”). All the scriptural 
types of the heavenly hierarchy and of the Church are realized in 
it*. Salvation is ensured by membership with it. And when a 
Jesuit dies, our Lord advances to meet him, and receive him into 
heaven. Or to sum up all, it is the final development of Revela- 
tion. And these words may be fitly used: “ God in these last 
days hath spoken unto us by his son Ignatius, whom he hath 


i heir of all things *. 
ith this last declaration we must close. There is now lying 


6 Imago Prim. Szec., lib. i. ¢. 3. 
7 “ Jesus primus ac preecipuus auctor societatis.”—Imago Pr. Sec., lib. i. ¢. 3. 


8 Imago Pr. See., lib. i. ¢, 5. ® Thid.,-lib..i. e. 2. 1 bid. 
2 Ibid., lib. i. ¢. 5. 3 Ibid. * Elogia, Gomez, Preface. 


5 See “ Censure de la Faculté de Théologie de Paris; Annales des soi-disans 
Jésuites,” vol. if. p. 375. seein 
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before us not only the Imago Primi Seeuli”—a Jesuit work— 
but another, entitled “ Elogia,” by Christopher Gomez, also a 
Jesuit, published at Antwerp in 1677, and solemnly dedicated to 
the Church of Rome. After a variety of panegyrics, in many 
cases just, upon the zeal and learning of the society, it closes with 
a collection of declarations in its favour by our Lord, the Virgin 
Mary, apostles, saints, angels, and demons, We have no wish 
to shock Christian feeling by the repetition of these blasphemies ; 
nor is this the place to do more than indicate a general line of 
inquiry to be pursued by those who would candidly and consci- 
entiously pronounce on the nature of the institution, But Jesuit- 
ism is in fact exhibited and maintained as a concentration and 
quintessence of the Church, as the army of the Church, as its 
hierarchy, as the crew in the boat of St. Peter, the only hope of 
navigating it through the storm’. ‘ Expertes et validos remiges 





6 Perhaps the best illustration of its theory on this point is to be found in the 
subjoined account of the notorious painting in the chapel of the Jesuit College at 
Bellon, which was laid before the Parliament of Paris in 1763. It was entitled, 
“ Typus Religionis,” or the Emblematic Representation of the Religious Order of 
Jesuits. We have extracted it from the Compte-rendu :— 

“ Nous avons donc observé que dans le dit tableau la Religion est représentée soug 
l’embléme d’un trés grand Vaisseau, qui cingle 4 pleines voiles de la Mer du Siécle 
au Port du Salut. Au milieu de ce vaisseau, et sur le tillac, S. Ignace, tenant a la 
main le nom de Jésus, parait 4 la téte de huit autres Fondateurs d’Ordres ; l’on ne 
voit dans ce vaisseau d’autres personnages que des Religieux de ces neuf ordres 
différens : ce qui donne lieu de présumer qu’on a cherché a confondre la religion 
avee |’état religieux. Cette conjecture parait-d’autant mieux fondée que l’on n’y 
appergoit ni Pape, ni Evéque (qui ne soit chef d’ordre), ni Prétre, ni aueun Sécu- 
lier; il est monté par ces seuls Religieux ; ce sont eux-seuls qui le conduisent, et 
y font toute la manauyre ; partout les Jésuites tiennent le premier rang ; les 
autres Religieux ne pernevers y agir que sous leurs ordres, et en Subalternes ; bien 
plus, quoique le S. Esprit enfle les voiles de son souffle, et pousse le vaisseau, c’est 
un Jésuite qui, chargé du gouvernail, le compas & la main, en dirige la route: au- 
dessous de ce Pilote on lit: * Imitatio Vitee Christi.’ Ne parait-il pas évident que 
ce tableau n’a été fait que pour persuader que les Jésuites seuls sont propres a 
conduire dans les voies du salut? Nous avons observé encore qu’a le suite de ce 
vaisseau viennent deux petites Barques, sur lesquelles on lit: * Naves secularium 
quibus arma spiritualia 4 viris religionis suppeditantur.’ Dans ces barques sont 
péle-méle le Pape, un Cardinal, un Roi de France, des Evéques, plusieurs tétes 
couronnées, des personnes de tous états, et de tout sexe. Des Religieux d’Ordres 
différens distribuent du haut du grand Vaisseau aux Séculiers, qui sont dans les 
nacelles, des faisceaux d’armes compos¢s de sabres, de boucliers, de carquois, et de 
fléches ; un autre Religieux leur présente des Livres et des Scapulaires, et un 
Jésuite en surplis parait précher et présider & la distribution de ces prétendues 
armes spirituelles ; 4 cété de celui-la un autre Jésuite tient l’extrémité d’une corde, 
qu’il a jetée dans les petites Barques pour les attirer au grand Vaisseau. Nous 
n’avons pu voir qu’avee scandale le Pape, les Evéques, ete., hors du Vaisseau de la 
Religion n’en approcher qu’a Vaide et par le secours de ce Jésuite ; nous n’avons 
pas été moins surpris de voir que ces armes qu’on qualifie de spirituelles, ne sont 
autres que celles dont on se sert pour la destruction des corps. Du méme cété, 
sur la Mer du Siaele au haut du tableau, s’élévent plusieurs points de rochers, dont 
la plus élevée est surmontée d’une Thiare, une autre d’un Chapeau de Cardinal, 
quelques autres de Mitres, de Couronnes, et de la Banniére de Malthe ;. au-dessus 
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ad frangendos pelagi naufragium nobis et exitium quovis momento 
7 


minitantes fluctus’. 
Now, without impugning the motives, or giving credence even 


to the best attested histories of the practical working of this body, 
granting that it consists only of saintly and self-devoted men, and 
is animated with but one spirit—zeal for the greater glory of God 
(ad majorem Dei gloriam), and thirst for the spiritual welfare of 
their neighbours—let us suppose a similar institution to be formed 
under similar circumstances within our own Church. We be- 
lieve that the organization and polity of the Church was no less a 
matter of divine institution than its doctrines—that, indirectly, 
they are of scarcely less importance—that they are the glass and 
the lamp, in which the light of truth is preserved, and that amidst 
the rude gusts and storms of the world, whether the glass be 
shattered, or the oil exhausted, matters little. In either case the 
light must be extinguished. Schism is the inevitable attendant 
upon disorganization, heresy upon schism, unbelief upon heresy. 
We believe, also, that the principles upon which the English 
Church is organized, the independence of its episcopacy, the privi- 
leges of its pastors, the mutual counteractions of its hierarchy, are 
agreeable to the institutions of the Apostles and of our Lord. Let 
us — that these principles had been corrupted or nearly 
lost—that as the Roman See succeeded, step by step, in swallow- 
ing up the power of the Church, so some one see in England, 
Canterbury, for instance, in the face of protests and remon- 
strances, had still drawn under its power the whole ecclesiastical 
authority of England. Let the fearful consequences of this usur- 
pation have been manifested in the distractions of the Church, the 
alienation of the State, the demoralization and increasing ignorance 
of the people, and the gross corruption of the inward spirit, as of 
the outward doctrines and polity of Christianity. Let an effort 
and a struggle then be made to restore the primitive system, and 
to coerce the usurping see. At this moment let a body of zealous, 
fervent, learned, enthusiastic men bind themselves together by 
the most stringent ties, and in a form unheard of in the Church, 
to enter the battle in behalf of the usurper. Let them devote 
themselves wholly to him, and stand forward as the asserters of 
his most extravagant claims. Let them claim to themselves 


du tout est écrit: ‘Superbia Vite.’ Autour de ces rochers sont représentés les 
Sept Péchés Capitaux sous l’embléme de sept petits Brigantins portant chacun le 
nom d’un Péché ; au-dessous du tout est un sentence commencant par ces mots : 
‘ Initium omnis peccati est superbia.’ ”’ 

A more detailed account of this picture, by no means the only one of its kind 
which has been exhibited by the society, may be seen in the “ Annales de la So- 
ciété des soi-disans Jésuites,” vol. i. p. 626, 

? Bull of Pope Pius VII., restoring the order. 
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almost all the offices of the Church, and describe themselves as 
the elect portion of the Church, beyond whose pale nothing but 
inferiority can be found. Let them claim a divine origin, and 
the sanction of express revelation for their institutes. And, lastly, 
with one heart and soul, under the command of one leader of the 
profoundest policy and most unwearied energy, and separated from 
the rest of the Church, let them be sent forth into the country, 
to preach from our pulpits, to invade our universities, to wander 
at will through our dioceses, to draw into their hands the whole 
education of the country, and to establish themselves in every 
part of society, by every fireside, from the court to the college, 
and from the college to the cottage, as rulers of the conscience 
and masters of the secrets of the whole nation. 

These are but a few traits in the picture to be drawn; but are 
they sufficient, or not, to alarm the mind of any one who truly and 
sincerely believed the system of the Church to be primitive, and 
to be momentous? Would they justify him, or not, in at once 
rejecting and expelling such a society from the besom of his 
country, as the parent of inevitable discord, and the corrupter of 
discipline and doctrine ! 

But it will be said this zeal and energy is supplementary and 
subsidiary—it does not, and need not clash with the operations of 
the regular clergy, and must be controllable within proper bounds 
by their authority and privileges, especially by the superin- 
tendence of the episcopacy. What is the fact? They come 
armed by their own declaration with more than forty bulls of 
popes, exempting them from the jurisdiction of every ordinary, 
and releasing them from all the restrictions by which even the 
monastic and mendicant orders were confined in their operations. 
The exemptions by which these had been withdrawn from the 
control of the rightful authorities in the Church, and placed at 
the disposal of the Pope, had already sufficiently disturbed the 
polity, and infected the doctrine and practice of Christianity; but 
even these had not given sufficient independence, freedom, and 
pliability to the papal legion. Accordingly, Paul IIT. gives to 
every one licensed by the general of the society for the time 
being, the right of preaching both to clergy and to people in 
any churches, public square, or any place whatever, “alias ubique 
locorum.” He gives in the same bull to all priests of the society, 
the privilege of confessing every one who should come to them 
from whatever parish, “ undecunque accedentium ;” of absolving 
from all offences, however enormous (‘‘ quantumcunque gravibus et 
enormibus”), not merely those which are reserved “Ms e Romish 
system to the bishop, but even those reserved to the Pope, “ etiam 
Sedi Apostolicze reservatis ;” of releasing them from all sentences, 
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censures, and punishment ecclesiastical, with one éxcéption, of 
those contained in the bull ‘ Ocena Domini;” of commuting, 
with some exceptions, all vows (‘“‘vota queecunque”) into other 
works of charity; of celebrating mass at any time of the day, 
and of demanding the assistance and support of all ordinaries in 
maintaining these privileges, even by ecclesiastical censures, against 
all opponents (‘ contradictores quoslibet et rebelles”). In another 
bull he prohibits any member of the society from accepting any 
office or dignity in the Church, though at the command of his 
prince, without the consent of the general®. All appeals from 
the society are prohibited. The society is not compelled to de- 
pute any of its members to undertake duties, such as preaching, 
or missions, or other ecclesiastical functions, at the request either 
of patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, or other ecclesiastical autho- 
rities. And if deputed, the parties still remain under the control 
of the society, and may be removed by the general at his pleasure. 
The power of absolving from all crimes, and from all censures, 
suspensions, interdicts, excommunications, “ aliisque ecclesiasticis 
et seecularibus sententiis,” inflicted by any person whatever (“‘a 
jure vel ab homine quomodolibet latis et promulgatis”), except in 
certain cases reserved to the apostolic see, is then conferred upon 
the general, and may be extended by him to all persons within 
the society, or temporarily placed under its spiritual direction ; 
which absolution shall be void, unless the party receiving it enter 
presently into the society, and take the vows. The whole society, 
all its members, and all their property whatever, are next exempted 
from every control of every ordinary, and placed under the pro- 
tection of the Pope. (‘‘ Ipsamque Societatem, et universos illius 
socios et personas, illorumque bona queecunque ab omni supe- 
rioritate, jurisdictione, correctione quorumcunque ordinariorum 
eximimus et liberamus, et sub nostré et preefatee Sedis protectione 
suscipimus”). Any member who quits the society contrary to 
the statutes, in whatever habit or religious order the apostate 
may be found, (‘‘in quocunque habitu apostatas preedictos conti- 
gerit inveniri,”) may be excommunicated, seized, incarcerated, 
and in other ways placed under discipline, (“‘et alias suse disci- 
plinze submittere,”) and for this purpose the aid of the secular 
arm may be required. In the time of an interdict, though in- 
flicted even by the Pope himself, they may within closed doors 
celebrate mass, and receive and administer the sacraments of the 
Church to others, provided these be persons not specially named 
in the interdict, nor the cause of the offence. But all those who 
show favour to the society, (“qui in ipsorum Prepositorum et 


® Litt. Apost., p. 19. 
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Sociorum morantur obsequiis,”) may receive freely from the 
Jesuits, even during an interdict, the sacraments of the Church, 
and be buried in their cemeteries. The same privilege is given 
to all the children, servants, officers, and workmen employed by 
the society. No ecclesiastical sentence or excommunication is to 
be inflicted by any bishop or prelate against any member of the 
society, contrary to its privileges, the interpretation of which is 
reserved to the Pope, (“‘ quorum [privilegiorum | interpretationem 
nobis et Apostolicee sedi reservamus ;”) and if inflicted, any such 
sentence is, ¢pso facto, void, (“‘ et si tulerint, eo ipso irrita, nul- 
liusque roboris vel momenti sit, et esse censeatur.”) Those 
who frequent the churches of the society to hear their sermons 
and receive the sacraments from them, are not bound to attend 
their own parish churches. All the priests of the society li- 
censed by the general, wherever they are staying, pro tempore, 
may have oratories, and there celebrate mass on a portable altar. 
The general may present any member in any place to any bishop, 
and require the bishop to admit him to holy orders unreservedly 
(‘‘absque omni promissione vel obligatione ipsorum ordinando- 
rum fratrum”). With a licence from the general they may live 
familiarly with heretics, excommunicated persons, schismatics, 
and infidels. They are exempted from any claim which may be 
made upon them to undertake any office of visitation, of adminis- 
tering justice, or protecting nuns. Their property of all kinds 
is exempted from all tithes, ecclesiastical charges, subsidies, and 
provisions whatever. Any house, church, college, cell, or oratory 
given, or built for the society, is by that very act to be considered 
as already sanctioned by the Pope. If the bishop of the diocese 
should delay beyond four months, any other bishop may be called 
in to consecrate the church or cemetery ; and all and several arch- 
bishops, bishops, prelates, and ordinaries, are enjoined to throw no 
obstructions in the way of erecting any buildings the society may. 
think proper. Rigid as the Roman Chureh professes to be in 
excluding from holy orders those who are subject to any irregu- 
larity of birth, (“ex adulterio, sacrilegio, incestu, et quovis alio 
nefario et illicito coitu provenientem,”) all this is dispensed with 
in the ease of those who take the vow of Jesuitism. And not- 
withstanding any obstacle, whether of birth, or other nature, 
except homicide, bigamy, and mutilation of the limbs, they may 
be admitted to the priesthood, and the irregularity be dispensed 
with by the general. The consent of the rector of the parish is 
not to be required for hearing confessions, or administering the 
sacrament, except at the feast at Easter. Plenary indulgence is 
given to all those who visit any church of the society named by 
the general on one day in the year. On other days indulgences 
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of many years are granted in the other churches. The general 
may in any place appoint readers in theology without asking the 
consent of any third party (“alterius licentia ad id minime requi- 
siti”). The companions of the society serving as missionaries 
in heathen countries may absolve from all crimes, even those 
specified in the bull ‘“‘ Coena Domini;” may dispense with irre- 
gularities in marriage; may erect and remodel churches, hospitals, 
and other religious places; may consecrate ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, altars, and cemeteries, if a bishop be not there; and make 
and change, add to, or detract from any ordinance or statute 
thereunto pertaining. They may celebrate mass twice a day. 
And all these privileges, licences, and indulgences may be dis- 
tributed, not only by the general, but by any vicegerents ap- 
pointed by him. The body thus armed, is then solemnly re- 
commended to the favour and protection of all potentates, both 
temporal and spiritual, who are enjoined not to permit them to 
be molested or interfered with by any ordinaries whatever, (“ per 
locorum Ordinarios, aut quoscunque alios, quomodo libet inde- 
bité molestari,”) but are required to act when called upon by the 
Jesuits as their conservator judges, and to undertake their de- 
fence, and fulminate even the excommunications of the Church 
against the aggressors on the order, whoever they may be, of 
patriarchal, archiepiscopal, episcopal, or any worldly dignity what- 
soever. 

It is probably unnecessary to go further. Let us realize the 
operation of these privileges and exemptions extracted from a 
single bull, and then ask if a body thus constituted could be 
admitted into the Christian Church without entirely breaking up 
its organization, and disturbing its peace? But these are not all. 
There follows upon this bull of Paul III., a bull of Julius III’. 
If there is one duty natural and almost necessary to a community 
of priests living together, it is that of social prayer. The Jesuits 
are expressly exempted from it. They are thus guarded against 
being confounded with religious orders whose first object was 
devotion. Their profession lies in the world, amidst studies or 
secular pursuits, which must not be interrupted by the claims of 
public worship. And this semi-secularization is still further 
secured by permission to conform in dress, living, and other 
exterior circumstances, to the ordinary practice of clergymen. 
Whatever self-denial they may choose to exert is to be offered to 
Heaven (ex devotione, non ex obligatione), as a free-will act of 
devotion, not as imposed by the rules of the society. In all this 
there is much which is plausible. But the point of view in 


9 Littersa Apostolicz, p. 28, 
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which it is to be considered here, is its effect of emancipating the 
members of the society from a number of restraints imposed upon 
the monastic bodies, and which materially obstructed the freedom 
of their action. They thus possess all the social advantages of 
the regular, and all the ordinary advantages of the secular clergy. 
The flexibility of the legion becomes complete. Another bull 
of Julius III.’ enables the general to give dispensations to mem- 
bers of the society from fasting, and to absolve from heresy. It 
confirms the privileges already granted, and secures them against 
any future revocation or infringement in any point even by papal 
decrees. It allows the general and officers appointed by him, to 
alter the order of Divine Service, and to commute the recitation 
of the office in case of sickness, for some slighter prayers. It then 
permits the Jesuit colleges in any university to confer degrees 
upon their own scholars, whether within or without the university, 
provided the universities refuse to grant those degrees gratuitously : 
and such degrees are to convey the same title, privileges, and 
advantages, as the degrees of the universities themselves *. Pius 
IV. allows them to build their colleges in any place, notwith- 
standing the privileges of other religious orders, which provided 
that such erections should not take place within a certain distance 
of their own foundations*®. In another bull he declares it inex- 
pedient that the scholars of the Jesuit colleges should take 
degrees in the regular universities, on account not only of the 
expense, but of the oaths and obligations there required. And 
he renews the exemption from tithes and other ecclesiastical 
charges‘. Pius V. renews the right of seizing, excommunicating, 
incarcerating, or in other ways punishing, even by the aid of the 
secular arm, those who quit the society without its permission °. 
In another bull °, he prohibits the capitular bodies in each college 
from effecting contracts, reserving them all to the general: by 
which means the several colleges are in a great degree emancipated 
from many financial embarrassmeuts. Their several estates are 
not made liable to answer their several obligations. The whole 
mass of property belonging to the body is thrown into one, and 
may be transferred from college to college, and from kingdom to 
kingdom, at the will of one individual’. By a subsequent bull of 
Pius V., the prelectors of the Jesuit colleges in any university 
are allowed to deliver public lectures; so that during two hours 
in the morning, and one in the afternoon, they do not interfere 
with the university lectures. And the authorities of the several 


1 Litterse Apostolicee, p. 36. 2 Ibid., p. 38. 8 Tbid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 45. 5 Tbid., p. 49. 6 Thid., p. 53. 

’ For a development of the consequences of this provision, see “ Compte-rendu 
par Monelar,” p. 443, &e. 
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universities are warned, under the pain of excommunication, 
against presuming under any pretence to molest these colleges. 
By another bull, all the privileges of the Mendicant orders are 
extended to the Jesuits as a Mendicant order, notwithstanding 
they possess colleges, and property attached to them—a singular 
problem to be solved: themselves to be at once poor and rich-— 
a beggar and a prince ;.and yet one necessary to be solved by a 
body which was to concentrate in itself the power and influence, 
and advantages of all the members of the Church, however incom- 
patible with each other; and was to possess with the poor the 
credit of poverty, and with the wealthy the dignity of wealth. 
As a singular accident, the very next bull is rendered necessary 
by the ‘divers kinds of temporal property possessed by the Jesuit 
colleges, and the many lawsuits in which the society was involyed 
in order to preserve and recover them,” (propter bona temporalia 
conservanda et recuperanda lites aliaque forensia frequenter subire 
necessario cogeretur.) It develops fully the appointment of con- 
servator judges, a singularly ingenious contriyance, by which the 
society, when involved in any contest for its privileges or posses- 
sions, was authorized to select some influential person, archbishop, 
bishop, canon, vicar, or official general, to act summarily in their 
defence, either by ecclesiastical censures or the secular arm, and 
in opposition to any other religious communities: by this means 
throwing the whole onus of its defence upon a party external to 
itself; and at the same time dividing and ranging against each 
other the forces of its opponents. To this is appended a clause 
enabling one conservator judge to prosecute and conclude a pro- 
cess commenced by another; so that if the society should be dis- 
satisfied with the energy or judgment of their first choice, they 
might be allowed to make another *. By another bull of Gregory 
XITI., a.p. 1575, all the accumulated rights, privileges, immunities, 
exemptions, indulgences, remissions, and graces, ever given or to 
be given hereafter to any ecclesiastical persons, bodies, or places, 
whether secular or regular, (tam seecularibus quam regularibus,) 
are all conceded to the Jesuits, to be distributed among them by 
the general, as the fountain of honour and of mercy independent 
of the pope. This virtual transference of the highest ecclesiastical 
prerogatives from the pope to the general is not to be overlooked. 
It is profoundly significant. One exception is made: that the 
members of the society may not exercise the right of choosing 
their own confessor, but must confess only to persons appointed 
by the general. 

The same bull contains clauses authorizing even itinerant 


8 Litteree Apostolicee, p. 65. 
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Jesuits to preach and hear confession wherever they may be, if 
the parochial clergy do not object, and under the condition of 
obtaining leave from the ordinary, in towns where an ordinary is 
residing. In this there is little to complain of, if the objections of 
the parochial clergy be really held valid. Whether it was likely 
to prove of much weight, must be judged by the past history of 
the society. The privilege to exercise the art of medicine under 
certain restrictions is given in another bull of Gregory XIII.’; 
and few things could more add to their influence with the poor. 
They are next exempted from taking part in any public pro- 
cessions or supplications, thus separating them still farther from 
the common life and offices of the Church. In the next bull they 
are permitted to build their houses any where, in direct defiance 
of privileges conceded to other religious communities’. The 
general is next permitted’ to alienate any property, as he deems it 
expedient. Then follows a confirmation by Gregory XIII. of the 
exemptions from tithes,—of the plenary indulgences granted once 
in a year,—of the privilege of celebrating mass before daybreak,— 
of granting degrees by the heads of their colleges, and of publicly 
lecturing in the universities. Then all the indulgences granted 
upon visits to other churches may be obtained by Jesuits by 
praying before their own altar®. Then‘ they may be admitted 
into orders at any period of the year. Then, in full repetition 
and confirmation of the antecedent prerogatives by Gregory 
XIII., it is prohibited to any one of any rank or degree, under 
pain of excommunication, to impugn or contradict any thing in the 
constitutions or privileges of the society, or upon any pretence 
whatever, without the permission of the general, to make any 
remarks upon them (‘ notationes, declarationes, glossas vel scholia 
ulla super preemissis facere”), or to put on them any but a literal 
interpretation ; or to read, teach, deliver to others, sell, or keep 
in their own hands any such glosses or interpretations. Then 
follows a renewal of the exemption from all official duties, that 
neither secular nor ecclesiastical authorities may require the aid of 
a Jesuit to fulfil any office, though there are no other persons on 
the spot by whom they can be assisted. And this extends to the 
highest authorities in the state. (“ Imperator, reges, et alii seecu- 
lares prineipes.”) So that, consistently with this exemption, the 
English sovereign could not require a Jesuit to undertake the 
office of sheriff without obtaining the consent of the general at 
Rome *, Still something was wanting to fix the clerical character 
upon the society as a whole, and thus to depreciate still farther 


9 Litterze Apostolicee, p. 76. ? Tbid., p. 79. 
2 Ibid., p. 85. 3 Ibid., p. 99. + Ibid., p. 107. 
5 Ibid., p. 123. 
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the ecclesiastical orders. This defect is supplied by a bull of 
Gregory XIII., which allows members of the society, even 
without being admitted into holy orders, to preach the Word of 
God publicly in any place; and it is accompanied by an express 
injunction to all ordinaries not to permit them to be molested ’°. 
The next important bull is that of Gregory XIII., authorizing 
the establishment of one of the principal engines and instruments 
of Jesuitism, their congregations or sodalities. To understand 
the importance of this privilege, let us suppose that Winchester 
College, or Eton, or University College in London, or any college 
in either university, had the power not only of assembling in their 
chapels the inhabitants of the different parishes around them to 
hear sermons, and receive the sacraments, independently of the 
parochial ministers, and without the control of the diocesan, but 
of forming in those parishes communities and societies of various 
grades, some of the upper classes, some of artisans, some of 
students, some of the poor, who should meet in the chapel of the 
college at stated times to perform an exclusive worship to the 
Virgin Mary. Let them be encouraged to this by the tutors and 
authorities of the college (‘‘ Lectorum et magistrorum suorum 
spiritualium cohortationibus ad id accensi”), and by a profusion of 
indulgences. Let the original sodality be fixed at Rome, and all 
the other sodalities throughout the world be attached to this 
(“ab ipsé primaria congregatione tanquam membra a capite de- 
pendeant”). Let the whole distribution of indulgences, the right 
of visitation, the creation of statutes, the alteration of them from 
time to time, according to circumstances, and even the establish- 
ment of wholly new laws (‘aut alia ex integro condere”) be 
freely and unreservedly (‘“libere ac licite”’) vested in the general at 
Rome ; and let there be coupled necessarily with this the spiritual 
guidance of the individuals comprising these bodies, and the in- 
fluence exerted over sanguine temperaments by associations for 
extraordinary devotions. Could our parochial system subsist or 
be carried on in the midst of such interferences? And should 
we be surprised at, or regard as apocryphal, and mere ebullitions 
of party spirit, a series of complaints and remonstrances from the 
clergy of the country against this intrusion upon their duties? 
This practice of establishing confraternities is recognized as so 
important,—it gives such opportunities of extending the influénce 
of Jesuitism over the whole range of society, and attaching all 
classes to its guidance, without compromising it by admitting 
them into its secrets,—it enables the skirts of the body to 
spread over such a yast range, almost unknown and unobserved 


6 Litterse Apostolice, p. 127. 
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under the disguise of different names, that it is thought worthy 
of being made the subject of repeated bulls by Gregory XIII. 
and Sextus V. 

As if to cut off all hope of reforming and corre¢ting these 
radical vices in the constitution of the body, Gregory XIV.’ 
solemnly enumerates the various suggestions made to this effect, 
—suggestions which must occur to every Christian mind,—and 
after stigmatizing them as calumnies and libels, and as threaten- 
ing the very being of the society, (‘‘quibus si aditus pateret, 
universa societatis structura labefactaretur et convelleretur,”) he 
approves and confirms all the most obnoxious portions of the 
system, ratifies all the indulgences and privileges of his pre- 
decessors, and forbids any one, under any pretence, directly or 
indirectly, to impugn or seek to change a single article, or to 
propose any addition, diminution, or alteration in the constitution 
of the body, except by immediate application to the pope through 
his legate, or to the general himself, whose absolute arbitrary 
power is the fundamental vice of all. Paul V. follows his ex- 
ample. He also reprobates the attempt to dissolve the society by 
establishing capitular bodies, and provincial visitors independent 
of the general, (‘‘ nationum collectionem, que ingens gloria dictze 
societatis est, dissolvere, nec unam, sed multas societates statuere 
cupientes,”) and confirms and establishes its privileges in all their 
enormity. Alexander VII. grants a plenary indulgence to all 
who perform the spiritual exercises of Ignatius * under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits, thus committing to them the spiritual super- 
intendence and direction of souls under a most exciting ordeal. 
The list may be closed with a bull of Gregory XV.° conceding 
indulgences to the society, on the ground of their peculiar office 
and duty of catechising and instructing both the young and 
adults, not only in the rudiments but in the perfection of Christian 
doctrine, (‘‘inter pia, quee exercent, opera, peculiare illud institu- 
tum,”) the duty peculiarly consigned to the three orders of the 
Christian priesthood by our Lord and the Apostles, but now to 
be taken from them and committed to a self-elected body, forcing 
themselves into the labours of others, and withdrawing Christians 
from their sworn allegiance to the Church, into submission to the 
general of the Jesuits. 

And all these enormous privileges and licences are granted in 
perpetuity, secured against all possibility of revocation, and by 
repeated bulls placed beyond the reach even of the papal arm to 
repeal or modify them. Should such an attempt be made, the 
general is authorized of himself to re-establish whatever is with- 


7 Litterze Apostolicae, p. 147. 8 Ibid., p. 220. 9 Tbid., p. 171. 
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drawn or altered ; and no pope can presume to infringe the rights 
or correct the extravagances of the society without being met by 
the denunciations of his predecessors, and paralyzed by their 
counter authority. 

Now in all this we have endeavoured carefully to abstain from 
any thing which might be disputed or cavilled at. The bulls of 
the popes here adduced are open to inspection. They form the 
boast rather than the shame of the Jesuits, and are published by 
them. And, although there is every reason to believe that some 
privileges have been suppressed, that, for instance, which ex- 
cluded any other missionaries but Jesuits from Japan’, and that 
reference to the circumstances of the times regulates the publica- 
tion of others, they form, on the whole, a mass of evidence 
sufficient in itself to support the conclusion, which nation after 
nation, and church after church, has proclaimed, that the admission 
of Jesuitism into a country, even one which acknowledges the 
pope, is incompatible with its peace, and fatal to its clergy. With 
these privileges it is not surprising (rather it would be a miracle 
and a calumny on Jesuits themselves were it otherwise) that 
wherever they obtained a footing they should embroil themselves 
with every regular authority in the Church, whether bishops, or 
parochial clergy, or universities, or colleges. And the reader 
may be prepared to examine with more candour (for candour is 
due to an accuser as well as to the accused) the mass of historical 
documents collected in the well-known work, entitled ‘“* Annales 
de la Société des soi-disans Jésuites,”°—documents not made up 
of vague apprehensions or general criminations, but formal, 
attested public demonstrations of facts, and coming not from 
Protestants or heretics, but from countries acknowledging the 
supremacy of the pope. It is Eustachius du Bellay, Bishop of 
Paris, who assigns to the parliament of Paris eleven reasons why 
he concludes that the institution contains many things which seem 
strange and unreasonable, and which ought not to be tolerated or 
admitted in the Christian religion, “‘ et qui ne doivent étre tolérées 
ni recues en la Réligion Chrétienne’*.” It is the Sorbonne, the 
great theological faculty of France, not any Protestant, which 
closes its review of the mischiefs threatened by Jesuitism to the 
Church by these words :—*“ Itaque his omnibus atque aliis dili- 
genter examinatis et pee hzee societas videtur in negotio 
fidei periculosa, pacis ecclesie perturbativa, monastice religionis 
eversiva, et magis in destructionem quam in edificationem.”’ It was 
the assembled clergy of France who, when at last they consented 
to receive the society, coupled their consent with the peremptory 
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conditions that all its essential privileges, its name, and its inde- 
pendence of the bishops, even its character as a religious order, 
should be abandoned *. It was Melchior Cano, Bishop of the 
Canaries, who saw in the Jesuits only the forerunners of Anti- 
christ, and as such by every means in his power warned his flock 
against them‘. It was the parochial clergy of Paris who made 
common cause with the Bishop of Paris, the Bish. p of Beauvais, 
the Chancellors of the University, and the rcugious orders of 
the Mendicants and the Hospitalists, arguing ‘‘idque multis 
nominibus,” that “the Jesuits neither ought nor could be ad- 
mitted into France, neither as a religious order nor as a college 
and society °.” 

It is a Romish bishop, De Pontac, Bishop of Bazas, who writes 
from Rome, dissuading the city of Bourdeaux from placing their 
college in the hands of the Jesuits; warning them by the too 
late repentance of Avignon, and many cities in Italy, and pro- 
phesying the mischiefs they would introduce’. It was St. Charles 
Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, who, having first loaded the new 
society with favour, and chosen his confessor from its body, was 
compelled on a larger experience to take away from them the 
direction of his seminaries, and the administration of colleges in 
his dioceses ; and, according to some historians, to prohibit any 
candidate for the priesthood from studying in a Jesuit college ; 
declaring, that were it in his power, he would take away from 
them all their institutions of the kind in the world’. The list 
may be followed up by the complaint of the Archbishop of 
Urbino to Borromeo himself, describing his own treatment from 
the Jesuits*; by the opposition of the Archbishop and Chapter 
of Toulouse to the establishing of a professed house in that city ° ; 
by the ordonnances of the Bishop of Poictiers against the attacks 
of the Jesuits on his episcopal jurisdiction ; by the excommunica- 
tion fulminated against them by the Bishop of Angouléme in 
1626 ', and by the decree of the Bishop of Cornouaille in 1625 ’; 
by the complaint of the parish priest of Boussac*, their aggres- 
sions on the property of the religious orders in Germany ’, the 
complaint of the clergy of Rome in 1564, that the Jesuits would 
acquire possession of all the benefices and parishes in the city ° ; 
by their attacks upon the universities of Paris, Douay, Prague, 
Dillinghen, Louvain, Cracow, Lidge, Trdves, Mayence, Pont & 
Mousson, and others, and these all confirmed by the solemn 


3 Avis de Messieurs du Clergé de France assemblés a Poissy, le 15 Sept. 1561. 
Annales, vol. i. p. 16. 4 Imago Pr. Seec., lib. iv. ¢. 5. 

5 Annales, vol. i. p. 76. Requéte d’Intervention des Curés de Paris. 

® Annales, p. 112. 7 Tbid., vol. i. p. 132; 8 Ibid., vol. i, 

® Ibid., vol. ii. p. 463. 1 Tbid., vol. ii. p. 709. 2 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 29. 

* Ibid., vol. iii. p. 70. 4 Thid., vol. iii. p. 387. 5 Tbid., vol, iii. p. 386, 
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appeal of the universities of Salamanca and Seville to the’other 
universities of Spain, to unite in one cause against the introduction 
of the Jesuits as their common enemy (contre 'ennemi commun), 
the general scourge of every university (le fléau général de toutes 
les universités), and the proved corruptors of education by their 
lax and licentious morality. ‘* If these fathers,” they say, ‘‘ accom- 
plish their design of forcing an entrance among us, we can point 
out at once its consequence—the abandonment of the universities °. 
Their conduct towards their own episcopacy in England at the 
end of the sixteenth century is to be found in De Thou. Their 
repeated defences of their conduct were solemnly condemned b 

the Archbishop of Paris and thirty-four archbishops and bishops 
of the faculty of theology, as “‘tending not only to ruin the 
episcopal authority, and the sacrament of confirmation, but 
entirely to overthrow the hierarchy,” “mais & renverser entitre- 
ment la hiérarchie,” and as “ full of blasphemies, and propositions 
seditious and blasphemous.” ‘This was followed by the celebrated 
work of Petrus Aurelius, the Abbé de St. Cyran, in defence of the 
episcopal authority against the Jesuits, for which he received the 
thanks of the whole Romish clergy in England in 1633; encoun- 
tered the persecutions of the Jesuits against not only himself, but 
the Porte Royale, and was crowned with the reiterated thanks 
and eulogiums of the assembled clergy of France ; and in which 
work he does not hesitate to speak of the Jesuits in these words : 
‘* {piscopi non possunt, aliquid magis episcopis esse velle videntur 
—in apostolos Christi transfigurari solent—non in ministros, sed 
in sponsam Christi, in ecclesiam nobilissimam sanctissimamque 
transfigurantur—disjunctio ac secretio ista arrogans, perniciosa, 
ominosa, schismatum factionumque turbulentis preeit viam—sub- 
vertunt ecclesie ordinem—inobedientiz, schismatisque fomitem 
jam in Catholicorum mentibus preestruitis’.” Who is it uses the 
following words respecting the Jesuits on the same occasion: 
‘“ Your eminence must not be surprised that I speak at such 
length and so often of the Jesuits. For I see clearly that they 
are the only persons who would never tolerate a bishop, and that 
they will always stimulate their penitents to aggressions against 
them!” Itis the envoy of the pope writing to Cardinal Barberini‘. 
Who is it that speaks of them as “ men who, having been sent 
into England to aid the pastors of Christ’s flock, raised themselves 
above them, insulted and held up to scorn their authority, and 
never ceased to vaunt and aggrandize their own power by the 
aid of novel doctrines, forged by them to combat the ecclesiastical 


6 Annales, vol. iii. p. 367. 7 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 455, &e. 
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hierarchy and the discipline established by the canons of the 
Church” It is the pope’s envoy, the Bishop of Chalcedon, 
writing to the faculty of Theology at Paris to thank them for the 
condemnation they had passed on the works of the Jesuits, his 

ersecutors °, Who, in writing to the same body on the same 
oceasion, thus describes the troubles excited in another part of 
the Church by the same authors: ‘* Ingentia scandala et dissidia 
orta sunt in clero cum omnium ecclesiasticorum summa confu- 
sione, leetantibus heereticis, Catholicis vero dolentibus, tam misere 
discerpi ecclesiam.” It is the united voice of the religious 
orders of Rome in Ireland, solemnly attested by their provincials 
and the superiors of their communities '. We pass over the works 
of Cellot, the Jesuit, on the ecclesiastical hierarchy, only one of 
the many works issuing from the order, breathing the same spirit, 
and developing the theory of their system in relation to the epis- 
copate and the clergy. It was solemnly condemned and pro- 
hibited, by whom? By the congregation of the Index at Rome 
under Urban VIII. We say nothing of acts illustrating this 
theory, attested by the Archbishop of Sens in 1639 °, the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen in 1640‘, the Archbishop of Amiens in 1644‘, 
the Bishop of Grasse in 1646°, by the Bishop of Almansa in 
1633", by De Castro, Bishop in the East Indies, under Urban 
VIII.*, by the Archbishop of Orleans, the Bishop of Poitiers, 
the Bishop of Flanders, the Archbishop of Ghent, the Archbishop 
of Manilla, the Bishop of Honduras, the clergy of Nevers’, the 
Archbishop of Mechlin’, the Bishop of Limoges’, the Bishop of 
Castres *, the Bishop of Chalons*, the general assembly of the 
clergy of France in 1650°, the Archbishop of Toledo in 1548°, 
Melchior Cano, Bishop of the Canaries, the Bishops of Guadiana, 
Guadalaxara, and Cusco, the Archbishops of Los Charecas, of the 
Philippines ; of Embrun, Rheims, Tours, and Aix; the Bishops 
of Saint Pons, Arras, Bayeux, Montpelier, Sénés, Bologne, 
Rhodez, and Auxerre; closing the list, without exhausting the 
number, with the names of the Bishop of Paraguay, whom they 
persecuted nearly to the death, and of the venerable Palafox, Bishop 
of Angelopolis, whose words to Pope Innocent X. may sum up 
this head :—‘ Their power is, at this day [1649], so formidable 
in the Catholic Church, if it be not reformed—their resources, 


9 Annales, vol. iii. p. 610. ! Ibid., vol. iii. p. 611. 
2 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 715. 3 Ibid., vol. iii, p. 848. 
4 Ibid., vol. iii. p. 674. 5 Tbid., vol. iii. p. 988. 
® Ibid., vol. iii. p. 1004. 7 Ibid., vol. vi. p. 8. 

* Thid., vol. iv. p. 10. ® Ibid., vol. iv. p. 961. 
1 Ibid., vol. iv. p. 651. ? Ibid., vol. iv. p. 548. 
3 Ibid., vol. iv. p. 552. 4 Ibid., vol. iv. p. 554, 


5 Ibid., vol. iv. p. 548. 6 Ibid., vol. i, Dissert. p. 79. 
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honours, and wealth so abundant, that they are more powerful 
than any authorities whatever, laws, councils, and apostolical con- 
stitutions. So that it is necessary for the bishops (at least in 
these quarters) either to die in the struggle, and to sink and 
perish in defence of their cause, or to second and aid their efforts : 
or at least, with the utmost danger, hazard, expense, and incon- 
yenience, and entangled by them in false accusations, to wait for 
a doubtful issue in a most holy and righteous cause ’, 

All these are references to facts. The charges are not vague 
calumnies, or malignant rumours; but formal statements, founded 
on official documents, and substantiated by unimpeachable evidence 
before competent and impartial tribunals. And they are adduced 
here, not as the groundwork of an accusation against the system of 
Jesuitism (this must rest upon its internal @ priori constitution), 
but as illustrations of its practical working—as a warning not to 
admit even in the hands of holy men, even with beginnings of 
harmlessness, a principle and an organization essentially and in- 
trinsically at yariance with the polity of the Church. Neither 
Ignatius in his theory, nor Xavier in his practice, are to be accused 
of deliberate rebellion against the ministers of the Church. 
Xavier himself, in his first missionary operations, conducted him- 
self with exemplary deference to them, But the system itself 
was charged with the elements of faction. And the inevitable 
result, was the laceration and almost destruction of the Church. 

But it may be said there still stands over the Jesuit body an 
authority capable of regulating it,—the authority of the pope. 
To ourselyes, or to the Gallican Chureh in their old and 
purer state, before Ultramontanism had succeeded, as at present, 
in obtaining the control over them through, the instrumentality 
of the Jesuits, this prospect would hold out little consolation, 
The close and intimate alliance between the Ultramontane power 
of the pope and the vast secular and spiritual domination of his 
‘‘ paid legion” (the expression is that of a pope himself), is one 
of the most formidable features in the papal aggressions. But 
laying aside any views or feelings which may be peculiar to those 
who deny the papal supremacy, what aid is to be anticipated even 
by rational and holy-minded Romanists themselves from this 
supposed check upon the licence and ambition of the Jesuits! 
If the Jesuit body is thus essential to the very existence of the 
papacy, as is acknowledged in the bull which restores them, can 
the pope be really their master? Though under peculiar con- 
junctures, and when supported by the sovereigns of Europe, one 
pope bolder than the rest, with the prophecy upon his lips that 


’ Annales, vol. iv. p. 83. 
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the act would be his death, (‘‘ ma questa suppressione mi dara la 
morte,”) yet suppressed them and perished—was that suppression 
effected? No—they still maintained themselves openly in Russia. 
Even in the other parts of the world, from which they seemed to 
withdraw, was the retirement real? The body might disappear, 
the communities vanish from sight. But, armed with bull upon 
bull, securing them against any the least revocation of their 
privileges, authorizing them to restore the body in the fulness and 
completeness of its organization whenever circumstances should 
seem favourable, licensed to practices of disguise, practised in all 
the arts of intrigue, organized as a secret confederacy even in 
those outlines of the system laid open to the world, familiarized 
with vast commercial transactions, and accustomed even in their 
ordinary proceedings to the transfer, commutation, and free 
employment of enormous funds under the strictest concealment, 
they bear a charmed life. There is little reason to suppose that 
eyen from Ganganelli to Pius VII. in 1814, they were really dead, 
even where they seemed to be so. The suddenness with which 
they started to life; the re-assumption of their whole organization, 
functions, and prerogatives at a moment’s notice ; the absence of 
any attempt at that time to modify or correct a system, whose 
abuses had been so gross and flagrant ; and their operations since 
and before under various disguises and titles, as Brethren of the 
Faith, Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Christian 
Brothers, Fraternities of the Sacred Heart, and the like, all would 
justify a doubt that this disappearance into Russia at the voice of 
Ganganelli was not a dissolution or death. 

It is, in fact, impossible that a power so enormous, so real, so 
material, so efficient, so intellectual, so energetic, should ever sub- 
init itself to be wielded by the weak, effete, inert, and unsubstantial 
arm of the Roman pontiff. It is not in the nature of man. There 
is no precedent for it in the history of society. When the power 
of an ambitious minister has reached a certain height, either the 
sovereign will be dethroned, or if he be still permitted to bear a 
title and wear a crown, it will be on one condition—that he be- 
comes a puppet and an idol, and consents to be preserved for the 
purpose of strengthening the position of his apparent slave and 
his real tyrant. And so it has been with Jesuitism. Bring his- 
tory not as the basis of this reasoning (for the reasoning lies far 
deeper, in the immutable laws and facts of human nature, rather 
than in disputable statements of circumstances), but to illustrate 
and confirm it, and what is the result ? 

They did indeed promise to Paul III. to dedicate themselves 
to his service, so that whatever he or his successors should enjoin 
on them, appertaining to the cure of souls or the propagation of 
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the faith, (“‘quicquid jusserint ad profectum animarum et fidei 
sropagationem pertinens,”) or into whatever provinces they should 
ce sent, they would, without any hesitation or excuse, (‘sine ulla 
tergiversatione aut excusatione,”) instantly feel bound to discharge 
it as far as lay in their power (‘‘illico exequi teneamur”), No 
submission could seem more unreserved—no promise more ample. 
But turn to the Declarations on the Constitutions, and how is this 
interpreted? First, that the promise of obedience applies only to 
those who take the fourth vow—to the smallest portion of the 
society. Secondly, that it applies only to missions (“ Tota intentio 
quarti hujus voti obediendi summo Pontifici, fuit et est circa mis- 
siones*”). Thirdly, that though the pope may send out, the 
general may recall. Fourthly, that universal obedience is due to 
the general, as to Christ himself present among them (“ ut in illo 
Christum velut preesentem agnoscant’”). And when obedience 
to Christ himself clashes with duty to his vicegerent, which is to 
rive way? ‘They need no papal authority to alter or sanction any 
alteration in their system, for whatever change may be made is 
declared by popes themselves to be already sanctioned and 
approved by them (‘‘ Que postquam mutate, alterate, seu de 
novo conditz fuerint, eo ipso apostolica auctoritate confirmatz 
censeantur’”). Whatever new houses or colleges may be esta- 
blished, they are already confirmed and authorized. So often as 
any revocation or limitation of their privileges may issue even 
from a pope, so often may they all be restored, and replaced by 
the general in their original plenary force, without requiring any 
ulterior restitution from the apostolic see *: ‘* Quoties emanabunt, 
toties in pristinum statum reposita et plenarié redintegrata per 
socictatem, illiusque generalem absque eo quod desuper a dicta 
sede illorum ulteriori restitutio impetranda est.” Whatever in- 
dulgences are derived from the pope, they are vested irrevocably 
in the general, and dispensed by him to the society. And thus 
armed with independence, what but a humility of temper almost 
preternatural could preserve the society in submission to the 
yontiff, whenever such a submission would clash with their own 
interests or aggrandizement? Thus it was in vain that Paul IV. 
desired to establish the regular performance of Divine service in 
their — and to make the generalship triennial. In vain 
Pius V. endeavoured to effect the same object, and to abolish 
certain of their vows. In vain Clement VIII. exhibited the 
strongest anxiety for the reformation of the society, till, worn out 
by its intrigues and disturbances, he declared his fear that he 


§ P.5.¢. 3. ® Supplic. to Paul IIT. 
' See the bulls of 1543, 1549, 1582, 1584. 
? Bull of Gregory XIV., of 1591. 
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should lose his mind. In vain Paul V. meditated the condemna- 
tion of their doctrines, and was met with this memorial from the 
general :—“ If your holiness put this affront upon the society, I 
will not answer that ten thousand Jesuits will not take up their 
ens to attack your bull by writings injurious to the holy see *.” 
Whey met the bull of Gregory X V., imposing silence on the con- 
troversy respecting the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, by exhibiting in Spain the figure of St. Thomas seated on 
an ass, and whipping the saint through the streets. They followed 
the injunctions of Urban VIII. to abstain from commerce, with 
so little effect that his injunctions were obliged to be renewed by 
Clement IX., Clement X., and Clement XI., without their re- 
stricting in the slightest degree any of their commercial operations. 
The Inquisition at Rome condemned the works of the Jesuit 
Bauni, and the Jesuits immediately reprinted the works in Paris, 
and both in France and in Spain issued apologies for the doctrines. 
Innocent X. condemned the idolatrous Chinese rites in 1645, and 
by a bull of 1646 directed, on pain of excommunication, that a 
general congregation should be held every nine years: neither 
was ever attended to: and a few years afterwards the society 
issued a work proving that the latter bull was a nullity. Alex- 
ander VII. again aa again condemned books and doctrines pub- 
lished and taught under the auspices of the society ; and the onl 
return he met were defences and apologies for them, till he himself 
complained of the contempt with which his censures were treated. 
Clement IX. sent bishops, vicars apostolic, and other missionaries 
into India. The Jesuits attacked them, libelled the bull which 
declared them delegates of the holy see, cast it torn on the ground, 
and trampled it under foot; proclaimed that the bishops were 
heretics, and the sacraments administered by them sacrilegious 
and null, and the bull surreptitious and invalid. And they ex- 
communicated the Christians who submitted to the vicars apostolic, 
and even the Bishop of Beryta himself, one of their number. 
Clement X. attempted to repress this revolt by six or seven 
decrees : and the Propaganda Society had intelligence of counter- 
letters sent out to the missionaries by the general, Oliva, directing 
them to refuse obedience. Innocent XI. ordered the general to 
withdraw from India eight different Jesuits who were rebelling 
there against his commands. The Jesuits were not recalled, and 
their rebellion continued. The same pope prohibited them from 
receiving any more novices. They caused bills to be affixed to the 
streets and churches of Paris, in which they invited the people to 
pray for the conversion of the pope, who had become a Jansenist. 


3 Vide “ History of the Jesuits,” vol. ii. p. 314. 
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Alexander VIII. condemned the doctrine of philosophical sin, 
invented by the society. In Spain, Italy, France, at Douay, 
Besancon, Poictiors, Pamiers, Sens, and Louvain, tliey contintied 
as earnest in maintaining the doctrine after the bull as before it. 
Innocent XII. prohibited, by virtue of the obedience due to the 
pope, giving the name of Jansenist to any one not convieted by a 
competent judge: and their open disobedience drew upon them 
the condemnation of the Inquisition, both in Rome and Spain. 
When the same pope sent out Maigrot, Bishop of Conon, as his 
vicar apostolic to China, the Jesuits opposed all his attempts to 
condemn the idolatrous worship which they had authorized, and 
endeavoured to deprive him of his charge. They resisted all the 
decrees of Clement XI. on the same subject. And his legate, 
Cardinal de Tournon, they outraged by every kind of insult, till 
he died in the prison of Macao. He published his bull, Hw ila 
die, in 1715, prohibiting these rites, and obliged the general to 
send express orders to the superiors in China; but on what 
authority is it stated that on this, as on another similar occasion, 
the general sent out at the same time a counter-letter, encouraging 
them to disobey? It is the secretary of the Propaganda at Rome. 
Innocent XITI., roused to the enormity of their conduct, was 
bent upon annihilating the society as well as its missions. He 
was met by a denial of his power to do so, and died a few weeks 
after. Benedict XIII. issued a brief confirming the condemna- 
tion by his predecessors of the idolatrous worship of Malabar. 
He was powerless. Clement XII. sent out an apostolic visitor to 
India. The last words of his envoy were, ‘‘I die the victim of 
the Jesuits.” The same pope sent out the Bishop of Halicarnassus 
to Cochin China, in the same capacity of apostolic visitor; and 
the treatment he met with from the Jesuits, the insults and 
injuries heaped upon him, till he was assassinated, and left to die 
without aid, may be seen in the archives of the Propaganda. The 
life of Benedict XIV. is one series of conflicts with them, 
of ei condemned and retained—books censured and re- 
published—bulls issued and despised—reforms attempted and 
resisted *. 

But beyond all this, there are suspicions of a still more fright- 
ful character, and which must force themselves on the attention 
of readers of history. There must have been sortie experience, 
some induction of facts, some internal probability from both the 
general conduct and the acknowledged casuistry of the Jesuit 
Society, and from positive evidence also, before the popular voice 
could stamp them with the crime implied in the following pro- 


See, for a fuller Statement, “ History of the Jesuits, London: 1816,” vol. ii. 
ch, 38, 
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verb: “ Les Jésuites disent leurs Litanies ; nous auroris le siége 
vacant.” ‘‘ The Jesuits are offering their prayers to be delivered 
from their enemies (as was their practice when threatened) ; we 
shall have the popedom vacant,” or, as Ganganelli expressed it, 
‘ T have resolved on their suppression, but this suppression will 
be my death,” was not the caltimiiy of an infidel or 4 Protestant, 


but the deliberate opinion of the people and of popes of Rome. 
In how many instances their anticipation was verified, may be 
seen in a note in the Annales*. Of Ganganelli’s fate there is an 
interesting account in the at least impartial work placed at the 
head of this article, ‘‘ The Fall of the Jesuits.” And it contains 
in itself the answer to the question proposed, what is the real 
dependence of the body on the pope? and how far can the pope 
exercise a salutary control over them! and what is the real 
obedience to his will which they have professed and exhibited ? 
This was Ganganelli’s state while still deliberating on the sup- 
pression, and while the monarchs of Europe were urging him with 


menaces to resolve on it. 


“ The Jesuits, on their side, had recourse to similar means; per- 
suasion had failed, and they now resorted to intimidation: It did not 
require all the perspicacity they possessed to understand the character 
of Ganganelli: a single day was sufficient to reveal it to them. The 
day of his accession was destined to be that of their ruin; they expected 
this, and were resigned to meet the peril. Ganganelli hesitated; and 
from that instant the society despised an enemy, who, possessing the 
power and will to annihilate their order, failed to accomplish his 
purpose. The Jesuits spared no pains to insinuate, by degrees, a feel- 
ing of fear into the mind of Clement. At first they represented to him 
the danger of irritating the sacred college and the nobles: they then 
alleged the necessity of conciliating the courts of Austria and Sardinia, 
who honoured the society with their protection; but, as the menaces 
of Spain, seconded by France, outweighed these minor considerations, 
it was necessary to resort to arguments of a personal nature, and to 
intimidate Ganganelli, not on the ground of his political power, but for 
his life. Surrounded as he was by treachery, he could not resist these 
impressions: his gaiety of disposition soon disappeared, his health 
became affected, the signs of extreme uneasiness were stamped upon his 
features, he courted solitude with fresh ardour, and was more than ever 
anxious that all the dishes of his table should be prepared by old 


Francesco, the companion of his early days.” —p. 70. 


His situation became at length deplorable. 


‘All pretexts for delay were exhausted ; the threats of the Jesuits 
resounded in his ears with increased boldness; and, in order to act 


5 Vol. iii. p. 353. 
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more forcibly on his imagination, they assumed a fantastic shape. The 
approach of his death was announced by a set of impostors, whose pre- 
dictions were readily believed by the people. Bernardini Beruzzi, a 
peasant of the village of Valentano, declared herself to be a prophetess, 
and predicted the vacancy of the Holy See by the mysterious initials 
P.S.S.V., Presto sara sede vacante (the Holy See will soon be 
vacant). Although the pope was too enlightened and religious to 
admit the possibility of divination, he yet felt that it was easy for men 
to predict events which they themselves could control, and he feared 
lest poison or the dagger might be employed to aid the accomplishment 
of these predictions. In the various circles of society, almost in public 
and aloud, the partisans of the Jesuits accused Clement, heaping 
reproaches on his name, and even daring to insinuate the probability 
of his deposition. Insulting images and hideous pictures were put 
forth, announcing an approaching catastrophe under the form of the 
vengeance of Providence. Father Ricci, far from feeling any repug- 
nance at the support of such shameless deception, did not even shrink 
from an interview with the sorceress of Valentano°.”—p. 82. 


At length, the brief of suppression was issued ; and all eyes 
were turned with anxiety to the miserable head of the Romish 
Churech—to the Lord and Master of the society, to whose service 
it had so solemnly pledged itself, to see (it is a fearful thought) 
if a body of men priding themselves on an especial pretension to 
the name and authority and example of the Saviour of mankind, 
would submit to fall without assassinating their suppressor. What 
was the issue ? 


** Excepting a cutaneous eruption, which relieved more than it 
harmed him, Clement X1V. had never experienced any infirmity ; and 
we may believe the Abbé Georgel, who tells us that Ganganelli’s strong 
constitution seemed to promise him a long career. Nevertheless, in 
spite of appearances, secret rumours were afloat. At the very time 
that the pope was seen in the public ceremonies, streets, and churches, 
in short every where, in the enjoyment of health and strength, the 
rumour of his death was widely circulated: the pythoness of Valentano 
announced it with a characteristic obstinacy. These reports were pre- 
mature ; there was too much haste used in preparing the public mind 
for the event. All on a sudden, at the approach of the holy week in 
the year 1774, these rumours seemed to be realized. The pope was 


6 “ He met her at the house of the advocate Achilli. One has need of proofs for 
such startling facts ; but the impartial reader will have no further doubt when he 
knows that these accusations are most positively put forth in a very long letter, 
and one full of details, addressed to Pope Pius VI., by Florida Blanca, and that 
they are neither denied nor refuted in the answer sent by the pope (February, 
1775). Besides, the sorceress of Valentano is fully defended by many pamphlets 
published at this time.” 

For similar conduct in the middle of the sixteenth century, see the statement and 
remonstrance of the Bishop of Chalons, Annal., vol. iii. p. 354. 
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suddenly confined to his palace, and refused to grant any audience ; 
even the diplomatic body could not obtain access to him. At length, 
on the 17th of August, the ministers of the great powers were admitted 
to his presence. The appearance of the pope struck them with sur- 
prise; a mere skeleton was before them. Clement marked their 
astonishment, and, guessing the cause, he declared that his health had 
never been better. The spectators welcomed this happy presage only 
from respect ; they saw enough to convince them of the truth, From 
that day, the members of the diplomatic body intimated to their 
respective courts the prospect of an approaching conclave. How, it is 
natural to ask, had Clement passed in so short a time from strength to 
decrepitude—from life to death? After eight months of perfect health, 
the pope, on rising one day from table, felt an internal shock, followed 
by great cold. He became alarmed, but by degrees he recovered from 
his fright, and attributed the sudden sensation he had felt to indiges- 
tion. All at once his confidential attendants were struck by alarming 
symptoms: the voice of the pope, which had before been full and 
sonorous, was quite lost in a singular hoarseness; an inflammation in 
his throat compelled him to keep his mouth constantly open; vomitings 
and feebleness in his limbs rendered it impossible for him to continue 
his usual long walks, which he always took without fatigue; and his 
sleep, which was until then habitually deep, was incessantly interrupted 
by sharp pains. At length, he could no longer get any repose: an 
entire prostration of strength, the apparent forerunner of dissolution, 
succeeded suddenly to a degree of even youthful agility and vigour; 
and the melancholy conviction of an attempt on his life, which he had 
always feared, soon seized upon Clement, and rendered him strange 
even to his own eyes. His character changed as by magic; the 
equability of his temper gave place to caprice, his gentleness to passion, 
and his naturally easy confidence to continual distrust and suspicion. 
Poniards and poison were incessantly before his eyes. Sometimes, 
under the conviction that he had been poisoned, he increased his 
malady by inefficacious antidotes; at other moments, with the hope of 
escaping an evil which he imagined not accomplished, he would feed 
himself with heating dishes, ill prepared by his own hands. His blood 
became corrupted ; the close atmosphere of his apartments, which he 
would not quit, aggravated the effects of an unwholesome diet. In 
this disorder of his physical system his moral strength gave way in its 
turn; there remained no longer any trace of Ganganelli, and his reason 
even became disordered. He was haunted by phantoms in his sleep; 
in the silence of the night he started up continually, as dreams of 
horror excited his imagination, and prostrated himself before a little 
image of the Madonna, which he had unfastened from his breviary, and 
before which for forty years two wax tapers had been kept burning 
night and day. Prostrated thus, in the horrible conviction of his 
eternal damnation, he exclaimed, while his voice was choked with 
sobbing, ‘Mercy! mercy! I have been compelled. Compulsus feci/ 
compulsus feci!’ He did not, however, make any retractation in 
VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII.—JUNE, 1848. Ff 
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writing, as has been erroneously affirmed by a writer attached to the 
society. 

“ At length, after upwards of six months of torture, Clement saw 
that his end was approaching. At this moment his reason resumed 
its sway—his mind rose superior to his infirmities. In the clear 
possession of his intellect, and tasting the full cup of bitterness and 
suffering, he approached his end. He desired to speak; a monk 
whispered a few words in his ear; immediately the words died away 
upon his lips, and life departed from his body. This took place on 
September 22, 1774. 

‘“‘ The news of the pope’s decease caused little sensation; and the 
Roman people heard it with indifference. His enemies gave an 
indecent and unblushing expression to their joy, conveyed in the most 
infamous satires, which they themselves carried from palace to palace. 
This conduct was calculated to give rise to strange conjectures, and 
suspicions were indeed soon excited. The sight of Ganganelli’s dead 
body was quite sufficient to produce this effect ; it did not even retain 
those lineaments which nature leaves to our remains at the moment 
when death seizes upon them. Several days previous to his death, his 
bones exfoliated and withered, to use the forcible expression of Carac- 
cioli, like a tree, which, struck at its root, dies away and sheds its bark. 
The scientific men who were called in to embalm the body, found the 
features livid, the lips black, the abdomen inflated, the limbs emaciated 
and covered with violet spots. The size of the heart was much dimi- 
nished, and all the muscles detached and decomposed in the spine. 
They filled the body with perfumes and aromatic substances, but 
nothing could dispel the mephitic exhalations. The entrails burst the 
vessel in which they were deposited; and when his pontifical robes 
were taken from his body, a great portion of the skin adhered to them. 
The hair of his head remained entire upon the velvet pillow upon which 
it rested, and with the slightest friction all his nails fell off. But 
enough of this hideous and sickening subject. 

“‘ The truth was too evident to admit of being overlooked from 
private considerations : no one doubted at the time that Ganganelli had 
met with a violent death. The physicians said little, but the funeral 
obsequies disclosed sufficient proof of the fact, and all Rome declared 
that Clement XIV. had perished by the acqua tofana of Peruggia. 
Denial came too late. The mystery connected with this event has 
never been entirely removed; some assert that it was not poison, but 
the fear of poison, that caused the death of Clement; according to 
others, Ganganelli died from the effects of remorse. Undoubtedly, he 
suffered from fear, but it had not attacked the springs of life; with 
respect to his remorse, he abandoned himself to it only during fits of 
dejection, and for more than a year after the edict of suppression he 
appeared to be wholly free from such a feeling. Why such tardy 
regrets? What crime had he committed in the interval? Does re- 
morse admit of postponement? But whatever may be alleged, it is 
difficult to combat respectable and reputable witnesses. Bernis was 
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always convinced of the poisoning of Clement; and a testimony from 
such a quarter is so important, that we shall quote his own words, 
The following is an extract from the official correspondence of Bernis 
with the French minister. The cardinal begins with doubt; but his 
very hesitation, which proves his candour, leads him only the more 
surely to the discovery of the truth, which he attains step by step. 
‘ August 28.—Those who judge imprudently, or with malice, see 
nothing natural in the condition of the pope: reasonings and sus- 
picions are hazarded with the greater facility, as certain atrocities are 
less rare in this country than in many others. September 28.—The 


"nature of the pope’s malady, and, above all, the circumstances attend- 


ing his death, give rise to a common belief that it has not been from 
natural causes . . . . The physicians who assisted at the opening of 
the body are cautious in their remarks, and the surgeons speak with 
less circumspection. It is better to credit the accounts of the former, 
than to pry into a truth of too afflicting a nature, and which it would, 
perhaps, be distressing to discover. October 26.—When others shall 
come to know as much as I do, from the certain documents which the 
late pope communicated to me, the suppression will be deemed very 
just and very necessary. The circumstances which have preceded, 
accompanied, and followed the death of the late pope, excite equal 
horror and compassion .. . . I am now collecting together the true 
circumstances attending the malady and death of Clement XIV., who, 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, prayed, like the Redeemer, for. his most 
implacable enemies; and who carried his conscientiousness so far as 
scarcely to let escape him the cruel suspicions which preyed upon his 
mind since the close of the holy week, the period when his malady 
seized him. The truth cannot be concealed from the king, sad as it 
may be, which will be recorded in history.’ 

‘“* We may judge of the force of the cardinal’s conviction, which drew 
from him such severe expressions against men whose unhappy lot he 
had previously compassionated; but there is another and a more 
imposing testimony to the fact—that of Pope Pius VI., the successor 
of Clement XIV.; it is transmitted to us also by Bernis, who speaks 
in the following cool and dispassionate terms more than three years 
after the death of Ganganelli. He wrote on the 28th of October, 1777, 
as follows :—‘ I know better than any one how far the affection of 
Pius VI. for the ex-Jesuits extends, but he keeps on terms with them 
rather than loves them, because fear has greater influence on his mind 
and heart than friendship . . .. The pope has certain moments of 
frankness, in which his true sentiments show themselves. I shall 
never forget three or four effusions of his heart which he betrayed when 
with me, by which I can judge that he was well aware of the unhappy 
end of his predecessor, and that he was anxious not to run the same 


risks,’ ”—pp. 90—94. 
But the Jesuits submitted to their extinction! Not in the 


least. They never pardoned ng ill-fated pontiff for having made 
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a sacrifice which cost him his life. In all the exasperation of 
defeat they declared war against Rome, without reflecting for an 
instant upon the injury which this revolt would occasion to the 
faith. Instead of submitting, they called in question the validity 
of the brief. They resisted, and attacked the Holy See, sur- 

assing, it is added, even the school of Voltaire in audacity, and 
in mocking and insulting a virtuous pope. They retired partly 
into Prussia and Russia, under the protection of an infidel mo- 
narch and most profligate empress, a schismatic, as they pro- 
fessed, from the Church. They procured that the pope’s brief 
should not be received in Russia. 


‘From this period they maintained a sort of primate or patriarch of 
the Catholics, the prelate Siestrencewiecz, who was originally a Cal- 
vinist, and married; and who became a priest, but of very equivocal 
orthodoxy. They favoured his nomination to the metropolitan see of 
Mohilow; and to prove that he was the man of their choice, or at least 
that they approved of his election, they appointed a Jesuit of the name 
of Benislawski his coadjutor. Upheld by the authority of the empress, 
and armed with earnest letters from this princess to the pope, the Jesuit 
Benislawski set out for Rome, went straight to the Vatican, and, accost- 
ing the holy father with a commanding tone, required him to grant the 
pallium to the Archbishop of Mohilow. Not being able immediately to 
obtain this favour, he declared that, if he had to spend his life in the 
ante-chamber of the pope, he would never quit it until he was satisfied 
on every point. His demand was complied with, and very shortly a 
nuncio was despatched to St. Petersburgh. From that moment Pius VI., 
who was disposed to favour the Jesuits, gave way to his inclination, and 
openly maintained the suppression of the society, while he favoured 
their growth in Russia, condemning and encouraging them at the same 
time. In 1782 the fathers of Polotzk met in congregation, and elected 
a vicar, who governed the college for two years. In time they grew 
tired of such expedients, and the vicar took the name of General of the 
Order. And yet the brief of Clement XIV. existed, together with the 
anomaly of a religious order in rebellion against the holy father, yet 
approved by him in secret,—upheld by all the powers separated from 
Rome, against those powers who remained in her communion,—and, 
more extraordinary still, the papacy at war with itself! 

“The nursery of the society was kept up in White Russia, and owed 
much to a man whose great ability resembled the now extinct Jesuits of 
former times, a real successor of Aquaviva and Laynez. This father, 
whose name was Grouber, and who was made general of his order, kept 
within the bounds of a politic prudence. The ardent and indiscreet 
zeal for proselyting, which discovered itself at a later period, led to the 
expulsion of the society from the kingdom which had afforded them a 
constant asylum; but this settlement in the north was no longer needful 
for them. Pius VII. relieved them from their degradation, and the bull 
of this pope (Sollicitudo omnium ecclesiarum), dated the 7th of August, 
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1814, revoking the brief of Ganganelli, formally set it aside, and re- 
established the Society of Jesus throughout the world!” 


And in the mean while had they departed from Europe? or, 
as Cardinal Bernis had warned his master, did they continue in 
secret, and disguised by new names, to carry on the same society 
with the same principles? In 1805, the French minister, Por- 
talis, made a formal report to the Council of State on the subject 
of certain religious communities which had established themselves 
in France under the name of “ Societies of the Sacred Heart,” 
‘* Victims of the Love of God,” “ Society of Fathers of the Faith,” 
‘‘ Paccanaristes,” and others. The first have been long since 
identified as closely connected with the Jesuit body. The two 
last Portalis distinctly affirms to be only the Jesuits in another 
name. They were compelled to alter their title and their dress 
slightly while in Prussia and Russia, until the pontificate of Pius 
VI., who, at the solicitation of the emperor, authorized them to 
resume their original establishments, though under the condition 
that they should not exist except in Russia’. To these we may 
now add another body, ‘* The Christian Brothers,” who have been 
appended, as it were, to the original organization of the Jesuit 
body, for the purpose of extending their education to the lower 
orders; but of whom none but the superiors (we speak of the 
state of things some few years since) were aware that any con- 
nexion existed between themselves and the Jesuits. This 1s not 
the place to dwell upon this superficially fascinating institution, 
full of apparent good, and yet pregnant with the seeds of incalcu- 
lable mischief. But those who may be captivated with its exterior, 
and candidly alive to its excellences, must never forget that it is 
a branch of Jesuitism. 

But we must turn to a distinct branch of the considerations 
which beset the history of Jesuitism—its relation to the state. 
Statesmen, at least politicians calling themselves statesmen, may 
think little of its aggressions upon the ecclesiastical polity, and 
Gallio-like care nothing for these things, as if they were mere 

uestions of words, and controversies on abstractions. And 

hurchmen, so-called, who will not realize their duty to the civil 
power, may think as little of a seemingly spiritual triumph over a 
secular authority. But if, separately, each in his own sphere may 
be induced to look more narrowly into the constitution of this 
marvellous instrument for the acquisition of power, we may 
spared in future from hearing those rash and thoughtless eulo- 
giums upon its character, which have startled the English mind, 


even from the walls of parliament. 
7 Histoire Abrégée des Jésuites, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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Let us imagine a case. Conceive that the Emperor of Russia 
laid claim to the sovereignty of the British empire—that on some 
retence or other, moral or religious, or mixed of both, he put 
orward a right to interfere with the prerogatives of the English 
crown—that he made the validity of its succession to depend on 
his will, the allegiance of its subjects on his voice, the friendship 
of foreign states on his abstinence from any exhortation to open 
war—that a long series of YO hostilities had been waged against 
us upon these very grounds—that, notwithstanding occasional 
and evasive professions of modifying or withdrawing such preten- 
sions on the part of individual subjects belonging to him, he him- 
self had never abandoned an iota of his claims—that, on the con- 
trary, his adherents were becoming each day more peremptory in 
their demands, and more unreserved in their arguments in its 
behalf—imagine then that a body of men rose up in Russia, and 
laced themselves under the command of a Prince Kutusoff, or 
a Count Alexander, with the avowed object of maintaining and 
spreading through the world, and especially in the heart of Eng- 
land, this doctrine of the Russian prerogative. Let them come 
under disguises and false names, disseminate themselves through 
the country, act secretly, establish correspondents all over the 
world, plant schools where they may rear up the yourig under 
their influence and in their principles, obtain the command over 
the clergy, penetrate into private families, insinuate themselves 
into the ears of princes, become the confessors and spiritual di- 
rectors of wives and mothers, exercise a sway from the highest to 
the lowest classes, in the pettiest as in the most momentous acts, 
over the souls of thousands. Let the result of this be in a few 
years successive outbreaks of treason, rebellion, attempts at regi- 
cide, foreign invasions, and horrible conflicts. Let these facts be 
formally proved and substantiated, and be confirmed by similar 
outbreaks in neighbouring countries, wherever these emissaries 
have gained a footing. Let public indignation and the necessity 
of the state expel them from every other kingdom. Let England 
follow the example. Let the emperor himself, at last worn out 
with remonstrances, and alarmed at the excesses and crimes of 
his own supporters, disband and suppress them. Let a short 
time elapse, and his successor once more call them into life, re- 
organize them on the same principles, restore every one of their 
powers and privileges, arm them with the same weapons, and send 
them forth into England once more upon the same mission. And 
then imagine that the legislature and the crown, paralyzed by 
some past concessions to popular licence, or seduced by empty 
professions of innocent intentions, or incapable of discriminating 
falsehood from truth, where, like Pilate, they have learnt to ask 
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but one sneering question, ‘“ What is truth?” or led away by 
some vague enthusiastic dreams of ardent minds, who have never 
examined into history, or separated between the heroism of indi- 
viduals and the vices of the system which they subserve—with all 
experience crying out to warn them, and the laws which they 
have themselves enacted staring them in the face—that they 
should yet permit once more these emissaries to spread them- 
selves through the country, to become masters of property, to 
move about in it under disguise, to assemble themselves in secret 
confederacies, to obtain again in the most disturbed and disloyal 
and precarious portion of the empire the control over the educa- 
tion of the peasantry and of the clergy, and through them of a 
whole hierarchy arrayed openly against the laws of the empire, 
—and then, when demand is made that the statutes they them- 
selves enacted should be enforced, and safeguards they themselves 
created should be put in use, and the country be saved by speedy 
precaution from a repetition of the same troubles by the same 
confederacy, the answer given should be, that times are changed, 
that the constitution of England no longer permits us to expel 
the emissaries of a foreign power, bent on subverting its laws 
and enslaving its liberties ; that in the times of Elizabeth and 
James the Jesuits might have been crushed and exterminated, 
but that now we must submit to the risk; that to save ourselves 
from such imminent peril is incompatible with the principles of 
toleration. 

Is the unity and integrity of the empire, or of any political 
society, a portion of its very life and essence? Is this compatible 
with the exercise of a foreign jurisdiction and prerogative over the 
persons, property, and consciences of its subjects! Does it not 
depend on the recognition of some one supreme authority within 
the empire, beyond which there is no appeal, from which all others 
are derived, to which they are all responsible? Has it not been 
for this, as for national existence itself, that wars after wars have 
been waged, and struggles carried on, and laws created? And is 
it then a matter of no moment—a mere speculative question—a 
squabble, as it has been termed, of monks—or a romantic theory 
of self-denial and enthusiasm, that the subjects of a foreign mo- 
narch, pledged to him by the most solemn vows and obligations 
wholly and unreservedly, beyond any degree of vassalage that ever 
placed a serf at the. foot of his lord, and bent upon reducing Eng- 
land to his power, should be allowed to penetrate into.and take 
up their position in the heart of the country; with this excuse 
only, that their master is not a crowned head, but only the general 
of an army—that their weapons are not as yet open instruments 
of violence, but only plausible artifices and secret intrigues; and 
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their motive not a secular object, but only that which, unregulated 
and misapplied, stimulates the most reckless fanaticism, and em- 
boldens men to the most enormous crimes—a false religion ? 

But, it will be said, Jesuitism is but a form of opinion, a mere 
speculation; and a speculation, from its very extravagance, un- 
suited to the liberalism of the present day, and incapable of making 
progress. Let us not deceive ourselves. It is not an opinion— 
but an army; not a speculation—but a warfare; and a warfare 
bent—directly and unremittingly, and with the most formidable 
of all weapons, stratagem and falsehood—against the civil powers 
of the earth. 

The same ambition which reared up the ultramontane doctrine 
of the independence of the pope > ip councils, and of his despotic 
authority over bishops, reared up also the other branch of the same 
theory, his power over kings. Monarchs and their Divine delega- 
tion from ~ iia presented even a stronger obstacle to the dream 
of an universal empire placed at the feet of an individual at Rome, 
than the independence of the Episcopate. It was therefore neces- 
sary to be removed; and Jesuitism undertook to remove it. For 
this purpose they asserted in their works the theory, in its fullest 
extravagance, of the supremacy of the spiritual power over the 
temporal. At the same time, to save themselves from the difficulty 
of maintaining the doctrine in its form most obnoxious to kings 
and most offensive to reason, they gave up to a certain extent the 
direct power of the pope over temporals, and confined his claim 
to the indirect, in ordine ad spiritualia. And thus at the pre- 
sent day they boldly exclaim against the injustice of charging 
them with the maintenance of an obsolete and absurd doctrine, 
reserving to themselves an equally extensive dominion through 
the thousand openings and channels by which temporal things 
exert indirectly an influence on spiritual. And whenever a touch- 
stone is to be applied to their real opinions on this subject, if any 
touchstone can extort them, it must be framed to test the theory, 
not of a direct, but of an indirect power. Secondly, it was neces- 
sary to strip the civil authority of all its divine deen, to re- 
gard it solely as a conventional arrangement, a creature of man, 
which society might constitute, and, having constituted, might 
modify and destroy at their will. Hence there is no extravagance 
of radicalism which may not find its counterpart in the political 
theories of Jesuit writers—not one or two, but the general au- 
thorized, applauded interpreters of the society. And hence the 
phenomenon apparently so inexplicable, that the closest alliance 
can subsist between the extremest forms of liberalism in politics 
and the most bigoted Romanism; and that, where Romanism 
now works, it works often with democratical associates. Thirdly, 
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it was necessary to create in the same manner, and, as it were, by 
the same gift and consecration from the Church, a temporal so- 
vereignty which might at once place itself over the head of ordi- 
nary monarchs, possessing, like them, subjects, and domains, and 
revenues, and arms, and laws, and judges, wholly distinct from 
those of separate states. Such a sovereign is the General of the 
Jesuits. Bull after bull invests him with the power of defending 
his society against the attacks or molestations of any person what- 
ever—‘‘a quibuscunque personis, tam secularibus quam ecclesi- 
asticis, quacunque auctoritate et superioritate fungentibus ;” and 
of defending it in any way—“ per sententias, censuras, aliaque 
juris et facti opportuna remedia compescendo*.” His subjects, 
whether Spaniards, or Portuguese, or French, or English, swear 
to him an allegiance beyond any which any earthly monarch ever 
possessed. They are to regard their general, not merely as hold- 
ing a commission from the pope, or even from the Almighty, but 
as his plenipotentiary upon earth, his /ocum tenens, as Christ Him- 
self—(locum Dei tenenti, in eo Christum veluti praesentem ag- 
noscant venerenturque). The obedience they promise is to be 
blind—obedientia czeca. It extends to all things, even those 
not obligatory—in omnibus etiam non obligatoriis. Its perfec- 
tion is to be in his hand as a walking-stick, or as the limb of a 
dead body, without a thought or power of resistance. It is to be 
irrespective of the laws and tribunals of any other potentate. It 
is to try its subjects even as Abraham was tried. Consequently 
it is obligatory even to sin—superiores possunt obligare ad pec- 
catum, in virtute obedientize, quando id multum conveniat’. It 
abandons to their superiors even the thoughts of the heart. The 
whole soul is to be laid open, that it may be moved and played 
upon with the same facility and unerring result as the keys of an 
instrument.. And this obedience is secured by arts which other 
monarchs dare not use, lest they should bring upon themselves 

the indignation of outraged humanity,—by an espionage which 

besieges every member of the body on every side, which requires 
that all his errors and defects, and every thing observed in him, 
be made known to his superiors by any one who has perceived or 

heard them out of the confessional; and, as may be seen here- 

after, even this last reserve and obstacle is capable of being removed 

—‘‘ut omnes errores et defectus ipsius et res queecunque, que 

notate in eo et observatze fuerint, superioribus per quemvis, qui 

extra confessionem eas acceperit, manifestentur.” It allows no 

letters to be written or received, except with the leave and through 

the hand of the superior, by whom they may be retained. In 


8 Bull of Gregory XIII. 1593. ® Index General, p. 605. 
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other words, the last exercise of the prerogative, never to 
be used by an English monarch except in cases of the utmost 
state necessity, and guarded against with the severest jealousy, 
is the ordinary privilege of the superior of a Jesuit institu- 
tion. ‘ Literze scribi non debent, nisi cum licentia superioris, 
nec accipi nisi per ipsum. Et superior potest eas retinere’.” It 
plants even by the officers a private as well as an official spy, 
whose duty it is regularly to communicate to the general every 
detail of his conduct. To prevent the necessity of openly break- 
ing the seal of confession, besides the confessional there is esta- 
blished another tribunal of the superiors, before which it is en- 


joined to all the members to lay open their most secret thoughts. 


And though there is a law forbidding Jesuit confessors to make 
use of their knowledge’, it is carefully and curiously expressed in 
such a manner as to lay the injunction open to the dispensations 
suggested by the theory of probabilism—‘‘some doctors have 
taught the contrary,”"—‘‘non desunt doctores, qui notitia per 
confessionem habité salvo sacramenti sigillo confessariis uti non- 
nunquam licere sentiant.”. And the whole theory of the autho- 
rity of the general—his avowed need of knowing most minutely 
the character and acts of every individual—his unlimited power 
of dispensation and absolution from all ecclesiastical censures— 
and, as confirmatory of these anticipations, facts which, though 
they cannot be used in argument, are yet sufficiently substantiated 
for credibility—all lead to the conclusion, that even the seal of 
confession is not likely to be a bar to the omniscience of the 
ruler of the society. From very different sources it has been 
stated that the confessions are registered and preserved. And the 
King of Spain is said to have detached Maria Theresa from the 
society, by sending to her her own general confession, which was 
discovered in a Jesuit college in Spain. 

Nor is the general powerless to enforce obedience. He can 
administer discipline, require and enforce submission, exercise 
the privileges of the Inquisition, eject the disobedient member, 
stripped of all that he possessed, or all that he gave to the society ; 
and the return of which, if it be still in existence, depends upon 
the will of the general. Or, if the rebellious subject has fled from 
his prison, he may be dragged back as an apostate, incarcerated, 
and punished in any way, even by the intervention of the secular 
arm. There is no appeal to any laws that protect the citizen,— 
no habeas corpus,—no trial by jury,—no judicial tribunal. The 
will of the general is all in all. 

And this universal monarch is possessed also of revenues and 


1 Index General, p. 571. 2 Ordinat. General, cap. ii. 8. 14. 
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domains. Paraguay was their first attempt to found a separate 
kingdom, in defiance of the authority of its lawful sovereign. 
This missionary establishment, admirably planned and holily con- 
ducted—that is, if Christian education be the training of human 
beings in the helplessness and dependence of infancy—possessed 
an army of sixty thousand men, parochial regiments of infantry 
and cavalry, which, under the command of a Jesuit generalissimo, 
and of Jesuit colonels, lieutenants, and general officers, went 
through their exercises every Sunday after vespers. It had a 
commerce amounting to more than a million of piasters per 
annum, of which the half was clear profit. It excluded not only 
strangers, but even the bishop of the province, from holding com- 
munication with its district; and it ended by waging open war 
against the armies of Spain and Portugal. “I found the Jesuits,” 
says the good Bishop Palafox, speaking of another district, ‘ pos- 
sessed of nearly all the wealth and opulence of the provinces of 
Spanish America. Two of their colleges possess at = 
nearly 300,000 sheep, without reckoning other cattle. In Mexico 
they have six of the largest sugar refineries, though only ten 
colleges. One of these is valued on an average at half a million 
of dollars; and some even amount nearly to a million. Some 
bring in a hundred thousand dollars per annum. They have farm 
districts—farms of upwards of twenty or thirty miles in extent— 
mines of silver, public magazines, markets, shops, resources of 
trade of every kind, from high to low, even butcheries*.” In 
- China they had three banks, which lent money at interest, from 
which, on ordinary calculation, they must have derived a revenue 
of 180,000 franes ‘, besides a commerce of other kinds—in — 
diamonds, stuffs, wines, tobacco, sugar, and other commodities *. 
In Martinique the failure of La Valette betrayed commercial 
speculations, the profits of which were calculated in France by 
millions of francs, all of which was merged in the general revenue 
of the society, placed at the disposal of the general. They had 
obtained establishments and property in Italy, Portugal, France, 
Germany, Ireland, England, Transylvania, Livonia, Lithuania, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Hungary, Moravia, Poland, Ethiopia, Abyssinia, 
Malabar, Persia, Turkey, Japan, China, Canada, Brazil, Mexico, 
Paraguay, and Peru. And their movements in all these regions, 
in the words of one of their own generals, were governed without 
the slightest resistance, and in the profoundest secrecy, by a sin le 
hand at Rome. ‘From this chamber where we now are, he 
observed to the Duc de Brancas, ‘I govern not only Paris, but 


3 1 Lett. de Dom. Jean de Palafox au Pape Innocent X., 1647. 


4 Mém. des Missions Etrang., p. 67. 
5 Anecdotes de la Chine, vol. ii. pp. 5. 16. 
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China,—not only China, but the whole world,—without any one 
knowing how it is done!” And the rapidity of their growth was 
as formidable as its extent. In 1540, when Paul ITI. established 
them by his bull, they were only in number 10. In 1545 they 
were still only 80. In that year they had auey 10 houses. But 
in 1549 they had already 2 provinces and 22 houses ; and at the 
death of Ignatius, in 1556, they had 12 great provinces. In 1608 
Ribadeneira reckoned 29 provinces and 2 vice-provinces, 21 houses 
of profession, 293 colleges, 33 houses of probation, 93 of residence, 
and 10,580 Jesuits. In 1670 they had 35 provinces, 2 vice-pro- 
vinces, 33 professed houses, 568 colleges, 48 houses of probation, 
88 seminaries, 160 residences, and 106 missions; and in all there 
were 17,655 Jesuits, of whom 7870 were priests. And at last, 
according to the calculation of the Jesuit Jouvenci in 1710 they 
had 24 professed houses, 59 houses of probation, 340 residences, 
612 colleges, 200 missions, 157 seminaries and _ boarding-schools, 
and 19,090 Jesuits ® ; 

In addition to this class of forces, encamped, or to be encamped 
and garrisoned on every kingdom on the globe, the general may 
now count on the secular clergy of Rome, especially in France 
and in Ireland, who, from being the strong advocates of the 
Gallican liberties, have now, partly by the artifices of the Jesuits 
in obtaining the command of their education, partly by the dread 
of the seemingly opposite faction of irreligion, thrown themselves 
into the arms of the Jesuits; so that now Romanism itself is 
almost identical with Jesuitism. Beyond this are the children of 
all classes, especially the higher, whom they rear in their schools, 
imbue with their maxims, and attach with every art to their 
interest. Beyond this are various bodies, such as the Christian 
brothers, whom they command and direct, without their arm being 
seen. Beyond these, the immense numbers of weak, or troubled, 
or excited consciences, which they control, fascinate, and govern 
through the confessional. Beyond this, a ‘number of other per- 
sons, of various classes, not absolutely enrolled in the body, but 
attached to it by various degrees of dependence, though they still 
remain in the world, and are : distinguishable by no outward marks. 
Of the existence of such members there ean now no longer be a 
doubt. Such are the subjects and the forces of the king of the 
Jesuits. 

The arms with which they carry on their warfare are legiti- 
mated, and almost consecrated, as it were, by their own moral 
writers. There is the favour and interest of great men—of the 
rich and the noble. The constitutions openly direct attention to 


° Dissertation Analyt., p. 26. 
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this, again and again’. There is the unrestricted knowledge of 
the passions, vices, past life, and minutest acts of every individual 
who can be brought within their influence. There is the fear 
and terror excited even in the minds of the most powerful of 
Romanists—sovereigns and popes—by the invisible presence of 
such an enormous mass of fanatical enthusiasm, penetrating into 
every portion of society, and ready to explode at the will of a 
foreign leader, the avowed antagonist of their authority. Even 
Henry IV. confessed that he quailed beneath it. There is the 
licensed use of the whole magazine of spiritual terrors and cen- 
sures placed in the hands of the society by the pope himself. 
There is the power of calling into action any secular arm at their 
disposal to defend their privileges. There is an organization of 
consummate flexibility and unerring certainty, ramifying through 
every class of society, and into every country, and answering the 
touch of one hand with the most implicit obedience. There is a 
zeal let loose by a most lax but an authorized casuistry, the work 
not of any single writer, but of author upon author, approved 
and published, edition on edition, and defended pertinaciously 
against the most solemn condemnations of the Church,—a casu- 
istry which releases the conscience from all moral obligations 
that embarrass it, and gives full scope to the passions, and which 
is fastened on the society, by its own acts, as its peculiar creation, 
property, and instrument. Let reference once more be made to 
that vast collection of unimpeachable documentary evidence con- 
tained in the Annales, and to the repeated censures and con- 
demnations of the casuistry of Jesuit writers, by parliaments, 
universities, bishops, and popes, all of them Romish. Let it be 
remembered that upwards of 2000 extracts were verified publicly 
before the parliament of Paris, without resting on the sources 
from which Pascal drew his provincial letters. Add to this that 
the direction of the conscience is one of the first objects of the 
society ; that to obtain favour with all classes, and draw crowds 
to their pulpits and confessionals, is repeatedly held forth in their 
statutes as a necessary aim; that to obtain this influence there is 
need of a relaxed discipline, and an accommodating morality ; 
that to adapt itself to the varieties of human intellect, a bold scep- 
tical religious doctrine is required ; that to give full play to the 
means of defence and offence in the warfare they undertake, there 
must be a licence to employ any means, and to justify those means 
by the end, whether they be falsehood, or evasion, or calumny, or 
assassination, or regicide ; that there must be uniformity of opinion 
in the society to preserve its solidity, and, at the same time, 


7 V. Index Generalis, Magnates, p. 78. 
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plausibility and versatility, to ensure that power of adaptation to 
circumstances which is avowedly reserved to the general. Let 
it be then seen that the doctrine of probabilism, or the credibility 
of any opinion which has been maintained by an eminent doctor, 
and the liberty of following it, even against our own conscience, 
ensures the pliability ; and that a supply of such doctors main- 
taining the most monstrous tenets was a necessary accompaniment 
to it. Let it then be remembered that every publication of the 
society is placed under a severe and secret police ; that no book, 
or pamphlet, or even handbill, may be published without the per- 
mission of the general ; that those who print without permission, 
and under a borrowed name, are subjected even to corporal punish- 
ment ; that the revisors in the provinces appointed by the general 
are ordered to send their observations to Rome, and to wait the 
orders of the general; that if after correction the author makes 
any alterations, he will be severely punished ; that these punish- 
ments extend to accomplices and even to superiors; and that 
even translations may not be published without permission of the 
general*. Lastly, let search be made through the whole list of 
condemned writers for any one who has been censured by the 
society, or punished, or expelled—who has not rather been re- 
published again and again—(‘‘ Busembaum,” the worst to the 
extent of fifty editions)—and apologized for in the face of ecclesi- 
astical authorities. Let all these things be candidly weighed, 
the a priori expectations with the positive evidence of fact; and 
then let the reader, however anxious to cast a veil over the crimes 
of Jesuit easuistry, lay his hand upon his heart and pronounce the 
society innocent of its enormities ’. 

With a legion thus armed and constituted, recruited by means 
of an exciting and overwhelming ordeal, the spiritual exercises 
of Ignatius, not only from zealous and ardent, but from ill- 
regulated or fanatical minds, burdened with the conscience of 
past sins—their whole nature placed abjectly at the disposal of 





®* The reference to the constitutions enforcing these rules may be seen in Mon- 
clar’s “ Compte Rendu,” p. 234. 

® And if any, not familiar with these writings, imagine that a few only are cul- 
pable, and that the whole body is not implicated in their errors, let them examine 
into the accuracy of the following statement given in the “ Histoire Abrégée,” vol. ii. 
p. 287. The number of Jesuit writers authoritatively condemned or to be con- 
demned for immorality is as follows :— 





On the subject of Probabilism. 56 On Falsehood and Perjury . 29 
On Philosophical Sin , - 40 On the corruption of Judges 5 
On Simony . : ° . 4 On Theft ° ° ‘ . 34 
On Blasphemy : ° . & On Homicide . . . . 36 
On Sacrilege . ‘ , . On Parricide . ; ° 0 
On Sorcery. . : . 6 On Suicide, ° ° 2 
On Irreligion and Idolatry On Regicide . . . . 79 


On Adultery and similar Sins. 14 
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another—their hopes and zeal inflamed with the present grandeur 
of their society, or the promised glories of Heaven—their con- 
sciences released from every scruple—their wildest dreams of 
enthusiasm let loose by the magic words, “to the greater glory 
of God,” ad majorem Dei gloriam—taught to regard kings as 
their enemies, and nations as their property—authorized to 
disseminate themselves throughout society in every disguise— 
fascinated by the interest of intrigue—supplied with every variety 
of talent to meet every exigency, the Jesuits who are licensed by 
the general (for such only are wisely permitted to engage in 
political affairs) carried on their warfare against the civil govern- 
ment of the world. And what is their history ’—In 1550 they 
distract Venice. In 1578 they intrigue in Portugal to deprive 
the Queen of the regency. In 1580 they attempt an insurrection 
in England. In 1581 they are detected in a conspiracy in Ger- 
many. In 1584 they are charged with the assassination of the 
Prince of Orange. In 1589 they become the animating soul of 
the League. In 1593 and 1594 five conspiracies against Eliza- 
beth in England are brought home to them. At the same 
eriod, they are charged with instigating the assassination of 
Henry IV. by Barritre. In the same year, they make another 
attempt on the life of Henry IV. by Jean Chatel. In 1595 they 
excite a revolt at Riga. In 1597 they are involved in another 
plot against Elizabeth. In 1598 and 1599 they pay and admit 
to confession and the Holy Communion assassins to destroy 
Prince Maurice of Nassau. At the same period, they excite 
revolts against the sovereign authority in Styria, in Carinthia, in 
Bavaria, in Transylvania, in Poland, and in Sweden. 1605 is 
the date of the Gunpowder Plot, and in the same year they 
involve Russia in war in the cause of the false Demetrius. 
About the same time they excite troubles at Venice, Dantzic, 
Thorn, Genoa, Bohemia, and Louvain. In 1610 they are charged 
as accomplices in the assassination of Henry IV. by Ravaillac. 
In 1615, and the following years, they distract, by their intrigues 
and struggles, the universities and the clergy of France. In 
1622, 1626, and 1634, they kindle a civil war in Poland. In 
1625 they attack Louis XIII. In 1648 they are expelled from 
the schools of Milan by Borromeo. In 1644, and following years, 
they destroy the peace of the Church, and carry on a war against 
its most holy members in France, to the infinite confusion both 
of the state and the Church, by their doctrines of Molinism and 
their calumnies of Jansenism—a struggle, let it be remembered, 
not, as it may sound to some, of abstract theological opinions, 
but deeply real and practical—a struggle to extirpate from the 
Church in France the true Catholic doctrines which it had still 
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firmly, though inconsistently, preserved from the grasp of the 
papacy, and to raise the pope as sole despot of the Church on 
the ruins of primitive antiquity, of the episcopacy, and of councils. 
But the list is not yet closed. In 1688 they advise James to his 
destruction. In 1722 they conspire in China to dethrone the 
emperor. In 1725 Peter the Great is compelled by their in- 
trigues to banish them from Russia. In 1728 and 1751 they are 
expelled from the office of public education. In 1739 they 
conspire for the throne of Tonquin. In 1759 they join in the 
plot for the assassination of the King of Portugal. This cata- 
logue might be far extended, and include the ruin of the Bourbon 
dynasty 1 in France ; but it is enough to have taken one which 
has been already given by others *. 

And when it is argued that these charges are all calumnies— 
the inventions of infidel philosophers, of ungodly monarchs, of 
jealous rivals, or violent Protestants, let it be remembered what 
monarchs have been the most strenuous supporters of the order ; 
—Louis XIV., Frederick of Prussia, Catherine of Russia. To 
whom do the defenders of the system appeal for testimonials of 
its value’*? ‘To infidel philosophers themselves. Think of the 
singular uniformity prevailing in the judgment of the most remote 
countries, and most opposite characters! Let it be asked how, 
on any ordinary ground of probability, except the reality of the 
fact, it is possible to account for the phenomenon exhibited in 
the following table. 

From the year 1555 to 1773, by heathen as well as by Chris- 
tian sovereigns, by Romish far more than by Protestant states, 
they were expelled from the following places, not before, but 
after trial of oe conduct. The table is given in the ‘ Histoire 
Abrégée,” vol. ii. p. 288, and it stands thus :— 


Sarragossa .eeeeeeeeeee 1555 | The whole of France .... 1594 
The Valteline...ccccocce 1566] Holland .cccccsccesese aun 
Vienna eeeee0neeeeeseeneeee8e 1568 Tournon @eeeeeeeeenteoeeee 1597 


eeeve 1570 Bearn @eeeeeveeeeeveeeeee@ 1597 
157 . 1601 
England ....seeeeseees 4 1604 


AVIGNON cccccccces 
ANtWErp cocccccecccecs 


Segovia eeoereeeeeeeeee 1578 


Portugal ......+++.e6++ 1578) Dantzic and Thorn ...... 1606 
1579 1606 


England ......seee00-04 1581 Venice eoeseececesesees 5 1619 

1586 | Ameera, in Japan ....-- 1613 
Japan cocvveccsecccses HOST Babee c.cvcsveascdee “Oe 
Hungary and Transylvania 1588] Moravia .....eseeeeeee 1619 
Bordeaex cceccccess co 1600 | Nathetisicccccccesases 008 








1! Histoire Abrégée, vol. ii. p. 283. 
2 See “ Reply to Dallas, Defence of the Jesuits,” vol. i. p. 272. 
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The Netherlands ....60.. 1622) France .esssccccccccccs 1762 
China and India ........ 1622] Spain .........ceeee08 1767 
Malta .sscceveeecceees 1634! The Sicilies...... cece 1767 
Bi As dint ates dithedan ee 
S7O | BEER: sc 0sccnccecccaden:. SUE 
1729 | Rome and the whole of 

1759 Christendom woo Sais 


Russia oeeeeveveeeee eee 





SavOy cssececcccccccce 
Portugal eeeeeeeveev eee 


To the list may be added their last expulsion from Russia by 
the Emperor Alexander in 1816; the remonstrances against 
their restoration in 1814 by Portugal, Austria, Naples, and 
Switzerland *; their recent expulsion from the Continent ; and to 
the present generation of politicians that which cannot be evaded, 
the formal precautions against their re-establishment in England 
when the disabilities of the Romanists were removed. Were the 
authors of that bill ultra-Protestant enemies of Rome, or infidel 
philosophers, or ignorant of history? Did they, in placing the 
practical exclusion of the Jesuits from [ngland among the few 
safeguards to a most hazardous measure, follow merely the idle 
calumnies of forgotten days, and throw out the precaution to 
delude a vulgar mob, without a thought of the necessity of 
ensuring its execution? Or did they really believe that the 
history of Jesuitism was not a falsehood, its accusers not calum- 
niators, its system not compatible with the peace of the Church, 
the integrity of the realm, or the liberty of the people? And 
one more question may be asked—if, in bribing England to the 
reception of their measure by such a condition, they honestly 
acknowledged its necessity, what have they done since to redeem 
their pledge? How comes it, that to ask at this day for an 
inquiry into the progress of Jesuitism in this empire, and an 
enforcement of the law against it, would be deemed a mockery ¢ 

We must now conclude. 

The foregoing remarks are not meant as a sketch of the his- 
tory of Jesuitism, or a full development of its principles and 
tendencies ; far from it. But they have been made in the hope 
of arresting, if only one or two minds, and inducing them to 
examine before they panegyrize. In every panegyric (however 
guarded) there is great danger. It will be seized on, and em- 
ployed without scruple, to answer ends that the author never 
contemplated. But in expressions of warm unreserved admira- 
tion and sympathy for Jesuits, in contemptuous condemnation 
of those who have felt it their duty thoughtfully and deliberately 
to protest against the system, there is incalculable evil. 

Imagine that a hundredth part of the evidence merely hinted 


3 Histoire Abrégée, vol. ii. p. 388. 
VOL, IX.—NO, XVIII,—JUNE, 1848. 
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at in these pages, but offered to investigation in numerous acces- 
sible works, were brought against the conduct of any individual, 
and who would dare to set it aside as undeserving consideration, 
or receive the accused party with open arms as indisputably a 
calumniated innocent? English justice would demand that he 
should not even now be pronounced guilty until his cause had been 
heard ; but it would demand also that he should be put upon his 
trial. This is all that we ask for Jesuitism. Let it be tried. Let 
it not be acquitted, any more than condemned, without the cause 
being heard. 

And let the inquirer add to the two questions already suggested 
in regard to its collision with the divine ecclesiastical polity, 
and the divine supremacy of states, others of a more ethical 
nature. What is the moral bearing of a system in the hands of 
men, which rests on two exclusive principles—the omnipotence of 
an individual ruler, and the blind obedience of unresisting sub- 
jects? What must be the effect of such arbitrary unlimited power 
on the ruler, and of such absolute unthinking subjection on the 
ruled? How is this absorption and concentration of all duties in 
the one duty of obedience to an individual consistent with the per- 
fection or development of human nature, which is a constitution of 
many affections and many principles, directed to many different 
objects, and intended to comprehend them all? What is the 
effect of stripping and laying bare all the secret movements of the 
heart before a fellow-creature, as if some curious hand should 
tear away the integuments of the skin, and set before us in our 
daily walks the naked carcass, the throbbing veins, the raw 
muscles, the whole quivering, bloody, loathed anatomy of man’s 
miserable animal frame, instead of that decent mantle which a 
merciful Maker has thrown over the infirmities of the flesh? 
Obedience is indeed a virtue—obedience to God as supreme, and 
to man as His delegate and steward. But is it any longer a 
virtue, When separated from thoughtfulness and self-command ‘ 
ls it not rather a viee, when it abdicates the first function of a 
reasonable being, the exercise of reason? Is it not actual re- 
bellion against God, when paid, not to His apparent minister, but 
to a human authority, self-created and chosen by our own self- 
will? Is it not idolatry to behold and reverence Christ, not in 
the form which he has assumed, but in the person of the general 
of the Jesuits! Again; what must be the moral effect of living 
in an atmosphere of espionage, distrusting and distrusted, or of 
being severed from home, and country, and Church, and arrayed 
in rivalry and opposition against them? How will the honesty 
and integrity of Christian simplicity be twisted and corrupted by 
a multitude of uncertain engagements, of vows doubtful in their 
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validity, voidable by dispensations, perplexed with all the chicanery 
of a policy which has but one object—to gain and ensure to itself 
the services of a slave? Or how will humility consist with the 
pretensions of an exclusive society, surrounded with the intoxi- 
cating flatteries of the world? Is it possible to preserve, 
unseared and uncorrupted, a conscience daily involved, as its 
appointed task, in the compromises and hypotheses of a subtle 
casuistry $ Willa bold and upright spirit be nurtured in a body, 
which guards its laws, its movements, its privileges, and its ends 
secret from the world—which does not allow even its own mem- 
bers to see all the obligations they contract, or the deeds to 
which they may be pledged—which, having once been rejected 
from a country, resolves and is compelled to insinuate itself again 
under assumed pretences and with a borrowed name? hat 
must be the effect of that ambiguous character, which is neither 
secular nor clerical, which releases itself from secular obligations 
by pleading religious, and from religious by pleading secular, and 
thus unites the privileges of both without the restrictions of 
either? Or, if the excellence and safety and happiness of man 
depend on his moving at every step under the consciousness and 
the limitations of fixed external laws, and those laws laid down 
by God, what is not to be feared from letting the mind loose from 
all these restraints by recognizing only one object as imperatively 
binding, the pursuit of the glory of God, and then unfixing and 
unsettling even this by adding ‘to the greater glory,” “ad 
majorem Dei gloriam,” leaving it to man to decide what most 
contributes to this end, not by adhering rigidly to the positive 
institutions of God Himself, but by forming a human calculation 
and balance of expediency, according to his own pleasure? We 
are indeed enrolled at our baptism, all of us, as soldiers of Christ ; 
we pray for the Church militant here on earth, and we are bound 
to follow our Lord as the great Captain of our salvation. But 
what is this warfare appointed to us, compared with that under- 
taken by the Jesuit legion? Or how can the former consist with 
the latter? To suffer, to die, to bear witness to the truth in the 
face of the enemy, to mortify our flesh, to slay our own vices, to 
direct our battle daily and hourly against the enemy in our own 
hearts, and to expel him from his stronghold in others only by 
the word and the name of Christ—to do all this under the com- 
mand of Him, and following His example in patience, lowliness, 
quietness, humility, and obedience to all his constituted authorities, 
neither striving, nor crying, or lifting a hand against our enemies: 
this is the true Christian warfare, which seeks for no kingdom 
upon earth, and recognizes no other mode of victory but abandon- 
ment of self in obedience to God. It has no intrigues, no 
cg2 
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manceuvres, no subtle human organization, no commands to allure 

one class and flatter another, to manage princes and attract the 
populace. All that it says, and does, and thinks, and hopes, is 
open to the whole world. Its very warfare is the destruction of 
war and the security of peace. Can this be said of that camp, 
and those arms, and the forces, and ambuscades, and stratagems, 
and fiery zeal, and worldly policy, of the wealth and possessions, 

the principles and arts which form the campaigns of Ignatius and 
his followers? Does it not more resemble Mahometanism than 
Christianity—a religion promulgated by the sword, whether of 
artifice or of force, than the religion of One, who in order that He 
might be crowned with glory, died patiently and unresistingly on 
the cross? 

And for those who, disgusted with unthinking and _ undiseri- 
minating attacks upon Romanism, look on it with tolerant, and, it 
may be, with even favouring, eyes, fixing on the Catholic portions 
of its system which it has still ‘re tained, and apologizing by them 
for its acknowledged corruption, will it be an unfair or hard peti- 
tion that they would examine Jesuitism in itself, and trace if it be 
not merely an expansion of the purely Romish features of Romanismn, 
to the exclusion and suppression of all that is Catholic? Does 
Jesuitism reverence Christian antiquity as the standard of the 
Church, or does it proclaim a new development of doctrine? 
Does it appeal to the fathers, or put aside their authority? Does 
it maintain an immutable standard of faith, or set the door open 
for indefinite changes? Does it preach obedience to rulers, or 
privilege itself age inst them all by the very charter of its con- 
stitution? Does it enforce self. denial, or cast away at once all 
the discipline and asceticism, so attractive to modern eyes, in the 
ancient religious communities? Is it framed to spread dev otion, 
or are their churches closed by statute against their own daily 
- public prayer? Do they look with awe on the sacraments, 

do they teach men to profane the most holy of Christian 
“a steries, by bringing thousands both to Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, im an unprepared, undisciplined state; calculating the 
faithfulness of their own service, not by the purity of chastened 
hearts, but by the multitude of crowds that flock to them-— 
counting their Christianity by heads?) Weak hearts are longing 
for the restoration of more’ intimate and personal communion 
between their pastors and their consciences. But why? Not 
that they may receive opiates to remorse, and licences to sin, but 
that they may be placed under a more rigid and unbending rule, 
and be awakened more kee nly to their shame and guilt. is such 
the object or the influence of Jesuit casuistry $ Did the Roman 

Catholic Church itself think so? The holy men of the Romish 
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Church of old abandoned themselves to a self-chosen poverty, 
whether with reason or not we need not inquire. And in the 
midst of that idolatry of mammon, which chills our hearts and 
repels our affections, the very name of poverty is ennobled. 
Where is the poverty of Jesuitism? Or have their riches ex- 
ceeded those of monarchs? Are they mendicants only in name, 
to obtain the honours and the rewards of religious mendicity, 
while in reality they are lords of estates, merchants, bankers, 
shopkeepers, manufacturers—a whole army of mammon? Even 
in those eesthetic considerations of the fancy and of art, which, it 
is to be feared, have entered too largely into the religious move- 
ments of the present day, and which yet are closely linked with 
deeper questions, and are no slight evidences of the inward spirit, 
does Jesuitism exhibit the slightest affinity with that grandeur, 
severity, and purity, which fascinate newly-awakened minds in 
ancient religious systems? Or is there no architecture so tawdry, 
no music so effeminate, no eloquence so tumid and bombastic, no 
ecclesiastical decoration so vulgar in the whole compass of Roman 
art as that of the Jesuits? We have no wish to pronounce on 
such a question. But we do ask, that minds led captive by the 
wstheticism of religion, should put it to themselves. 

But there are far graver thoughts beyond these. That which 
startles even the most partial observers in the old Romish system, 
but which is there excused as an accidental appendage, an ex- 
crescence capable of being softened down and reduced into some 
tolerable subordination to genuine Christianity, its Mariolatry,— 
this in Jesuitism becomes the leading idea, the main object of 
the whole system. Founders of institutions are most often types 
and prophecies of the institution themselves. And Ignatius, 
vowing himself to the service of the Virgin in the gallant devo- 
tion of ancient chivalry, has been more than imitated by his 
army. It is, in truth, a church of the Virgin rather than of 
Christ *. ; 

So it is with the saint-worship, with the old-wives’ legends, with 
the pride, the ambition, the irregularity, the exclusiveness, with 
every other vice in the two systems. From being excrescences 
in Romanism, they have become essentials in Jesuitism. Remove 
them, and what remains ? 

Let these facts be fairly and honestly examined—lIet a really 
religious mind then take up the prophecies in Scripture which 


# See note, p. 48, “ Compte Rendu,” by Moncelar. Pallavacini, in - ies Pa 
the Council of Trent, demands of the Reformers if it would be reasonable o re “ 
to Gothic architecture and ancient music. “ Autres temps, autres moours, he 
papal nuncio argued that we might as well return to feed on acorns as to the ex- 


amples of the primitive Church. 
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oint to some great defection within the Church in these the 
latter days—let him take the marks there set upon this defec- 
tion, and ask, when they are searched for in the theory and the 
practice of Jesuitism, if a single one be missing, even those which 
recent writers most anxious to relieve Rome from the application 
of them have professed to find wanting in the merely Roman 
system. The individual monarch—the radical political principles 
—the vast commerce—the secular empire—which occur in the 
signs of Antichrist—are not these all found in the Jesuit empire ? 
And if others are allured to it by the thought that to meet the 
evils of the present day some vast and even overwhelming power 
must be found, capable of coping with them, though by hazardous 
and scarcely legitimate weapons, must they not listen to the warn- 
ings, both of history and of Seripture, not to do evil that good 
may come. In England—whatever anxiety we may feel—however 
desperate the effort to grapple with the false opimions of the day, 
and with the poverty and misery of the masses—are we not bound 
to avert every longing thought which turns to any other instruments 
of good than may be found or created within the bosom of our 
own Church, in harmony with our Prayer-Book, in obedience to 
our bishops, in conformity with the Scripture! Many such in- 
struments are now forming around us, and within us, in this spirit, 
and their efficacy and power surpasses the most sanguine expec- 
tation. There is nothing to prevent us from creating within the 
Church of England institutions, whether for charity, or education, 
or the improvement of the poor, which may contain all the good 
to be found in Romanism, without its evils. 





Postscript.—These observations were in type before the recent 
convulsions of Europe had made England perhaps the only re- 
maining place of refuge for the Jesuit community, and the centre 
of their future operations. May the eyes of Englishmen be 
opened in time, before it is too late ! 
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Saxon Kings. 16. Swayne’s Specimens from Schiller and Uhland. 17. Words- 
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copi. 19. Macleane’s Sermons for Schools and Families, 20, Biber’s Royal 
Supremacy over the Church. 21, Mount’s Guide to Candidates for Holy Orders. 
22. Monro’s Combatants. 23. Maskell’s Holy Baptism, 24, Watts’s Divine and 
Moral Songs. 25. Nind’s Odes of Klopstock. 26. Geale’s Two Years in Italy. 
27. Hicks’s Manual of Family Devotion, 28, Evans’s Scripture Biography. 
29. Watson’s Seven Sayings on the Cross. 30. Sworde’s Exposition of the first 
Seventeen Articles of the Church. 31. Hill’s Scenes of 1792. 382. Via Dolorosa. 
33. The Baron’s Little Daughter, 34. Ross’s Reciprocal Obligations of the 
Church and Civil Power. 35. Family Prayers for Cottagers. 36. Renaud’s 
Matutina. 37. Conversations on the Church Service. 38. Nimrod. 39. Drury’s 
Annesley and other Poems. 40. Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. 41. Butler’s 
Sermons on Human Nature, &c., ed. by Whewell. 42. Crakanthorp’s Defensio 
Ecclesiz Anglicane. 43. McClelland’s Predestination and Election Vindicated. 
44, Whewell’s Sermons. 45, Rawnsley’s Sermons—Warren’s Sermons—Pellew’s 


Sermons. 46. Miscellaneous, 


1.—Mollo and his Race; or, Footsteps of the Normans. By 
Acton Warsurton. In 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


THosr who have been impressed with the religious fervour and 
brilliant descriptions of the ‘Crescent and the Cross,” or who 
have been interested in the deep feeling and sound sense of 
“ Hochelaga,” the productions of the Warburton brothers, will 
have hailed with clean the work of a third member of the 
family, ‘ Rollo and his Race.” Its subject, however, being 
of a less lofty nature than that of either of its predecessors, 
the book is, of course, of a less striking mould; but we must add 
our opinion, that the author only required a wider sphere for his 
talents to have raised his writings to an equality of rank. More 
fanciful in its imaginative aspirations, and less full of direct 
information, we are yet at no loss to discern here and there 
similar outpourings of that right good feeling which so eminently 
characterized the two former books. 

A less sketchy style would perhaps have better suited the 
‘¢ Footsteps of the Normans ;” and its readers will probably be 
of opinion that the historical parts should have borne a larger 
proportion than they do to the didactic parts. The subject 
is one of peculiar interest to a large number of the families who 
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now boast themselves English; and, as few of them have turned 
as much attention to the early history of their Norman pro- 
genitors as it deserved, we think that many of them will be 
very thankful for having those noble minds, which in that age 
raised France and then England far above the level of the 
surrounding nations, rescued from oblivion, and brought within 
the compass of easy perusal; and on closing the history of 
‘* Rollo and his Race,” they will only regret, that while wandering 
with Mr. Warburton among the pleasant meadows of Neustria, 
and gazing with veneration at her glorious shrines, he has not 
made them more historically acquainted with the individual lives 
and heroic exploits of their ancestors. 

The book opens with an account of Queen Victoria’s interview 
with Louis Philippe at Le Tréport, and a comparison of its 
significance with the two former meetings of english and French 
sovereigns on the same soil. It is followed by a rapidly con- 
densed memoir of Louis Philippe, whose expulsion from the 
throne of France, coming just at the moment of its publication, 
formed the stormy sequel to his already eventful life, and did no 
great credit to the sagacity of the author, who, in his homage to 
the political talents of the last King of the French, seems to 
have mistaken cunning for wisdom, intrigue for statesmanship, 
and obstinacy for firmness; blunders which have plunged Europe 
into a sea of wrong, confusion, and, we fear, of lasting grief. 

Interesting notices and vivid descriptions of the glorious archi- 
tectural remains, which make Normandy so enchanting to the 
antiquary, fill up all that can be spared in the first volume from 
the space allotted to the history of the first five illustrious 
Dukes of Normandy—Rollo, Longsword, Richard the Fearless, 
Richard the Good, and Robert the Magnificent ; all of which are 
drawn with so masterly a hand, that every reader will regret 
their having been so much compressed; for ‘ we might well 
linger over this refreshing page in the sickening record of the 
world’s average rulers. It is scarcely possible to contemplate this 
singular uniformity of worth, through five successive generations, 
without acknowledging the hand of Providence.” —vol. i. p. 263. 

In the second volume we have a sketch of William our Con- 
queror, and some pleasing reflections on the sacred institutions 
founded by him and by his saintly queen, in penance for their mar- 
riage, which was said to be within the unlawful degrees of 
consanguinity. We have not room to discuss the validity either 
of the marriage, or of the objection; but it does not appear by 
the old chronicles that Matilda’s affection was very potential in 
overcoming that objection, as she repeatedly refused his hand ; 
and it was not until William had convinced her of the strength 
of both his hand and his passion, by seizing her in the street, 
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rolling her in the dirt, and bestowing upon her a good beating, 
that she consented to become his duchess. We should be’ glad 
to know how far our gallant author, in his admiration of Teutonic 
customs, approves of this singular method of courtship. In 
another place Mr. Warburton becomes quite enthusiastic over the 
signature of Duke William (vol. i. p. 232), “a simple cross !” 
Perhaps, at the moment of that ebullition, he had forgotten the 
Conqueror’s favourite saying, that “an illiterate king was a 
crowned ass !” 

Further on we find a rapid but vigorous account of that “ bril- 
liant though evanescent dynasty” of the Norman kings of Sicily ; 
from William, the gallant son of Tancred de Hauteville, down to 
Manfred, the betrayed and deserted king. As one of the “ foot- 
steps” of the Normans in a foreign Jand, it is a bright and inter- 
esting episode in the history of that heroic race, and is certainly 
more deserving the space it occupies in ‘ Rollo and his Race,” 
than the thirty pages devoted to the oft-told tale of the war in 
La Vendée, which we think has indeed but little to do with the 
Norwegian monarch of ancient Neustria. A more detailed account 
of the descendants of his brethren, who soon after settled in (and, 
according to Mr. Warburton, civilized) England, would have been 
far more useful and pleasing. To those who can trace an un- 
broken line from the present day up to the chivalrous company 
who colonized the fairest portions of our fair country, these ‘‘ F'oot- 
steps” are deeply interesting, especially where we fancy that we 
can recognize in their descendants of the present days any traces 
of the high-souled honour, courage, and energy of the Teutonic 
spirit; and, for example, vn, 4 link Hastings the Governor- 
General of India, to Hastings the Viking.—(vol. ii. pp. 231 —241.) 

Mr. Warburton’s ideal of the Norman character is certainly 
rather lofty: but we do not call it inadmissibly exaggerate. He 
professes to have attempted only “to collect some traces of the 
genius of the Normans” (Preface, p. 17); and we are not sur- 
prised that an enthusiastic mind, dwelling in the land of chivalry, 
romance, and heroism—and lingering in the time-honoured aisles 
where rest the ashes of our wise and valiant forefathers—should 
now and then a little too vividly recognize the grandest qualities 
in their characters ; which, through our more sober optics, may 
be seen under a more questionable light— 

“The actions of the mighty dead, read in boyhood with glistening 
eyes, and stored in our hearts for imitation, though never wholly for- 
gotten, yet obscured by the mist arising from the intervening agitation 
of maturer life—revive with thousandfold vividness, and are invested 
with an interest beyond the force of books or language, as we stand 
beside the graves of those by whom they were achieved. By a prin- 
ciple of antagonism, the greatness that once belonged to them is power- 
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fully suggested by the nothing they are now! And thus the sepulchres 
of the great and good have a double instruction. They not only tell 
us, as the lowliest tomb might do, that we are mortal, they further re- 
mind us how much is in a mortal’s power. They tell us we have but 
a short time to do the Creator’s work, but they also teach us how faith- 


fully it may be done.”—(vol. i. pp. 265, 266.) 


We regret that we have room but for one more extract, but we 
think all our readers will agree in the feeling here expressed :— 


‘To inspect the churches seems naturally the first business in a 
mediaeval town. In these days, when economy is the ruling principle 
in religious architecture, when the house of God is deemed no longer 
worthy of the national thought and wealth, how refreshing are those 
churches of the pious times when every stone was an evidence of care 
and love, and the whole building adorned with the nation’s wealth— 
charged with the fulness of the people’s heart. We generally find our- 
selves, therefore, in the morning, crossing the threshold of some ancient 
church, Few, I think, can stand beneath those calm and lofty aisles, 
so eloquent of ancient piety, without receiving something of a serene 
and holy spirit; and it appears to me, that the earlier in the day this 
good deed is done, the better. The doors are ever open: the Catholic 
Church takes care that her children shall never want a consecrated 
retreat, where the world-weary and the sinner may withdraw from the 
tumult of existence, to offer up their prayers to God. Protestant 
England! remember the cottage and the hovel, where the orisons of 
the poor are interrupted by earthly sounds, perhaps of discord or of sin ; 
set wide the gates of your temples, and let them have a spot to pray in, 
whose atmosphere has been never stirred, except with words of heaven !” 
—pp. 148, 149. 

“ “ * * * 

** Blessed be those ever-open churches! Their portals yield to an 
infant’s touch. The porches, sloping inwards, have a beseeching 
aspect ; they draw you towards them, and invite you to come in. You 
need not wait till the Sabbath to enter the house of prayer! You may 
kneel at the altar to-day, and as you pass by may ask a blessing on 
your labour in a retired and consecrated spot. We might take a lesson 
from the Roman Catholic Church, that devotion is not a mere Sunday 
exercise ; that the week-day as well as the Sabbath prayer is better said 
within the sacred walls: that the aspect of the Church should be familiar 
as the face of home.”’—pp. 219, 220. 


Nor have we room to linger as pleasantly as the reader will 
over many of the individual characters of the race of Rollo; for 
his sake we wish that their ‘ footsteps” had been more 
chronologically classed; but instead of being over-careful to 
record its blemishes, we shall adopt the more grateful task of 
recommending to our readers this book as one which will surely 
increase their knowledge of Norman lore—which to those who 
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have happily passed a summer in “ La Belle France,” will recall 
something of their sunny hours and of-her ‘“riant ” landseape— 
and which will excite in them a fair hope of meeting again in 
future volumes a fuller development of the high principles and 
refined mind of the painter of ‘* Rollo and his Race.” 


11.—Egypt’s Place in Universal History: an Historical Investiga- 
tion, in Five Books. By Onuristran O. J. Bunsen, D.Ph. and 
D.C.L. Translated from the German, by Cuar.rs H. Cor- 
TRELL, Hsq., M.A. Vol. I. London: Lotieitinslh, 


Tue volume before us contains the first book of Chevalier 
Bunsen’s work on Egypt. To enter at any length on the im- 
portant questions discussed in it, would demand a far more 
careful study than we have as yet been enabled to give to the 
subject. The present volume is of a preliminary character, 
entering into details on the sources from which a knowledge of the 
Egyptian history may be derived, pointing out the high import- 
ance of the subject in its bearing on the early history of the 
human race, and presenting copious vocabularies of the Egyptian 
language, with explanations of the hieroglyphical characters. As far 
as we can gather from a cursory survey, Chevalier Bunsen carries 
back the history of the human race to a period several thousand 
ears more remote than that of the ordinary Bible chronology ; 
but we gather that he conceives the true chronology of the Bible 
is in accordance with his views. He distinguishes between the 
opinions of commentators and the statements of the Bible itself. 
It is needless to direct attention to such a work as this; its 
research and the high importance of the subject will doubtless 
attract the general notice of the learned world. 


11.— William Blake; or, the English Farmer. By the Rev, W. 
E. Heycatre, M.A., Author of “ Probatio Clerica,” &e. 
London: Masters, : 


WE have perused this little volume with interest and edification. 
It is intended to direct the attention of the clergy to the especial 
case of the farmers—a most important class of men, whose influ- 
ence over the labouring class is, in many places, almost exclusive 
of all other; and who are frequently not sufficiently guided and 
influenced by those whose advice and instruction would be wil- 
lingly received if judiciously imparted. There is a feeling of 
sturdy independence, for the most part, in the a farmer, 
which revolts against dictation of any kind; but there is much 
of good feeling at bottom if it can be aroused; and the parish 
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priest need never despair, even under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, of winning the aid of his farmers to the cause of 
truth, of morality, and religion, if he will condescend to treat them 
as rational beings, and to gain their confidence by kindness, 
humbleness of mind, and earnestness in the discharge of his duty. 
The story before us, which is very interesting and well told, 
relates the mode of proceeding by which a clergyman, newly- 
appointed to a benefice, succeeded in gaining influence for good 
over the farmers of his parish, and the beneficial effects as 
regarded the cause of religion and morality, which were the 
results. We recommend this volume in the strongest manner to 
the clergy, from the valuable practical directions with which it 
abounds. We feelassured that they will value it, as every sug- 
gestion for the promotion of morality, and the removal of the 
causes of vice and immorality, deserves to be valued and 
attended to. 


1v.—The Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon Times. By Henry 
Soames, M/.A., Editor of Mosheim’s Institutes. London : 
Longmans. 


Mr. Soames is well known to the public as a useful and laborious 
contributor to ecclesiastical history. His History of the Refor- 
mation, History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, Elizabethan Reli- 
gious history, and edition of Mosheim, bear testimony to the 
assiduity and research which have produced so much fruit; and 
although we certainly cannot place him in the first class as an 
historical writer, for various reasons, yet he must be regarded 
with respect for the qualities we have already referred to, and for 
the consistency and general soundness of principle which his 
writings evince. We may also add, the tone of feeling generally 
through Mr. Soames’ works is not that of a mere partizan. 

The volume under consideration has for its object to present a 
just and fair view of the character of religion in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, in reply to the observations of Dr. Lingard on a former 
work of the author’s. It is toa considerable extent controversial 
as well as historical; and from all we have seen, we deem it a 
satisfactory reply to the Romish writer, and a work of substan- 
tial merit. ‘The subjects on which Mr. Soames treats are the 
following :—The Mission under Gregory the Great—'The Con- 
version of the British Isles Archbishop Theodore—Confession 
and Absolution—The Origin of Papal Ecclesiastical Power— 
The Equality of the Apostles Peter and Paul—The Progress of 
Papal Power—Image-worship—Papal Appeals—Wilfrid— Eu- 
charistic Questions— Developments. 
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v.—An Attempt to discriminate the Styles of Architecture in Eng- 
land from the Conquest to the. Reformation, &c. By the late 
Tuomas Rickman, F.S.A. Fifth Edition; with very con- 
siderable additions, and new plates. London and Oxford: 
J. H. Parker. 


WE are indebted to Mr. Parker for an edition of Rickman, which 
presents several new and valuable features, and is, beyond com- 
parison, the most instructive, as well as the most beautifully got- 
up, edition of this standard work on Gothic architecture which 
it has ever been our fortune to see. Mr. Parker has added ten- 
fold to the worth of the volume by replacing Mr. Rickman’s de- 
signs of Gothic details by drawings from ancient models. The 
work on which so much well-chosen illustration is bestowed, is 
one which ought to be in the hands of every one who is interested 
in the study of ecclesiastical architecture, being, as it is, the original 
text-book from which the usual nomenclature of the science is de- 
rived ; and forming, with the additional matter inserted by the pre- 
sent editor, the best and most popularly-written manual on the sub- 
ject. Weare very glad to see old Rickman so worthily treated ; and 
the work, in its present shape, is one which abounds in wood-cuts 
and engravings of such great beauty, that it is as much suited to 
the drawing-room as to the library. 


v1.—WHistorical Notices of the Office of Choristers. By the Rev. 
James Extwin Mitrarp, B.A., Head Master of Magdalen 


College School, Oxford. London: Masters. 


Tuts little volume is valuable, not only as exhibiting a short 
survey of the origin and history of choristers in cathedral and 
collegiate churches, but it is practically instructive in the view 
which it presents of the pious care of the founders of collegiate 
institutions for the religious and moral training of their choir- 
children, and the judicious provisions which were made for their 
education. The position of choristers in the present day has 
sadly deteriorated ; but we feel that a debt of gratitude is due to 
Mr. Millard, for bringing thus prominently before the attention 
of the Church a class of youths, who ought not to be neglected 
and laid aside when their voices no longer become serviceable in 
the church. Mr. Millard suggests various plans for rendering 
the services of choristers available to the Church on their retire- 
ment from their respective choirs. To these suggestions we hope 
that attention will be paid. We are sure that every chapter 
ought to consider the questions brought before them in this very 
pleasing, well-written, and sensible little yolume. 
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vit.— Baptism ; or, the Ministration of Public Baptism of Infants, 


to be used in the Church; scripturally illustrated and explained. 
By the Ven. C. J. Hoare, A.M, Archdeacon of Surrey, &e. 


London: Hatchards. 


Tue object of this work is to present a simple and intelligible 
commentary on the office for the Baptism of Infants. We have 
no doubt that it will be found useful in many cases ; more espe- 
cially from the devotional and Christian spirit which pervades its 

ages. A short extract will explain the doctrinal views of the 


author, who has no hesitation in stating that, 


‘‘ There is no doubt that at the period at which these offices were 
prepared, as well as in all former periods of the Christian Church from 
the earliest ages, that term (regeneration) was habitually always asso- 
ciated with the baptismal ceremony. Hence our Church was not likely 
to have felt the difficulty which later controversies have raised in the 
use of the same language. Those who are even moderately conversant 
with the early writings of the Church at large, will fully subscribe to 
the truth of this remark.” 


The following passage is also worthy of remark :— 


** Before the act of baptism takes place, we pray for these: ‘ Give 
thy Holy Spirit unto them, that they may be born again, and be made 
heirs of everlasting salvation, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ After 
baptism, we also observe the recital of the same petition, ‘Give thy 
Holy Spirit unto them,’ but with the new addition, ‘ that they being 
born again, and being made heirs of everlasting salvation,’ may con- 
tinue thy servants and attain thy promises. . . . The most solemn of 
all baptismal ceremonies ever known in the history of the Church was 
that on the day of Pentecost ; after three thousand souls had been con- 
verted by the sermon of Peter, and had gladly received the word of the 
Lord. We believe that their faith on that occasion had been instantly 
called into action upon the great truths they had heard, and their know- 
ledge and experience of the Divine power, in their own conversion to 
God, suddenly and exceedingly enlarged. But were they then formally 
born again? Were they then the ascertained and recognized heirs of 
everlasting salvation in the Church of Christ? No; they needed yet 
one thing. They were not, in the eye of the Church, yet born again 
into all the gracious provisions of its Divine covenant. But, it is added, 
‘then they that gladly received his word were baptized; and the same 
day there was added unto’ the Church ‘ three thousand souls.’ And 
so ‘the Lord added to the Church daily such as should be saved.’ ”— 


pp. 101—103. 


We trust this work will be found extensively useful in removing 
the prejudices which are opposed to the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, as taught in the formularies of the English 


Church. 
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vilt.—ive Sermons on the Nature of Christianity, preached in 
Advent and Christmas-tide, 1846, before the University of Cam- 
bridge. By W. H. Miut, D.D., Christian Advocate, dc. 


London: Masters. 


THESE sermons are admirably adapted to the thoughtful and 
intelligent audience before whom they were delivered. They 
present an excellent specimen of Dr. Mill’s comprehensive and 
reflective mode of treating his subject. These sermons are 
intended to guard the minds of the young against certain popular 
errors and theories, and amongst others, against that of Develop- 
ment, in the sense advocated by some of the late separatists. 
The first and third of the sermons are more especially devoted 
to this subject. Dr. Mill, while admitting a development in 
Revelation on the whole, and a development of form and expression 
in Christian doctrine, entirely rejects and confutes the wild and 
fanciful theory which has been of late built up. At the conclu- 
sion of the volume, Dr. Mill substantiates by quotations certain 
remarks which he had made on a part of Luther's writings, which 
had been resented by that hot-tempered and prejudiced writer, 


Archdeacon Hare. 


1x.—Posthumous Works of Tuomas Cuatmens, D.D, Edited 
by the Rev. W. Hanna. Vols. II. and III. 


THEsE volumes carry on the series of daily Scripture readings, 
on which we have commented in a former number, from the Book 
of Judges to that of Jeremiah. Their general tone and style 
presents very much the same features as those which we observed 
in the first volume. As relics of so remarkable a man as Chal- 
mers, they will be interesting to a large class of readers, and they 
present many passages characteristic of his forcible and striking 


style of composition. 


x.—Tales of Kirkbeck; or, the Parish in the Fells. By the 
Author of ‘ Lives of certain Fathers of the Church in the Fourth 
Century.” London: Cleaver. 


‘Tue records of a pastor’s experience in any parish must gene- 
rally be tinged with sadness, even amidst the greatest measure of 
success in his holy ministrations. This is exemplified in the 
really beautiful series of tales now before us. They are most 
touchingly told, and bear about them a character of reality far 
more than is usual in publications of this description. This little 
work seems to us likely to be of use to various classes both within 


and without the Church. 
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x1.—Annotations on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
designed chiefly for the Use of Students of the Greek Text. By 
Tomas Witttamson Pere, D.D., Head Master of Repton 


School, dc. &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts volume is the second portion of the series of Annotations 
on the Greek Text of the New Testament, which the author 
announced on presenting to the public his work on the Epistle to 
the Romans. Having very recently reviewed at length the latter 
volume, we are under the necessity of bestowing only a notice on 
the present one. ‘This circumstance we thus expressly mention 
in justice to the author, because the work really merits a par- 
ticular examination and full reviewal, being, at least, not inferior 
to its predecessor either in ability or importance. The appear- 
ance in due time of this second portion we regard as a sign, that 
all is well with the author and his undertaking; a sign of con- 
tinuing zeal and confidence within, and of encouragement from 
without. A steady advance like the present is all that ought to 
be expected; for any thing like rapidity is, from the very nature 
of the subject, incompatible with proper execution, however 
laborious the writer, and however ripe for his task. 

To make extracts, unless it were done to an extent which our 
limits forbid, would not be serviceable to our readers, nor, indeed, 
fair towards the author. We remark, however, in general, that 
the characteristic of Dr. Peile’s mode of annotation to which we 
called attention on a former occasion, is here fully sustained ; 
namely, a close observation of the precise meaning of the letter 
of the text, in the light of its intrinsic elements of force and per- 
spicuity ; without, however, a restriction to the bare process, but 
with an application to the immediate results. We will venture 
to give one short specimen, in a note on chap. vi. 5:— 

“’AmeNovoacbe might be translated simply, ye have had yourselves 
washed, i.e, have submitted yourselves to the rite of Christian bap- 
tism; but the Apostle is manifestly reminding the Corinthians of what 
that holy baptism pledged them to, and of the awful privileges which 
were then vouchsafed in answer to the prayer of faith, and solemn 
invocation of the name of the Lord. Compare Acts xxii. 16, Bar- 
rigat, Kat ardAovou Tag apapriag gov, Emikadecdpevog TO Ovopa TOU 
Kupiov.” 

Those whose use of the original text of Scripture is super- 
ficial or desultory, are little aware of the treasures they are 
neglecting, and which are fairly within their reach by means 
either of their own acquirements or the aid of others, and that 
too without entering on the uncertain ground of the recondite or 


the mystical. 
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We ought also to remark, that assistance is rendered in these 
annotations in a way of which advantage has not hitherto been 
duly taken ; namely, by giving renderings of particular passages, 
intended to convey their meaning with a degree of precision too 
often impracticable in a translation, which is rigidly bound down 
to the letter, and yet such as are quite distinct in their kind from 
what is professedly paraphrastic. 

Now that an effort has been called forth to advance theologi- 
cal knowledge in the direction of greater accuracy and complete- 
ness on the part of the generality of its students, fresh imple- 
ments may well be required without impeachment of the immu- 
tability of the science. For our own part, the retrospect of our 
earlier years presents a sad vacuity as respects a supply of read 
and suitable appliances. When, therefore, an earnest and well 
qualified labourer offers his contribution of service, we trust 
there will not be wanting those who will warmly welcome and 
appreciate the gift, and will call on others to profit by its aid. 


x11.—The Harmony of the Apocalypse, with other Prophecies of 
Holy Scripture ; with Notes, and an outline of the various Inter- 
pretations. By the Rev. Witttam Henry Hoare, J/.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s Cullege, Cambridge. London: 


Parker. 1848. 


Tus volume contains the authorized version of the Apocalypse, 
accompanied with a new Paraphrase and Notes, critical and ex- 
planatory. It exhibits a very useful synoptical analysis of the 
interpretations of the various commentators who haye endea- 
voured to elucidate this mysterious portion of the sacred Canon, 
which is daily deriving fresh interest and importance from the 
remarkable phenomena of these eventful times. We are ver 
glad to see that Mr. Hoare has treated this solemn ee wit 
the sober reverence, which is one of the most valuable character- 
istics of a faithful minister of the Church of England, and which 
is specially required, and rarely found, in an interpreter of the 
Apocalypse. We refer to pp. 204 and 218 as expository of his 
views concerning the book generally. We should have been 
pleased with a little more reserve concerning the millennium, and 
with a caution to the general reader that some of the theories in 
p. 182—186, and Appendix (I.) on that subject have been re- 
garded by the far greater number of Doctors of the Church as 
heretical. But upon the whole, we cordially recommend the 


volume to our readers. 


nh 


VOL, IX.—NO, XVIII.—JUNE, 1848. 
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x111.—The Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales. By Hans Cnrts- 
TIAN ANDERSEN. With Four Drawings, by Orro SrEcktenr, 
and other Illustrations. London: Chapman and Hall. 


WE have seldom derived greater pleasure than that which we have 
experienced in the perusal of this little volume. If originality 
without affectation, simplicity without weakness, exuberant fancy 
so strictly in keeping that in the strangest and most novel cireum- 
stances we feel quite at home; if these, combined with playful 
wit and satire so delicate as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
healthfulness of tone and kindliness of feeling, can render fairy 
tales pleasing, these are so in the highest degree; and, beyond 
and above all these things, there is a deep moral running through 
almost every tale, and a reverential cast of thought throughout 
the volume, which greatly increases its value. The one great 
lesson taught by the great majority, perhaps by all the tales, is, 
that, content with our lot, accompanied by a sincere attempt to 
do our duty in it both to God and man, is the true secret of 
human happiness. 

The following passage reminds us of some of our earlier 
essayists :— 


“A young surgeon having unconsciously put on the ‘ Shoes of 
Fortune,’ feels a desire to examine the hearts of a row in the 
theatre, and exclaims, ‘ Ah! I wish to Heaven I could walk in and take 
a trip right through the hearts of those present.’ And, behold, to the 
‘Shoes of Fortune’ this was the cue: the whole man shrunk together, 
and a most uncommon journey through the hearts of the front row of 
spectators now began. ‘The first heart through which he came was that 
of a middle-aged lady, but he instantly fancied himself in the room of 
‘the institution for the cure of the crooked and deformed,’ where casts 
of misshapen limbs are displayed in naked reality on the wall. Yet 
there was this difference: in the institution the casts were taken at the 
entry of the patient, but here they were retained and guarded in the 
heart, while the sound persons went away. They were namely casts 
of female friends, whose bodily or mental deformities were here most 
faithfully preserved. 

‘With the snake-like writhings of an idea, he glided into another 
female heart; but this seemed to him like a large holy fane. The 
white dove of innocence fluttered over the altar. How gladly would 
he have sunk upon his knees, but he must away to the next heart; 
yet he still heard the pealing tones of the organ, and he himself seemed 
to have become a newer and a better man; he felt unworthy to tread 
the neighbouring sanctuary, which a poor garret, with a sick bed-rid 
mother, revealed. But God’s warm sun streamed through the open 
window, lovely roses nodded from the wooden flower-boxes on the 
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roof, and two sky-blue birds sang joyously, while the sick mother 
implored God’s richest blessings on her pious daughter. 

‘“‘He now crept on hands and feet through a butcher's shop, At 
least on every side, and above and below there was nought but flesh. 
It was the heart of a most respectable rich man, whose name is certain 
to be found in the Directory. 

‘‘ He was now in the heart of the wife of this worthy gentleman, It 
was an old, dilapidated, mouldering dovecot. The husband's portrait 
was used as a weathercock, which was connected in some way or other 
with the doors, and so they opened and shut of their own accord, when- 
ever the stern old husband turned round. 

** Hereupon he wandered into a boudoir formed entirely of mirrors, 
like the one in Castle Rosenburg; but here the glasses magnified to 
an astonishing degree. On the floor, in the middle of the room, sat, 
like a Dalai-Lama, the insignificant ‘Self’ of the person, quite con- 
founded at his own greatness. He then imagined he had got into a 
needle-case full of pointed needles of every size. ‘ This is certainly 
the heart of an old maid,’ thought he: but he was mistaken, It was 
the heart of a young military man; a man, as people said, of talent 
and feeling,”—pp. 28, 29. 


The “ Fir Tree” is a delightful fable. The ‘* Snow Queen,” 
one of the most beautiful fictions that it has ever been our lot to 
peruse. We will not do it the injustice of making a quotation. 
The * Red Shoes” we commend to the young of all stations and 
both sexes. ‘ The Bell” is a mystery of great depth and power ; 
it should be studied. 

The engravings by Otto Speckter are well designed and well 
executed ; and the minor illustrations very good in their way. 

In conclusion, should any of our readers wish a little healthy 
relaxation for himself, or a useful as well as delightful present for 
a young friend, let him lose no time in purchasing * ‘The Shoes 
of Fortune.” 


xtv.—The Servants Claim upon the Christian Master. By the 
Rev. O. Sancster, W.A., Curate of High Hoyland, London: 


Longmans. 1848. 


A PLAIN statement of a great truth; but apparently the produc- 
tion of a young and hitherto unpractised writer, 


xv.—Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings, By the Author of 
“ Rienzi,” “ The Last of the Barons,” &c. In 3 vols, Lon- 


don: Bentley. 


Nrirner a romance nor a chronicle is this: the charm of fiction 
and the reality of history are both wanting. Much of this 
reproach might, no doubt, apply to Sir Edward’s last historical 
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study, the chronicle of the white and red roses, “‘ The Last of 
the Barons.” But, there were minute details of description and 
of fact; there, was much accurate characterization also; and, 
above all, there, was real interest attached to the fictitious 
characters of Sybil, the ritegaae: fo! and Hastings. Here every 
thing is vague and indistinct. Little is known of the intimate 
details of those old Saxon days which are here striven to be 
reproduced, The author has apparently feared to invent, lest 
he should fall into discrepancies of various orders: and so he 
has generally followed the plain course of history, the leading 
events of which alone are known. The character of Harold may 
be said to be finely drawn ; but little, very little, has been added 
to the Harold of history. The heroine, Edith, is a comparative 
failure: the reader’s mind retains no distinct impression concern- 
ing her; she is vague, shadowy, lifeless. More energy is exhi- 
bited in the sketch of the Vala, or northern prophetess, Hilda, 
whose personality is finely conceived, but rather suggested than 
clearly embodied by the author. Indeed, there is much of this 
sketchiness about the entire work, which we could fancy thrown 
off in a few weeks by a clever man. And on this score we must 
especially censure Sir Edward Lytton, who has always appeared 
to us till now to treat the public with respect, and give only his 
** best,” in an artistic point of view, to the world. Here we 
consider it obvious, that he might have done far better; though 
the subject, as conceived by him, was scarcely adapted to a 
romance. We have seen a play, or rather a dramatic poem on 
the same theme, by Friedrich Kind, author of the clever ‘“ li- 
bretto” of ** Der Freischiitz,” which approached nearer in form 
to our ideal of treatment, but was deficient in energy, power, and 
purpose. Bulwer has seen rightly, that the only source of 
living interest in connexion with the subject could be deduced 
from the apposition of the Saxon and the Norman races; 
but this, as we before remarked, is rather suggested than 
carried out; and, for this reason among others, the whole 
work has the appearance of a sketch, a “ premidre ébauche,” 
destined to be worked up into a real creation, instinct with more 
enduring vitality, and leaving a far deeper impression on the 
mind, But, to resume our remarks in detail, there is infinite 
grandeur in one conception of our author’s, (also barely indi- 
cated,) which consists in the contrasting a heathen prophetess, 
using magic—but, as she believes, divine art, with the fearful 
Witch, supposed, like the devils with whom she enters into 
covenant, ‘‘to believe” in the Christian’s God “‘and tremble.” 
Sir Edward wanted faith for the execution of this grand idea: 
he feared that he might be ridiculed by rationalizing critics, 
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if he assumed the personal existence of the Evil One as an 
undoubted fact. Hilda, however, finding her northern deities 
desert her, is supposed to have recourse to this baleful witch, who 
undertakes, by her evil art, to show her the shadows of the 
future and the mysteries of existence. This terrible vision is 
presumed to have revealed to the prophetess, one of the last 
representatives of an expiring faith, who clings with all her heart 
and soul to the memories of her youth and race, that the gods, 
whom she has loved and served and trusted, are the demons of 
the Christian world; and that she, unconsciously, has entered into 
compact with the foes of human kind. This terrible knowledge 
shatters reason and life at once: she perishes; saved, let us trust, 
by the boundless virtue of His atoning blood, whom she in ig- 
norance denied. For, we confess, that this conception appears 
to us neither monstrous nor superstitious. That the powers of 
ill have had shrines and oracles of their own, and also innocent 
and noble-hearted believers, we doubt not; and we are not of 
those who would despair of the fate of heathens, rememberin 
that ‘‘ Christ is the light which lighteth every man that. comet 
into the world.” To return to our more immediate theme, despite 
the sketchiness complained of, various characters are ably indi- 
cated. The cautious and worldly-wise Godwin, Harold’s father, 
the unfortunate brother Sweyn, the evil-hearted Sere the 
merry Leofwine, the true and gentle Gurth, are all painted boldly 
and correctly. The Welsh king Gryffith is another very for- 
tunate sketch; and the entire “‘ book,” which treats of his fortunes, 
has much merit. Aldyth, his wife, and afterwards Harold's, is un- 
leasantly, but perhaps not unnaturally, depicted. The Norman 
kini ht, Mallet de Graville, is very cleverly thrown out with a few 
bold strokes, and well contrasted with the Kentish Vebba, and the 
Saxon courtier Godrith. One or two other Normans are cha- 
racteristically depicted, Taillefer, the minstrel, the martial and 
worldly Archbishop Odo, and William of Normandy himself, who, 
however, is scarcely sufficiently painted in detail. Edward the Con- 
fessor is well conceived and depicted, as an embodiment of middle- 
age asceticism; which, if scarcely appreciated in its higher sense 
by the author, is nevertheless not condemned without justice. 
The Christianity however of the entire work is rather dubious. 
Sir Edward appears to us to conceive that the Christian revela- 
tion is only a phase of truth, and that One still higher and 
greater is yet inthe womb of Time: on which theme he seems to 
have caught some of the cant of Emerson, Carlyle, Jerrold, and 
their “‘confrtres.” True it is, that we “now see through a glass 
darkly ;” but we do see; and the wondrous mystery, w: ich most 
attracts our gaze, of the Divine atonement for human sin, though 
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it may, if possible, be yet more fully revealed to us, must ever 
remain the centre of truth, and the goal of all knowledge and 
perception. The critics may possibly hail “‘ Harold” with rap- 
ture, even as they exulted in “Rienzi,” and strive to make 
amends to the author for their exaggerated censures of his 
“ Lueretia,” which though an extremely unpleasant and some- 
what untasteful book, was by no means so blamable on the 
score of religion or morality as the majority of “thinkers” have 
thought proper to assert. Reviewers of a pantheistic turn of 
mind, who deny nothing, who are unwilling even to condemn 
the evil as evil, were furious with Sir Edward for not only 
depicting the most abhorrent crimes, but grees them as 
eo-existent with intellectual superiority, which in these gentle- 
men’s estimation, (who suppose themselves to be men of genius,) 
is tantamount to the possession of all the virtues. But, whether 
critics praise or blame, Sir Edward Lytton may rest assured that 
" Harold ” is not worthy of his hardly-earned fame: that it approxi- 
mates far too closely as a whole to the wordy vagueness of “* King 
Arthur ;” and that he should study his subject longer, and put 
forth his undoubted powers with more success when he again 
appears on the arena of literature. As the first work of a new 
author, ‘‘ Harold” might even have commanded a certain admira- 
tion ; as a romantic chronicle by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, it 
should receive the critic’s censure, and be treated with that 
healthful sternness which reprobates all mediocrity, and more 
especially the mediocrity of genius. 


xv1. Specimens from Schiller and Uhland. By Grorcx Caress 
Swayne, J/.A., Fellow of Christ Church College, Oxford. 
Oxford: Macpherson. London: Pickering. 1848. 


We concluded our former notice by reprobation of mediocrity, 
and here it confronts us with no little audacity, and after a fashion 
which, we think, ought to be treated with severity. Schiller is 
one of the greatest of lyric poets; Uhland, though a weak, is a 
rather pleasing one. Both are here wronged, though with varying 
degrees of criminality, by Mr. Swayne, their professed translator. 
And first, this gentleman has made the most unfortunate selection 
from Schiller’s minor poems; has rendered productions, which 
even in the original would convey little idea of their author’s 

eatness to the reader’s mind. The “ Lay” or “Song of the 
Bell” has, no doubt, much merit of a certain mechanical order: 
of course, it is sadly travestied in the translation, which is not- 
withstanding one of the most endurable. But ‘the Dance” 
is essentially Germanic and vague; “ the Power of Song” is 
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tiresome’ and common-place; “ the Flowers” little better ; 
‘* Worth of Woman” ditto, the first six lines alone rising above 
mediocrity ; “‘ Laura at the Harpsichord” is in the worst pos- 
sible taste in the original, despite a certain audacity of form, 
On the other hand, “ die Begegnung” (the meeting) is a charm- 
ing little poem; and “the Youth at the Streamlet” is one of 


those unassuming and natural lyrics which achieve greatness, be- 
cause they do not labour for it. In such poems as “ Die Ideale,” 
despite a certain technical power and a certain solidity of purpose, 
the professor is far more evident than the poet. But, after all, 
the choice of Mr. Swayne was of little consequence; or rather, 
his defects are least felt in those poems which are naturally 
devoid of inspiration. Take one of the most poetical passages of 
“the Lay of the Bell,” as an instance of melancholy failure, which 
is notwithstanding one of Mr. Swayne’s most level passages, 


‘‘ For where the sturdy and the tender, 
Mutual in exact surrender, 
- Pair, the tone is good in truth; 

Ye who for ever fix your state 

Prove well, if hearts amalgamate, 
For brief is passion, long is ruth. (?) 

In the bridal lovelocks clearly 
Dallies the garland virginal, 

While the church-chimes echoing clearly, 
To the blithesome pageant call : 

Ah! the queen of festive mornings 
Shines the last in May’s sweet train, 

With the zone and veil’s adornings, 
Life’s illusion flies in twain.” 


How cold and prosaic, and almost unintelligible is this! 
What idea does it give of such a passage as— 


‘ For kindly stars are ever shining, 
Where strength and tenderness combining 
Select each other from the throng. 
Then let those pause who woo for ever, 
And well their hearts to test endeavour ! 
The dream is short, the penance long.— 
Gaily ’mid the bride’s dark tresses 
Beams the virgin garland fair, 
When the pri¢st her union blesses 
And the bells her joy declare. 
Ah! that hour with rapture laden 
Ends life’s. bright pe smiling May : 
With the girdle of the maiden 
Passes doubt’s sweet dream away.” 
We quote from a version, which is far from satisfying us.— 
Mr. Swayne’s only idea of a poetic translation, . 1s the literal 
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rendering of word for word: he does not seem to apprehend the 

ibility of real poetic reproduction, and what he gives us 
instead, however “true” in a certain sense, must almost always 
be a parody. We would not call attention to such marvelling 
tel re and instances of bad taste, as— 


** Whatever for earth’s children under” — 

“‘ Surveys the wide world cudgel-laden,”— 
“With torrid tears his eyes are bursting "— 
 Blushes blood the welkin quiet” — 

“Dumb beasts suing, trapped in ruin,” 

“ Gashes of radiance on infinite space,” 


“The gleaming grape with deftly winking leer,” &c. &c. 


if we could recognize any thing beyond the most hopeless 
mediocrity in the more level passages. What idea of the force 
and beauty of the original, for instance, is conveyed by “the 
Combat” (rather, “ the Battle”). 


* Hear the rumbling tramp ! 
Throbs the level turf their quick march under, 
Like a cloud surcharged with thunder, 
On and on they stamp. 
Eyes strain’d! teeth set! to iron hazard-play 
Behold the settling of the grim array. 
Glances earthward creep, 
And hearts knock ribs in silence, not of sleep. 
Skull-visaged squadrons, gaunt and wan, | 
Pass the Major, who straightens the van. 
Halt! 
Regiments shrink from the stark command ; 
Fettered and dumb they stand.” 


How artificial and mechanical, and wholly devoid of impulse, 
is this! Let us essay, in a free version, to give some little idea 
of the original :— 


** Dark and dreary, 
As a tempest cloud, 
O’er the vernal meadows they advance: 
And the gazing eye grows weary, 
As down that endless line of pike and lance 
It wanders, scanning o’er the martial crowd.— 
Downwards they gaze upon the ground, 
And their hearts all wildly beat: 
Whilst the Major on his restless steed 4 
Flies down the line; and none are found F 
Amongst the best and bravest now not pale with fear. 
Halt! 
At that single word whole thousands pause in their career, 
And all is silence round.” 
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Throughout we feel that Mr. Swayne is working, but never 
that he understands or appreciates his original. When he does 
adorn, his adornments are of the worst English character :—~ 


‘** Ask me not that sorrow’s reason, 
Which my morn of life doth pall” —— 
** Ah, the myriad liquid voices,” &c. 


Small things seemingly, and yet destructive of the original's 
simplicity and beauty. Uhland is wronged, in as far as one of 
his weakest ballads, which we scarcely had the patience to read 
through in the original, “‘ The Goldsmith’s Daughter,” is made 
the chief sample of his workmanship. The poetry of “ the 
Landlady’s Daughter,” on the other hand, is lost in the transla- 
tion :— 

— ‘I'd love thee, and date my love from now |" 

— ‘I'll love thee to-morron, for ever, and aye !” 


The usual artificial stiffness is still felt even here. A little poem, 
called ‘‘ Resolution,” and some lines “To Her,” are really not 
ill rendered, save that there is an unpleasant awkwardness about 
the last verse of the former. ‘To place Uhland, however, in this 
direct apposition with Schiller is most absurd: it is as though a 
German were to render Shakspeare and “ L. E. L.” in the same 
volume. The translator tells us in the Preface, which is lengthy 
and magniloquent, that, “in the study of Schiller’s thoughts and 
sayings, admiration puts out love,” while ‘in the study of those 
of Uhland love eclipses admiration ;” and that ‘ Schiller is all 
fire,” while ‘ Uhland is all tenderness.” Absurd contrast! 
Since one is among the greatest of all times, and the other, at 
the utmost, a pleasing and, generally speaking, a rather silly 
rhymester. We suspect, however, that we should not have ex- 
pended so much critical severity on this little ‘‘ quasi-poetic” 
amphlet, had we not imagined ourselves to recognize the cloven 
foot of self-conceited and short-sighted rationalism in the closing 
sentences of the Preface ; a suspicion somewhat strengthened by 
the dedication of the entire performance to Professor Newman, 
of the London University. There is much vague profession, in- 
deed, respecting the eternity of religious truth, and its having 
nothing to fear from any philosophy or literature. Nevertheless, 
we know that the Germans, as a nation, have been robbed of 
their faith, partly by their poets, and partly by their prosaic 
sages. In both fields Schiller has been equally reprehensible: 
witness his mischievous ‘‘ Resignation” and “ Gotter Griechen- 
lands,” and his equally silly and offensive ‘ Sendung Moses. 
We would certainly not exclude or denounce German literature, 
as a whole; but he only can read it with safety, who can at once 
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pity and despise its vague assertions and insolent negations ; who 
feels that we have left the age of Bolingbrokes and Bayles 
behind us. . 


xvi1.—On the Canon of the Scriptures of the New Testament, and 
on the Apocrypha: Kleven Discourses, preached before the 
University of Cambridge; being the Hulsean Lectures for the 
year 1847. By Curistorner Worpswortn, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster, &c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tus work demands a far more lengthened notice than our pre- 
sent limits permit us to afford. The question on which it treats 
is continually rising in importance, in consequence of the efforts 
of Romanists and of Rationalists, in opposite directions, to sap 
and undermine all reasonable grounds of belief in the inspiration 
of Scripture. The former, in their eagerness to establish an 
implicit faith in the authority of their spiritual rulers, join with 
unbelievers in denying the Canon of Scripture as established by 
evidence and tradition. Dr, Wordsworth, in the able and learned 
work before us, meets the various classes of objections which 
have been raised against our Canon of the Scriptures, and vin- 
dicates the use of the Apocrypha, The mass of evidence which 
he has brought from the records of the primitive Church to 
establish the true Canon of Scripture, and in refutation of the 
Romish or Tridentine Canon, appear to be quite conclusive. We 
can recommend this work with confidence to any person who 
wants to make himself master of the subject on which it treats. 


pe ea Episcopi. The Mirror of a Bishop. London: 
Edwards and Hughes. 


Tut author of this work has undertaken an office which will 
earn him little thanks from that class of persons who look with 
entire satisfaction on the system which prevails in the discharge 
of Episcopal duties. The contrast which that system presents to 
the examples of former times, and the requirements of the Church 
herself, is described very forcibly and clearly in this volume. We 
feel assured that the author has done no more than his duty in 
calling public attention to what the Episcopal office ought to be, 
and must be, if the Church is to be saved. A working clergy 
alone will not do, We must see a working Episcopate—that is, 
an Episcopate which is, in the eyes of the world, as fully engaged 
in its spirvtwal duties, as the parochial priesthood. As soon as 
this is fairly realized, the moral power of the Episcopate will be- 
come tenfold what it now is, and they will no longer need to seek 
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for Acts of Parliament to promote the efficiency of the Church. 
The Bishop is a successor of the Apostles, not only in authority, 
but in duties, responsibilities, and in the charge of souls. If he 
does not make every thing else subordinate to the cure of souls, 
and the direct advancement of the kingdom of God by preaching, 
and teaching, and ministering, as the Apostles did, he is neglect- 
ing the first and greatest of his duties. 


x1x.— Sermons for Schools and Families, preached in the Chapel 
0 ha apps ae By the Revo. A. J. Mactrann, B.A, 
ondon: Bell. 


Tuts volume of sermons is of a different stamp from the gene- 
rality of those which come under our notice. There is a vigour 
of thought and language throughout, without the slightest ex- 
travagance or exaggeration, which gives unusual interest, and 
must, we think, have rendered them very effective in delivery. 
There is no far-fetched strain of reasoning, nor any attempt at 
fine writing in these discourses; but the mind of the reader is 
directed by a well-managed series of divisions, to the principal 
doctrines and duties fairly derivable from the passages under 
consideration. These sermons will afford to the young clergy- 
man excellent examples of the kind of composition which is 
calculated to render his pulpit ministrations really efficient. 


xx.— The Royal Supremacy over the Church considered as to its 
- Origin, and its Constitutional Limits, dc. By the Rev. G. E. 
Biser, LL.D. London: Rivingtons. 


SEVERAL recent circumstances have drawn much attention 
towards the important subject on which this able pamphlet 
treats, and it has been felt that the Regal Supremacy as actually 
exercised, is fraught with practical consequences and results 
capable of deeply affecting the faith and the general efficiency of 
the Church. In dealing with the Supremacy question, we come 
at once to the inquiry, whether any sovereign can possess the 
right of appointing persons of unsound faith or immoral character 
to the office of bishops or clergy in the Church ; or of altogether 
extinguishing the synods of the Church, and replacing them by 
Parliament. Such are the powers claimed by men of this 
world for the temporal sovereign, which amounts simply to the 
denial of all religious truth. The Erastianism of statesmen in 
the present day is merely a branch of infidelity: it sets aside 
the question of religious belief or doctrine as a matter of perfect 
indifference. The supremacy of the temporal power can only be 
endangered by putting forward extravagant claims, which make 
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it a matter of conscience to denounce and resist them. In the 
excellent pamphlet before us, the various branches of this subject 
are treated with ability, learning, and high principle. 


xx1.—A Guide to Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
©. M. Mount, A.M, Prebendary of Wells, &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 
Tue subjects here discussed within the compass of a thin octavo, 
are the criticism, interpretation, authenticity, credibility, and 
inspiration of the Bible; the Reformation ; contrast between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome; and ecclesiastical 
history in general. It is obvious that the view taken must be 
a very general one; but we think that the work will be found 
useful to students, as a recapitulation of points which they must 
learn more fully elsewhere. The general tone and principles of 
this work appear to be moderate. 


xx11.—TZhe Combatants: an Allegory. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Monro, Perpetual Curate of Harrow Weald, &c. London: 
Masters. 

A BEAUTIFUL allegory, descriptive of the wrestling of the Chris- 

tian soul against temptations, in the endeavour to win eternal 


happiness. 


xx111.—Holy Baptism : a Dissertation. By the Rev. W. Masxet1, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary’s Church, Devon, &c. London: 
Pickering. 
Tuts work is a very learned systematic treatise on the sacrament 
of baptism, discussing all the important questions connected with 
it with very great learning, and with perfect orthodoxy. The 
treatise is one which ought to be in the hands of every clergy- 
man. Mr. Maskell contends for the validity of lay-baptism, and, 
we are inclined to think, with somewhat too depreciatory a tone 
as regards those who have denied or doubted the validity of 


heretical baptism. 


xx1v.— Divine and Moral Songs for the Use of Children. By 
Isaac Watts, D.D., with thirty illustrations, de, London: 
Van Voorst. 

Tue illustrations in this volume are amongst the most successful 

both in design and execution that we have seen for a long time. 

There is a purity and simplicity in the conception of many of 

them which is really exquisite, and refreshing to the eye and the 

mind, 
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xxv.— Odes of Kuorstocx from 1747 to 1780. Translated 
Jrom the German. By Wiu11am Ninp, Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge, dc. London: Pickering. 


Kxorstockx has been pee fortunate in this instance, in 
falling into the hands of a writer whose poetical genius enables 
him to give full effect to the tenderness and grace with which 
these poems abound. There are a thousand beauties in this 
little volume, from which we extract the following lines, entitled 
“Tue Rose Wreatu:”— 


“T found her by the shady rill, 
I bound her with a wreath of vine; 
She felt it not, but slumber’d still. 


*T Jook’d on her; and on the spot 
My life with hers did blend and close: 
I felt it, but I knew it not. 


‘Some lisping, broken words I spoke, 
And rustled light the wreath of rose ; 
Then from her slumber she awoke. 


‘6 She look’d on me; and from that hour 
Her life with mine did blend and close ; 
And round us it was Eden’s bower,” 


xxvi.—otes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. By Hamiiton 
Greate, Esq., Barrister at Law. Dublin: McGlashan. 


Wr are glad to see the Dublin press assuming gradually an 
increased importance in its literary productions, and capable of 
presenting volumes so well executed in a typographical point of 
view as that which is now before us. Mr, Geale is an acute and 
intelligent observer; and with the exception of his theological 
views, which are shallow, though on the whole not very objection- 
able, we can award to his work the character of a very readable 
book—a volume over which one may spend some hours of positive 
amusement, and even of instruction. There is considerably more 
of thought and observation than is commonly met with in volumes 
of the kind—the only positive defect we can find is, that Mr. 

Geale’s education seems not to have included an accurate drilling 

in the rather important branch of “orthography.” At least we 
see, here and there, some rather odd specimens of spelling. Such 

trifling defects, however, are scarcely worth mea and we 
rise from the perusal of this very agreeable volume with respect 
for the writer as a scholar, and as a man. 
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xxvir.—The Church of England Protestants’ Manual of Family 
Devotion. The humble offering of a Septuagenarian, WILLtAM 
Power Hicks, a Norfolk Layman. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


We are unwilling to speak in any harsh or discouraging way of 
the labours of this Septuagenarian Norfolk layman, but we should 
certainly be surprised to meet with any person who could employ 
this most undevotional Manual of Family Devotion with comfort 
or profit. It is lengthy, oratorical, and wholly destitute of the 


spirit of devotion. 


xxvi1t.—Seripture Biography. By the Rev. Rosert Witson 
Evans, B.D., Vicar of Heversham, 4c. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts volume consists of a series of seventeen biographical 
sketches of characters in the Old and New Testament history. 
It seems to us well calculated for bringing the facts of Scripture 
history in a pleasing and intelligible form before the mind, and 
we should think it adapted for reading aloud in religious families. 


xx1x.—The Seven Sayings on the Cross; or, the Dying Christ our 
Prophet, Priest, and King, Being a Series of Sermons preached 
in St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, in the Holy Week, 1847. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Watson, W/.A,, &c. London: Masters. 


From all we have seen of this volume of discourses on the Seven 
Sayings on the Cross, we have been much impressed in its favour. 
The subject appears to be treated in the devotional tone which 
becomes it; and the practical and moral reflections which it pre- 
sents, appear to be sound and well chosen. Without aspiring 
to any high order of eloquence, these discourses are written with 
sufficient animation and interest. 


xxx.—An Exposition of the First Seventeen Articles of the Church 
of England. By the Rev. Tuomas Sworn, U/.A., Rector of 
St, Peter's, Thetford, &c. London: Parker. 


Tas exposition of the Articles is written with so much concise- 
ness, that it cannot enter very deeply into the objects on which it 
touches. It is a popularly-written volume, and in general its 
views are sound ; but we cannot approve of the author's remarks 
on the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, which he 
would gladly see expunged, though he admits the doctrine of the 
Creed as necessary to salvation. 
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xxx1—Scenes of 1792; or,a Tale of Revolution. By the Rev. 
G. D. Hirt, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


To those who have read Lamartine’s “ Girondists,"—a work 
which is now brought within the reach of all readers,—the pre- 
sent tale will appear rather heavy and uninteresting. It is a 
dangerous theme for writers of ordinary powers to venture upon, 
more especially where they are restricted to such narrow limits as 
those of the tale before us. 


xxxII.— Via Dolorosa: being the Catholic Devotion of the Stations ; 
prepared as a special office for the use of English people, de. 
Translated and arranged by the Author of * From Oaford to 
Rome,” &e. London: Longmans. 


Tus little volume is very neatly got up indeed ; but the contents 
are very oddly assorted, and form a truly singular mélange of Ro- 
manism and Protestantism, which, after all, perhaps, ote 
not unfairly, the theological system of the authoress. e can- 
not conceive any one but a Romanist using this manual of devo- 
tion; and yet even to him there must be much to grate on his 
feelings in various parts of the work. Altogether the attempt 
appears to us a peculiarly unfortunate one. 


xxx1,—TZhe Baron’s Little Daughter, and other Tales,in Prose and 
Verse, By the Author of “ The Lord of the Forest and his 
Vassals,” &c. London: Masters. 


Tue little volume now before us will be read with pleasure and 
improvement by young persons. The ‘ Baron’s Little Daughter” 
is very beautifully written, and evinces the possession of poetical 
powers of no common order. It relates very simply and touch- 
ingly the story of a daughter, whose surviving parent is destitute 
of affection for her, but is at last softened by her love. We have 
been extremely gratified by all we have seen of this volume. 


xxx1v.— Reciprocal Obligations of the Church and the Civil Power. 
By Joun Locxuart Ross, .A.,&e, Oxford: J. H. Parker, 


Tuts work deserves a far more lengthened survey than our pre- 
sent limits permit us to take of it. The subject is one on which 
the interests of true religion very greatly depend. At present we 
can only present an outline of the subjects touched on in this 
volume, recommending to our readers to procure and read the 
work itself, It commences with an examination of the principle 
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and necessity of a Church establishment ; after which it considers 
the duty of the State in relation to the Church; the origin and 
nature of the Church ; its proper maintenance and privileges ; its 
duty as an ecclesiastical béar in union with the State ; the Convo- 
cation question, with suggestions for the restoration of a synod ; 
practical remarks on Church extension, and the duty of the 
State to aid in this cause. On the whole, Mr. Ross's views and 
suggestions seem to us highly deserving of attention and approba- 
Gos We hope to revert to this subject hereafter more at 
ength. 


xxxv.—Family Prayers for Every Day in the Week; intended 
chiefly for the use of Cottagers. By CLERGYMEN OF THE 
Deanery oF Briprortr. London: Tegg. 


Tis tract supplies a desideratum—a good set of prayers for 
family worship adapted to the use of the lower orders. Their 
style seems not to be above the comprehension of those for whom 
they are intended. Each service consists of a few verses from 
Scripture, suitable prayers, ending with the Lord’s Prayer, and a 
short form of thanksgiving. We recommend it to the notice of 
the clergy. 


xxxv1.—Matutina: Morning Readings selected and original, 
chiefly practical, and adapted to the use of the younger Members of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Georce Renaup, M.A., late 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 


In this work there is a series of short readings or meditations, 
generally of a practical character, for every day in the year. From 
what we have seen we are of opinion that the selection is well 
made, and that the use of it would be found instructive and salutary 
by educated persons. It is not adapted for any of the middling 
or lower classes, in our opinion. 


XxxviI.—Oonversations on the Church Service. By the Author of 
** Kasy Lessons for Sunday Schools.” London: J.and C. Mosley. 


A tirtrte book which will be found suitable for a parochial 
lending library. It gives a simple explanation of the Church 
service, and in a pleasing way. Teachers in National and Sunday 
Schools will find it useful. 


xxxvi11.— Nimrod ; a Dramatic Poem; in Five Acts. London: 
Pickering. 1848. 


No little has been attempted in this work; and, what is more, 
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much has been achieved. Lyrical and dramatic powers are 
indeed not possessed by its author; at least this rodwetiia con- 
tains no evidence of the fact; but, on the other hand, grandeur 
of conception, and great talents both for narration and descrip- 
tion, are here shown, and a general impression conveyed of more 
than ordinary promise. This work deals with the primeval 

of mankind. The first conqueror, Nimrod, is exhibited to us in his 
youth, and the progress of ambition in his soul is forcibly pour- 
trayed. The fourth and fifth acts, however, are in many respects 
deficient, by no means answering to the expectations which the 
earlier portion of the work has raised; and thus the latter stages 
of Nimrod’s corruption are but imperfectly brought before us, 
rather shadowed out than manifestly embodied. The style ap- 
proximates too closely to that of Byron; and direct reminiscences of 
‘* Cain,” ‘“‘ Heaven and Earth,” “ Sardanapalus,” and the “ De- 
formed Transformed,” occur from time to time both in lyric and 
dramatic passages. We will refer to one, as an instance of 
what we mean. Nahmah, the heroine, whose character is 
sweetly conceived, is first introduced, thus singing, 


** The summer is coming, 
The little birds sing ; 
The glad bees are humming,” &c. 


An evident reminiscence, both in form and matter, of 


‘¢ The winter is over, 
The spring is come,” &c. 


But the lyrics of this author are generally pointless, and 
often introduced without any apparent purpose. Thus the 
Songs of the Spirits (pp. 22—24) interrupt the bnsiness of 
the piece most absurdly, and apparently for no other reason than 
to give the author an opportunity of imitating the songs of the 
spirits, which are far more aptly introduced in “ Manfred” and 
Shelley’s ‘“‘ Prometheus.” The character of Abaddona, an angel 
who neither stands nor falls, is well conceived, and seems to have 
much originality of purpose. Satan is less well embodied, being 
a kind of compound of the Lucifer of “Cain,” and the Caesar of 
“The Deformed Transformed.” Notwithstanding, there is much 
of gloomy grandeur, and even majesty, in the remarkable scene 
betwixt the Monarch of Darkness and Abaddona, commencing on 
page 79; and the idea of the final trial by which Omnipotence 
tested the weakness of rebellion, is solemnly and awfully impres- 
sive. The earlier scenes betwixt Nimrod and Nahmah have also 
much beauty of a humbler order. We will cite, in conclusion, 
VOL. IX.—NO, XVIII,—JUNE, 1848. 11 
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4 single passage from the first temptation of “ the Mighty 
Hunter :"— 


Salan. Queller of beasts, 
And chief of men. 

Nimrod. Stranger, my father lives 
In yonder hut, and with my mother shares 


My reverence and obedience. 

Satan. : Fathers find 
A richer tribute when they bend before 
The sons who honour them by greater deeds. 
The world advances, and the man to-day 
Must view his father as the child in time, 
Nearer time’s infancy, enlightened less. 
The manhood more matured is in himself, 
And his sire’s merits added to his own 
Give him, the son, more honour. 

Nimrod, Would’st have me break 
The earliest, dearest tie, that raises man 
Above the beasts I’ve slaughtered ? 

Satan, Honour well 


Thy parents, ’tis a law that suits the child. 

But would they have thee crouching at their feet ? 
Be wise, be great, and raise them up with thee ; 
Then, if thou wilt, kneel down, and merit find 

In what is now mere instinct.” 


A wily temptation, and an apt: filial reverence thus eradicated, 
what evil might not ensue? We have to complain of an occa- 
sional obscurity or apparent absence of distinct purpose, which 
reminds us from time to time of that clever but displeasing and 
more than half unintelligible rhapsody, “‘ Pestus.” Finally, our 
advice to the author of ‘“‘ Nimrod” would be, to cultivate his 
narrative and descriptive powers, and give to the world, not an 
epic, but, say, various sketches from the primeval ages, each 
embodying some distinct moral in a poetic tale, and that in such 
blank verse as Tennyson has chosen for his ‘ Princess,” or 
rather, in that which is natural to the author of ‘“‘ Nimrod,” 
whose versification is at once pleasing and unstudied. 


xxx1x.—Annesley, and other Poems. By ANNA Harniger Drury. 
London: Pickering. 


A quiet unpretending volume of really sensible poetry. This 
may not appear great praise; and yet this volume is so con- 
spicuous for its sound sense, its solidity of judgment, and its 
healthiness of tone, as contrasted with the L. EH. L.ism and Mrs: 
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Nortonism of the day, that we feel bound to call attention first 
to these, its most characteristic qualities. Its principal poem, 
‘« Annesley,” is a melancholy and affecting, but ver simple tale, of 
a good clergyman and ‘his fortunes, and may, perhaps, especially 
recommend itself to the clergy, and their wives and daughters. 
The minor lyrics which follow have also much merit. ‘ The 
Death of Elizabeth Tudor” is forcible, though most unjust: 
“the Battle of Tewkesbury” has much of the old ballad spirit. 
‘The Old Horse to his Mistress,” has no little beauty ; and two 
lays, “the Treasures of the Heart,” and “the Grave of the 
Lost,” yields promise of a noble harvest yet to come. These 
few words of praise and encouragement are given from the wish 
not only to induce some of our readers to make acquaintance 
with this pleasing poetess, who belongs to the school of Crabbe 
and Campbell, but also to inspire her to bolder efforts, as we are 
confident she is capable of greater things. ‘ Annesley,” however, 
has the merit of touching the heart, and this may recommend it 
to those who “‘ cannot away with” the romantic love-sick strains 


of the day. 


xL.—The Imperial Dictionary, English, Technological, and Scien- 
tific ; adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art ; 
on the basis of Webster's English Dictionary, &ce. Edited by 
Joun Ocuvir, LL.D. Vol. I. Glasgow and London: 


Blackie and Son. 


Tuts dictionary, which is publishing in parts, and the first volume 
of which, in imperial octavo, me to the end of letter I., and 
comprises 1100 pages closely printed in three columns, and illus- 
trated with innumerable wood-cuts, very beautifully executed, is 
by far the fullest and most complete work of the kind that it 

ever been our lot to see. Its object is to explain words and 
terms, which is done with brevity, and with accuracy. We must 
exempt from our commendation the theological parts of the 
volume, which breathe throughout the most decided Presbyte- 
rianism. It would be impossible to convey any notion of the 
general character of this work by extracts. The introduction of 
wood-cuts, which abound in almost every page, is a new feature in 
a work of this description, and render it so amusing that a person 
might very pleasantly spend an hour in turning over its pages. 
The architectural wood-cuts, which are numerous, are very well 
executed. We shall be glad to see the continuation of this 


work, . 
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xit1.—Buitler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature, and Disserta- 
tion on Virtue. Edited by W. Wuewe tt, D.D., Master of 


Trinity College, &c. London: Parker. 


Dr. Wuewe te has, in this useful edition of Bishop Butler’s 
ethical writings, done much to facilitate the comprehension of 
this abstruse writer, by careful analysis, and division into para- 
graphs. We feel assured that students will derive material aid 
from Dr. Whewell’s editorial labours. 


xitit.—Defensio Ecclesiw Anglicane. Auctore Ricarvo Cra- 
KANTHORP, S.7.P. Oxonii: apud J. H. Parker. 


WE can only direct the reader’s attention to this valuable con- 
troversial work, in defence of the English Church against An- 
tonio de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalatro, which has been edited 
by Dr. Wordsworth for the Anglo-Catholic Library. The great 
importance of this work demands a more careful survey than our 
present limits permit; but we hope to return to it on some future 
occasion. 


x111t.—Predestination and Election vindicated from dependence on 
Moral Necessity, §c. By George McCiettanp. Edin- 
burgh: Bell and Bradfute. London: Rivingtons. 


THe object of this little work is to assert the doctrine of free- 
will against Edwards and Dr. Chalmers, to reconcile it with the 
doctrine of predestination and election, and to refute the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines. ‘The author appears to be an acute and pro- 
found thinker. 


xLiv.—ASermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. By Witttam Wuewe tt, D.D., Master of the Col- 
lege. London: J. W. Parker. 


As far as we have been enabled to peruse the sermons comprised 
in this volume, they appear to us to be characterized by no very 
striking features. They are adapted, of course, to a highly- 
educated congregation ; but they are practical in their character. 
Their language and reasoning are good, and we can speak fayour- 
ably of the general tone of principle which pervades them. 
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xLv.—l. Village Sermons, &c. By R.D.B. Rawnstuy, J/.A., 
&c. London: Hatchards,  - 


2. Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the Rev. Samurt War- 
REN, LL.D., §&c. London and Edinburgh: Blackwoods, 


3. Sermons on many of the Leading Doctrines and Duties taught by 
the Church of England. By the Hon. Grorcr Pettew, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Wondon: Murray. 


Tue first volume above mentioned contains twenty-four dis- 
courses, which appear to be unexceptionable in their teaching, 
but do not present any features calling for particular observation. 
They are just the kind of discourses which appear suited to the 
comprehension of a congregation of very limited intelligence and 
education. 

Dr. Warren's Sermons, on the other hand, are rather ambitious 
in style, and present more perhaps of the character of finished 
essays on the subjects of which they treat than is, we think, 
desirable in pulpit addresses. Yet we doubt not that the 
truths and the duties which they put forward in vigorous and 
authoritative language, have been presented in a shape which was 
well adapted to the congregation to whom they were addressed. 

The Sermons by Dr. Pellew are plain, sensible discourses, 
rather common-place. The only feature that presents itself as 
worthy of remark is, their uncompromising attitude in reference 
to Romanism, or whatever the author considers to approximate 


to it. 
XLVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


A RECENTLY-PUBLISHED work, entitled ‘ Sacro-Politica; the 
Rights and Relations, Civil and Spiritual, of the Anglican Church,” 
&c., by R. C. Sewell, D.C.L. (Bell), will repay an attentive pe- 
rusal. This is the first part of a work on the relations of Church 
and State, and discusses the question of the Royal Supremacy. 
The writer argues with great ability for the repeal of the Act 
establishing the Supremacy. ‘The Principles of the English 
Constitution in Church and State,” &c., by a Lay-Meinber of the 
Church of England (Rivingtons), points out ably and well the 
abuses and evils arising from the appointment to bishopries having 
become a branch of Ministerial patronage, instead of being 
vested in the Crown. “The Oath of pupretsie? inconsistent 
with the Provisions of the Irish Charitable Bequests Act,” by the 
Earl of Clancarty (Ridgway), furnishes additional evidence of the 
tendency of modern legislation to subvert the Royal Supremacy. 
It is indeed grossly inconsistent to assert the right to govern all 
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classes in ecclesiastical matters at one moment, and at the next 
to concede the claims of those who deny to the State any such 
power or right. 

“‘Ohurch Leases,” &c., by W. H. Grey (Ridgway), is a pamph- 
let written in furtherance of the views of certain gentlemen 
who are desirous of obtaining a different tenure for the tenants of 
Church lands. According to this gentleman’s calculations, a 
large sum might be raised for the cause of Church extension by 
an arrangement of the kind. 

We have to notice some interesting publications received from 
America, amongst which are, Bishop Doane’s Address on the Ends 
and Objects of Burlington College; Four Sermons on ‘* The Way 
of the Chureh with Children,” by the same eloquent writer; an 
Address to the Students of the General Theological Seminary, 
by Dr. Ogilby; and a Sermon on the Communion of Saints, by 
Rev. E. M, Johnson. 

Of Sermons, we have to mention with high commendation a 
Visitation Sermon “On Sanctifying Grace, and the Grace of 
the Ministry,” by J. Jackson, M.A., Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster (Rivingtons). We can also speak favourably of 
‘Sound Education,” &c., by the Rev. Thomas Ainger, M.A.; 
‘* Four Sermons preached at the General Ordinations of the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford,” &c. (Parker); ‘‘'The Middle Way, 
a Sermon,” by Rev. R. W, Essington, M.A. (Bell); Two Ser- 
mons preached at the opening of the Parish Church of Welles- 
bourne (Riyingtons), We must not omit to mention an ad- 
mirable Sermon by the Rev. W. Sewell, of Exeter, “‘ The Danger 
and Safeguards of the Young in the Present State of Controversy” 
(Parker). 

Recent events in the political world have led to the publica- 
tion of a Series of Loik: Nealdiinnen Tracts (Masters), of which 
some numbers are before us, and apparently well executed. ‘ Ser- 
mons for the People” are intended for the same object, of convey- 
ing cheap instruction, suited to the crisis. 

Of Periodicals, ‘‘ The Ecclesiologist” continues to maintain its 
interest and practical value unabated. We can also speak favour- 
ably of the ‘‘Churchman’s Companion,” a sixpenny monthly ma- 
gazine; the ‘“ Theologian and Ecclesiastic” (Masters); and 
‘*Sharpe’s Magazine.” The latter is, we think, becoming too 
exclusively a vehicle for tales of fiction, and approximating too 
much to other magazines in its character. But it is still a very 
pleasing publication, and a very cheap one. 
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SFoveiqn any Colonial Entelliqence, 


Arrica,—Christian Institution at Sierra Leone.—Six students from 
this institution have received appointments in the service of the Church 
Missionary Society. Seven youths from the grammar school were 
drafted into the institution. The latter now contains nine pupils, the 
school forty-five. The establishment is in a highly satisfactory state. 


Austratia.—Arrival of the Bishop of Adelaide.—Letters have been 
received from the Church at Adelaide, stating the arrival of the Bishop 
and Archdeacon on the shores of their new diocese, which they first 
beheld on board the Derwent on Christmas-eve, 1847. They landed on 
the 4th of January, 1848. 


Canava, Diocese or Toronto.—Diocesan Church Society.—The 
fifth annual report of the Toronto Church Society states the receipts for 
last year at 1921/. 18s, 34d., exclusive of receipts in the Depository, 
and of rents for special purposes. In the previous year 1970/. 8s. were 
received ; the decrease is attributed to the exertions made in the early 
part of 1847, for the relief of the starving population of Canada. 

Gifts of Land for Church purposes.—At one of the recent meetings 
for current business of the Church Society of Toronto, five votes of 
thanks were past, for gifts of land to the Society from different indivi- 
duals; one of which was an entire “lot;” and three of them portions of 
lots, of 100 acres each. They were given, partly for sites and endow- 
ments of local churches, partly for the support of clergymen and mis- 
sionaries in the diocese, and partly for the general purposes of the 
Society. 

Travelling Missionaries.—In a pastoral issued by the Bishop on 
the 12th of January last, announcing that the produce of the next of 
the four annual collections for the Church Society is to be devoted to 
the travelling missions, it is stated that two clergymen are at present 
actively employed in the different districts of the diocese, and receive an 
allowance from the Travelling Mission Fund, besides an interpreter and 
a catechist. The Bishop further intimates his intention, as soon as the 
clergymen can be furnished after the next general ordination, to increase 
the number of the travelling missionaries. 

Diocesan Theological College.—Divinity Scholarships.—The Toronto 
Church newspaper contains the following notice :—The Scholarships 
attached to the Diocesan Theological College at Coburg, by direction 
of the Lord Bishop of Toronto, will henceforward be divided into three 
classes :—The first class to comprehend the Scholarships instituted by 
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the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, at the rate of 40/. sterling per annum ; the second class, charge- 
able upon the Bishop’s Students’ Fund, at the rate of 40/. currency per 
annum ; and the third class, chargeable upon the same fund, at the rate 
of 30/. currency per annum. The Scholarships, as thus classed, will 
henceforward be open for competition, and awarded according to the 
results of a general examination, to be holden annually at Toronto, by 
a Board of Examiners appointed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
The first general examination for this purpose will be held at the Church 
Society’s-house, at Toronto, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 4th and 
5th of October next, at ten o’clock, a.m., when two Scholarships in 
each of the above classes will be awarded according to the merits of 
candidates. The subjects of examination are fixed as follows :— 
Gospel of St. Luke, in Greek ; Homer, Iliad, Book XVI.; Xenophon, 
Anabasis, Book II. ; Cicero de Senectute; Virgil, Eclogues and Aneid, 
Book VI.; Euclid, first four books.—The Scholarships will be tenable 
for not more than four years, or until ordination ; and the age of candi- 
dates must not be under nineteen. Candidates for the Scholarships 
now announced are required to communicate their intention of offering 
themselves, to the Rev. H. J. Grasett, M.A., Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop at Toronto; their application to be accompanied with 
testimonials as to their moral and religious deportment for the three 
years preceding, and their fitness for the work of the ministry, from 
at least two licensed clergymen in the diocese in which they reside. 

Examination of the Normal School_—The examination of the students 
at the Normal School took place on Thursday, the 13th of April last, 
in the presence of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, the Principal of Upper 
Canada College, and a large company. The examination lasted five 
hours, and embraced the different departments of Grammar, with the 
Elements of Logic; Arithmetic; the three first books of Euclid, and 
Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations ; Geography; Sacred History ; 
the outlines of History generally ; Mechanics; Heat and Electricity, 
and Agricultural Chemistry. The result of the examination is described 
by the Toronto papers as having been most satisfactory. A large pro- 
portion of the pupils entered after the Ist of January, several in 
February, and some only within two months of the examination. A 
great majority of them were, previously to their admission, nearly 
totally ignorant of all the above departments of knowledge. 

Clergy Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund.—The proceeds of the sermon 
on behalf of the Church Society of the diocese of Toronto, being the 
first for the seventh year of the Society, appointed to be preached on 
Trinity Sunday, the 18th of June, were, on the suggestion of the 
Bishop, to be applied to the support of the widows and orphans of the 
clergy. At the adjourned meeting, held on the 17th of May, for the 
final settlement of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, his Lordship, 
being desirous that the proposed by-law, for the management of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, should be submitted for the general con- 
sideration of the clergy and laity throughout the diocese, recommended 
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that no final decision on this subject should be made until after the 
annual meeting of the Society, which was fixed for Wednesday, June 7; 
to begin with prayers in the cathedral. The following are the principal 
provisions of the proposed by-law :—It repeals that portion of the 19th 
clause of a by-law, passed Oct. 28, 1844, which “ provides that the 
proceeds of one of the annual sermons, which may be appointed by 
the Lord Bishop to be preached in aid of the funds of the Society, 
shall be annually invested for the benefit of infirm clergymen and the 
widows and orphans of clergymen deceased,” so far as regards the in- 
vesting of the proceeds of such collections. It provides, that in each 
year the interest and dividends of former investments, the collections 
made under the annual sermon, the annual grant of the Church So- 
ciety, and any other donation, bequest, or gift, not specially restricted 
by the donor or testator, shall form part of a fund to be denominated 
‘‘The Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund,” and shall be considered dis- 
posable in each year for the purposes of that fund. And further, it 
provides, that immediately after the next annual meeting of the Church 
Society, applications may be received, and aid dispensed from the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, in such cases as may appear to require it ; 
and that the excess in each year of the annual disposable fund above 
the demands upon it shall, at the end of the year, be added to the 


permanent fund already accumulated. 


Diocese oF QueBec.—Chaplaincy at the Quarantine Station.— 
A circular of the Lord Bishop of Montreal, which summons the clergy 
of the diocese for the 5th of July to the Diocesan Visitation at Mont- 
real, contains an appeal to the clergy for their voluntary co-operation 
in supplying the functions of chaplain at the Quarantine station; the 
onus of which, ‘including even their personal expenses, it appears, both 
the home and the colonial government are suffering to devolve upon 
the already over-worked clergy of the Colonial Church. The following 
is the passage of the Bishop’s circular on this subject :— 

“ The time is rapidly approaching at which the services of the Church 
of England will be required at the Quarantine station at Grosse Isle, 
situated thirty miles below this city, and (with the exception of one 
mission, which is at the same distance,) much more remote from any 
other charge in the diocese. 

‘ Although it is confidently expected that the effect of recent legis- 
lative enactments, respecting passenger- vessels, will reduce the emigra- 
tion to a comparatively small amount, and avert the repetition of such 
scenes as were witnessed at the station in the summer of last year, yet 
there will be strangers still coming to make their home with us, and, 
among that portion of. them who will be detained at the island, there 
will be sick and dying, bereaved and desolate persons, whom (to say 
nothing of the burial of the dead) it is impossible, for one moment, to 
think of leaving without the comforting care of the Church and the 


faithful guidance of her clergy. ; 
‘It has, however, so pleased God, that I am at present without the 
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means of proyiding a chaplain for this station; and I can, therefore, 
only hope to meet the exigency by the voluntary attendance of such of 
my brethren in succession as shall be enabled, for a short time, to leave 
their own cures for that purpose, It is not my intention to suggest to 
any of them individually the assumption of the task, nor to take the 
responsibility of judging who, in particular, ought to consider them- 
selves called upon, by the circumstances of their position, to stand 
forward. I mean, if so permitted, personally to take a share as before 
in these labours, and other clergymen from Quebec and its immediate 
neighbourhood will do the same, If you should be prompted to place 
your services at my disposal in this behalf, you will have the kindness 
to make an intimation to me accordingly, without delay ; and if there 
is any cause which limits your offer to a particular portion of the 
season, you will do me the favour of specifying the same, 

**T have not yet received from her Majesty’s Government in the 
province, the promised means of reimbursing those clergymen who were 
subjected to expenses in the discharge of this duty last year, and whose 
accounts I submitted after the close of the operations for the season ; 
but so soon as I shall be enabled to do so, I shall not fail to see that all 
existing claims of this nature are duly adjusted.” 

Bishop’s College, Lennoxville-—The Colonial Church Chronicle con- 
tains, on the authority of a private letter, an account of the crippled state 
of this college, for want of funds’. There is no chaplain; only two of 
the four professors are in holy orders; one of whom is regularly, the 
other occasionally, engaged elsewhere on Sundays: neither is there a 
chapel. There is a great want of books, and of a good philosophical 
apparatus. The salaries of the four professors amount altogether to 
little more than 500/. perannum. The college was opened in Sep- 
tember, 1845, with six students. There are now twenty-three on the 
books, fourteen of whom are in residence. Five students have been 
admitted to holy orders; and at least as many more will probably be 
ordained in the course of this year. The regular routine of study 
includes Divinity, Hebrew, History, Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Classics, Composition, and Mathematics. The present Lecture List 
exhibits per week seventeen lectures in Classics (as high as Herodotus, 
Virgil, and Sophocles); one in Logic ; six in Mathematics (including 
Differential and Integral Calculus, and Mechanics); three lectures in 
Hebrew, and one in Rabbinical Literature, and fourteen more in Di- 
vinity; in which appear such books as Barrow on the Supremacy, 
Hooker, Burnet on the Reformation, and on the Articles; besides 
Lectures on the Gospels and Epistles. 


Cave or Goop Horse.—Arrival of the Bishop.—The Bishop of Cape 
Town, with his family, arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on February 
20th, after a very favourable voyage of nine weeks. A letter from his 
Lordship, of the date of March 20th, describes the state of Church 


} Subscriptions are received at Coutts’, Strand, and at the Old Bank, Oxford. 
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matters in that colony as upon the whole promising. The’ Bishop had 
disposed of all his fellow-labourers, and wanted six more—two clergy- 
men, and four catechists. He had ordered sermons for a mission fund 
to the heathen to be preached in all the churches throughout the dio- 
cese. The Governor was giving him a very hearty support. 

The Romish Episcopate.-—The John Bull* gives the following intel- 
ligence from a colonial paper:—A new Vicar Apostolic has recently 
been appointed for the eastern part of this colony.¢ The colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope is now divided into two vicariates, and the eastern 
province, in which are most of the British settlers and the greater part 
of the troops, is placed under the episcopal charge of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Aidan Devereux, Bishop of Paneas, whose consecration took place 
on Monday, the 27th of December last, in the temporary chapel, Cape 
Town; the consecrating bishop being the Right Rev. Dr. Griffith, 
assisted by the Rey, Messrs. Murphy, Griffith, and McCarthy. This 
is the first consecration of a Romish bishop in South Africa, 


Cryton,—Mission at Mahara.—A letter, recently received by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, from the Bishop of Colombo, 
dated Feb. 10, 1848, gives an interesting account of the mission at 
Mahara, which extends over about seventy native villages, with a popu- 
lation of about 37,000 souls, one-third of whom have been baptized 
many years ago, but long since neglected. ‘There is one dilapidated 
church, near the principal Buddhist temple of the district at Calamy. 
Nine schools have been opened there recently, which are attended by 
nearly 400 children, Temporary buildings have been erected by the 
natives at twelve different places, where Divine Service is celebrated by 
the catechist on alternate Sundays. Subscriptions are in progress for 
four small churches along the high-road from Colombo to Kandy. For 
these the natives themselves have given land, and offer materials and 
labour with much good-will, Education, they say, is their want; they 
are willing to build schools, which, when built, will be available also for 


strictly religious purposes. 


Cuina.—Mission at Hong Kong.—Associations in connexion with 
the Societies for Promoting Christian Knonledge, and for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, have been established at Victoria, Hong Kong. The 
erection of St. John’s Chureh, at Victoria, is progressing satisfactorily. 
It affords accommodation for 750, and, if necessary, one hundred might 
be added. The whole is probably roofed in by this time. aii 

American Episcopal Mission,—Bishop Boone, the American mission- 
ary bishop at Shanghai, has sent in a report to the General Conven- 
tion, from which the following are extracts :— rt 

‘“When at Hong Kong, by request of the Rev. V. Stanton, British 
chaplain, I confirmed sixteen persons. At Shanghai | have bap- 


2 We perceive with pleasure, that the John Bull, under its new management, 
devotes a portion of its columns to the collection of interesting ecclesiastical and 


religious intelligence, both at home and from abroad. 
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tized five infants and one adult. The latter is the first-fruits of 
our mission from among the Chinese. The Lord’s Supper is ad- 
ministered on the first Sunday of every month at¢my house. The 
present number of communicants is seventeen. Public, service is 
held at the British consulate every Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. 
McClatchie, a missionary of the Church of England, Mr. Syle, 
and myself. A parish has been recently organized at this place, 
under the name of Brinity Church, Shanghai; and a rector is expected 
to arrive early in the next year from England. At the request of the 
British consul I drew up the resolutions, passed at the public meet- 
ing for organizing the parish; and I was requested to act on the 
committee for superintending the building of the church, and also on 
that for writing to England for a clergyman. The church we hope to 
have completed in six months. Our school continues to prosper. It 
numbers at present thirty-two. The Sunday services for the Chinese 
are sustained. Last year I translated, from the Prayer Book, the 
Morning Service, the Baptismal and Confirmation Offices, and the 
Service for the Administration of the Holy Communion. I prepared, 
also, a catechism for the use of candidates for baptism. I have had a 
correspondence with the Prayer Book and Homily Sociely of England, 
on the subject of a translation of the Book of Common Prayer into the 
Chinese language, to be used by both the missicnaries of the English 
and American churches.” 

Later accounts, to the 18th of November, 1847, speak discouragingly 
of the health of Bishop Boone. The church mentioned by the Bishop, 
spacious school-buildings, and some dwellings for the missionaries, were 
to be erected in 1848; the British consul, R. Alcock, Esq., taking an 
active part in conjunction with the American Bishop.. Unfortunately 
the Committee have no other way of raising the funds for building a 
church and parsonage than by selling fifty pews at 200 dollars each. 
The Church Missionary Society is to be applied to for a clergyman of 
the Church of England to undertake the charge. 


France.—Position of the Romish Clergy.—The pleasant understand- 
ing which had taken place at the beginning of the French revolution 
between the Romish clergy and the Republic, has already ceased to 
exist. We noticed in our last the first symptoms of antagonism * 
between the democracy and the priesthood; the occasions of dissension 
have since become more numerous. Unpopular priests have been sum- 
marily ejected from their parishes ; religious houses have been ransacked, 
and their inmates driven away; and numberless collisions have taken 
place on a variety of points between the clergy, who make the republic 
their plea for doing whatever they list, and the civil authorities of the 
republic, who consider themselves at perfect liberty to dispense both 
with the letter and the spirit of the law, whenever they deem that course 
expedient for the public weal. The tone of feeling which subsists 


3 See our last Number, pp. 248—252, 
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between the two parties may be gathered from the correspondence which 
has recently passed between the Bishop of Viviers and the Com- 
missaries of the département de U’Ardéche, in consequence of repeated 
collisions which had taken place. The Commissaries wrote to the 
Bishop, requesting of him that he would exhort his clergy to show more 
devotion and confidence towards the republic. The Bishop, in- his 
reply, after promising to act upon their suggestion, thus continues :— 
‘‘ I venture, on the other hand, to request you, gentlemen, to consider 
in your wisdom, whether in the interest of that union which we have 
both at heart, it would not be expedient that you should give some 
admonitions to the maires of the communes. Among those honourable 
gentlemen, there are some occasionally to be found, who consider all 
things lawful to them, especially under the government of the republic. 
Among those recently appointed, I know of some who inaugurated 
their new functions by dismissing the functionaries of the Church, and 
appointing others in their places; by making violent changes in regard 
to the sittings of the sanctuary, although the law places these matters 
under the authority of the incumbent, or the Church committee. A 
few days ago, I received a letter from a maire, who requires to 
have at once both the incumbent and the curate changed. The two 
priests in question are among the most virtuous and the most con- 
ciliating of my clergy. The demand is couched in haughty and 
menacing terms, indicating a violent and hasty character. If this 
magistrate makes use of such language towards the chief pastor, what 
will he not do towards poor country clergymen. You must clearly 
perceive, gentlemen, that my exhortations to the clergy would be of no 
use, if the maires were to take it into their heads that under the republic 
they are absolute masters in the Church as well as in the parish, An 
instruction to them, recommending them not to interfere in religious 
matters; to show themselves, and cause others to show, respect for the 
ecclesiastical office ; to evince in their communications with the clergy, 
regard, kindness, and a spirit of conciliation, would have an excellent 
effect, and would secure the effect of my own exhortations to the 
clergy.” | 

The state of feeling which this letter indicates, is by this time pretty 
general. The ostentatious participation of the clergy in the republican 
demonstrations has long ceased; they began themselves to be ashamed 
of the farce which they enacted with the trees of liberty, when they 
found that they had to repeat the performance times out of number; 
and the programme of the grand fé/e in honour of the republic, which 
assigned to the archbishop and the clergy of Paris their places at the 
tail of the procession, after a series of fantastic exhibitions and 
heathenish emblems, was so manifestly degrading to religion, that the 
archbishop signified to the government, that he and his clergy must 
decline to form part of the pageant. wy 

While the clergy thus stand aloof from the republic in these matters, 
the republican authorities and the leaders of the democratic party are 
opposed to another kind of pageants which the Romish priesthood are 
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most anxious to set on foot. Popish processions are, according to the 
existing law, forbidden, except with the special licence of the civil 
authority, which is not to be given in places in which there is a Pro- 
testant consistory, nor in any other instance in which disorders might 
be apprehended in consequence. But the clergy maintain that this law 
is obsolete; that under the republic there must be perfect liberty of 
worship, of which the liberty of walking in procession is an essential 
part. Numerous are the contentions that have already arisen upon 
this point: the most recent and most serious of them is an affray which 
took place on Whitsunday at Toulouse, when the clergy, having the po- 
pulace on their side, marched through the town in procession, with a tri- 
colour banner at their head, bearing the inscription, Liberté des Cultes. 
The democratic clubs became outrageous, and the two parties came to 
open blows in the streets; but the Popish party had the best of it, and 
the procession was continued after a stoppage ofan hour and ahalf. If 
the clergy should carry into effect their present intention to try the 
question very generally throughout France, on the approaching feast of 
Corpus Christi, there is every reason to apprehend serious collisions. 

Meanwhile matters of yet greater importance than local squabbles 
about parish priests and religious houses, and the opposition pageantry 
of the heathenish republic and the idolatrous Church, are being brought 
to an issue. The question of the maintenance of the clergy by an 
annual charge on the budget will be brought under discussion ; and the 
question of ecclesiastical patronage, and especially of appointment to 
the episcopate, has already been raised. Two remarkable documents, 
bearing on both these questions, have found their way into the public 
prints: one a brief of Pope Pius IX. to the Apostolic Nuncio at 
Paris, on the ecclesiastical affairs of France; the other a letter from 
M. Thiers, who, from being the most violent opponent of the clergy 
under the old régime, has, under the republic, unexpectedly become 
their advocate and patron. As both these documents are not only im- 
portant in themselves, but calculated to throw great light upon the 
position and prospects of Romanism in France at this moment, we shall 
transfer them to our pages. 

Brief of Pope Pius 1X. to the Apostolic Nuncio at Paris.— To his 
venerable Brother, Raphael, Archbishop of Nicaea, Nuncio Apostolic, 
Pius IX., Pope, sends greeting, and his apostolic benediction.—It has 
been no small consolation to us to learn, from your letter to the cardinal 
secretary of state, that the faithful people of France have, during the 
recent political changes in that country, generally exhibited marks of 
veneration and of devotion towards our most holy religion. Nor did 
it afford us less pleasure to learn that the clergy themselves, mindful of 
their vocation and ministry, did all that lay in their power to secure 
tranquillity and to prevent bloodshed. As soon as we were informed 
of this, we could not but offer, in all humility of heart, our thanks to 
God for it. And, above all, it was satisfactory to us, venerable Brother, 
to learn from the same letter how judiciously and wisely you answered 
those who, in the present state of the government of that nation, wished 
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to raise in the publie prints, for the defence of the liberty of the Church, 
a discussion on matters of the gravest import, which belong exclusively 
to the supreme authority and judgment of ourselves and this apostolic 
see. The fact is, that the Roman pontiffs, to whom the care and charge 
of all the churches is committed by God, have ncver ceased, according 
to circumstances, to protect the liberty of the Church in France, and to 
resist the endeavours of those who attempted to undermine this liberty 
in that country. Thus Pius VII., our predecessor of blessed memory, 
with apostolic freedom and fortitude, boldly rejected the organic ar- 
ticles as soon as they were published, in regard to all those things 
which were contrary to the doctrine and the laws of the Church; and, 
subsequently, both he and other our predecessors have used every dili- 
gence and exertion to promote the liberty of the Church and the spiritual 
welfare of that nation. 

** At any rate, the canonical discipline, and the regulations respecting 
sacred things, now in force in the French churches, cannot be changed 
by any one but the Roman pontiff, since no one else has general autho- 
rity over all the episcopal and metropolitan churches of the French 
dominions; and it can never be lawful for any one to determine any 
thing on subjects connected with the general discipline of the Church, 
or to abrogate those things which have been established with the 
sanction of this apostolic see. 

‘“* As regards the revenues appointed for Divine service, and for the 
sacred ministry, it is known to every body that this kind of endowment 
is but a small compensation for the vast properties of the Church, which 
have in former and most sad times been alienated in that country. To 
renounce that endowment would be to bring religion itself into great 
jeopardy, as it would deprive the clergy of their necessary stay and 
support; especially as in some towns, and in most of the smaller 
places in France, the poverty of the people is so great, that they are 
quite unable to contribute to the support of the Church and the clergy. 
And for this cause, several Bishops can hardly manage to maintain 
their clerical ‘ petits séminaires,’ and are unable to establish additional 
ones as they could wish to do, as being most necessary for extending 
the education of their clergy and increasing their numbers. There 
would be reason, therefore, to apprehend that the dearth of clergy, 
already so sensibly felt in the French churches, would become still 
more pressing, to the great injury both of religion and of souls. 

“It is true, that in the United States of America, the Catholic faith 
is, with God’s help, daily enlarging its borders ; yet would it have borne 
far more abundant fruit if the number of the native clergy had been 
adequate to the numbers and the spiritual wants of the people ; which, 
to the extent required, is impossible for want of seasonable and suffi- 
cient supplies. 

“ We have thought it fit to write thus much to you, venerable 
Brother, that you may communicate the same to whom you shall, accord- 
ing to your judgment, in the Lord, see fit to do so. And while we 
bestow on you just praise for having most ably discharged your most 
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difficult office, we trust that you will, with the same prudence, zeal, 
and judgment, continue to exhort and to admonish, especially clergy - 
men, sincerely to consider, that the Church, as St. Innocent I., our pre- 
decessor, most wisely said, is not to be changed according to the fickle- 
ness of human things; and therefore to be extremely careful not to do, 
through excessive zeal, in a hasty and precipitate manner, any thing that 
might be injurious to the Church, and grievous to ourselves. We, 
emulating the illustrious example of our predecessors, shall not fail, as 
becometh our office of Supreme Apostolate, to adopt, according to times 
and circumstances, such measures as we shall deem to be most con- 
ducive, in the Lord, to the safety of the Church, and to the spiritual 
welfare of that nation. And we have not the least doubt that our 
venerable Brethren, the Bishops of France, from whom we have 
received so many striking proofs of their veneration and devotion 
towards us and this chair of St. Peter, as well as the clergy and 
the faithful people in that nation, who have always shown themselves 
to be animated by singular zeal for the Catholic religion, will with 
yet greater alacrity carry themselves in such a manner, that the worship 
and splendour of that holy religion may thereby be increased daily more 
and more. Lastly, receive as an earnest of our singular affection for 
you, our Apostolic benediction, which from our very heart we bestow 


upon you in perpetuity, venerable Brother. 

“ Given at Rome, at St. Maria Maggiore, March 18, 1848, and in 
the second year of our Pontificate.” 

Letter of M. Thiers on the Ecclesiastical Affairs of France.—This 
letter, addressed to ‘* Mr. M. de M., late deputy,” is dated ‘“ Paris, 
May 2, 1848,” and runs as follows :-— 

‘* My dear M., my opinion on your most weighty questions of the 
present moment is this. You are aware of the usual tenacity of my 
political, social, and financial opinions; you know how little taste I 
have for a deputy’s life; and you may therefore be well satisfied that 
I would not sacrifice a single one of my notions to the electoral mul- 
titude. But Iam sometimes annoyed to see what silly opinions some 
of your friends impute to me, in reference to the clergy: it seems 
to me, that, after reading what I have written on the Concordat, they 
ought to have a little more insight into my real principles. 

‘“* At any rate, the revolution of February would have changed many 
things in this respect; and could leave no doubt on points on which 
some doubt might have existed. I have always thought a positive 
religion, a worship, and a clergy necessary; and I have thought that 
the most ancient thing of the kind is the best, as well as the most 
respectable. Now that all social ideas are perverted, that we are to 
have in every village a phalansterian schoolmaster, I regard the parish 
priest as an indispensable rectifier of the ideas of the people; he will 
at least teach them, in the name of Christ, that suffering is necessary 
in all conditions of life; and that, when poor people are afflicted 
with fever, it is not the rich that have sent it to them. 

Without salary, there can be no clergy. Many Catholics are 
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under a mistake on this point, and imagine that, by renouncing the 
salary, they will be emancipated from State bondage. All they will be 
emancipated from, is the trouble of drawing their salary; and there 
their freedom will end. The yoke will be an iron yoke for them as 
well as for us all, and they will die of starvation in a state of agera- 
vated bondage. 

“‘ Let this be taken as a fact, that in nine-tenths of France the 
priests would be left to starve. Perhaps in the Vendée they might be 
supported ; possibly, too, large proprietors might form a fund of some 
millions (though I much doubt it), and Heaven knows what would 
become of these millions!!! I have told you, my dear M., these two 
months—Unpon this system we should reduce France to the level of 
Ireland. 

“ As for liberty of instruction, I am changed, not by a revolution in 
my principles, but by a revolution in the social state. While the Uni- 
versity represented the good and sensible bourgeoisie of France, while 
it taught our children upon the methods of Rollin, and gave the pre- 
ference to sound old classical studies over the physical and altogether 
materialistic studies of the promoters of professional instruction, I was, 
indeed, prepared to sacrifice to it the freedom of instruction. I am so 
no longer, and why? because nothing is in the state in which it was. 
The University falling into the hands of the phalansterians, professes to 
teach our children a little mathematics, and physical and natural science, 
and a great deal of demagogism ; I therefore see no salvation, if there is 
any, except in the liberty of instruction. I do not say that it ought to 
be absolute, and without any guarantee to the public authority ; for after 
all, if there was a Carnot system, and beyond it a Blanqui system of in- 
struction, I should be glad to have it in my power to stop at least the 
latter! But in any event, I repeat that the instruction of the clergy 
which I disliked, appears to me now to be better than that which is in 
store for us. 

“This is my way of thinking about all these matters. I am the 
same man I ever was; but I direct my hatred and my zealous resist- 
ance only where the enemy now is. That enemy is demagogism ; and 
to it I will not sacrifice the last fragment of social order, that is, the 
Catholic establishment. 

‘‘If this had to be printed, I should work up the argument more 
powerfully and in better language; there will, however, be no indiscre- 
tion in communicating it privately to friends; all I object to is its 
being printed; for I like to be more careful of my toilette before I 
appear in public.” —TuieErs. 

Revolution in the French Protestant Communions.—The two Protestant 
Communions of France have undergone revolutions scarcely less violent 
than that which has befallen the body politic; every thing is reduced to 
a provisional state. The news of the revolution at Paris had scarcely 
reached Strasburg, when a number of members of the Lutheran Com- 
munion, who had long been dissatisfied with the government of the 
“ Central Directory of the Confession of Augsburg,” met together, and 

VOL. IX.—NO. XVIII.—JUNE, 1848. K k 
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having obtained the resignation of the two remaining members of the 
Directory (a third being absent at the time from ill health, and two seats 
being vacant, one by death, the other by resignation), they appointed a 
Provisional Directorial Commission, for the transaction of all the current 
business of the Directory, and for preparing ‘‘ a project of reconstitution 
of the Confession of Augsburg in France, upon the recognized basis of the 
ancient Church, that is, of the sovereignty of the general body of the 
faithful.” The Provisional Directorial Commission so appointed, has 
placed itself in communication with the local Lutheran consistories 
throughout France, and as soon as the project is completed, will take 
measures for the convocation of a new general consistory, which will be 
the constituent assembly of the Lutheran Communion. 

In the Reformed or Calvinistic Communion, the progress of revolu- 
tion has been, if possible, still more rapid. A general cry for reorgani- 
zation, raised almost simultaneously with the revolution, was responded 
to by the appointment, in eighty-six out of ninety-two ‘ Consistorial 
Churches,” of delegates to a constituent assembly, which met accord- 
ingly at Paris, where it held its sittings from the 10th to the 25th 
of May. By the admission of their own prints, the debates were 
of the most disorderly and, occasionally, violent character. The 
first difficulty arose in the verification of the powers of the dele- 
gates. As the election had been conducted without any electoral law 
whatever, the proof of their authority to represent their ‘‘ Churches” was, 
in the case of many of the delegates, of the most questionable kind ; 
but as the assembly had no rule or principle to guide it, all were 
admitted, even those who were accredited only by their own affirma~ 
tion that they were the “ natural representatives” of their ‘“‘ Churches,” 
After much discussion on the mode of conducting its business, the 
assembly at last came to the conclusion that they were not a suffi- 
ciently constituted representation of the “reformed Churches ;” and 
that, therefore, they ought to confine themselves to the drawing up of 
an electoral law, preparatory to the convocation of ‘a general assembly 
of the reformed Churches in France.” The principles of this electoral 
law are of the most democratic kind; we have not room to enter into 
any details as to its provisions, or the debates which took place in its 
preparation. To show the character of the movement, as well as the 
actual condition of these ‘‘ Churches,” it will be sufficient to quote from 
the session of the 20th of May the different tests proposed for defining 
Church membership, and the consequent right to vote in the approach- 
ing elections. The following tests were successively proposed: ‘To 
be baptized, a communicant, and to believe that Jesus Christ is God 
manifest in the flesh ;” negatived :—to substitute for the words “ that 
Jesus Christ is God manifest in the flesh,” the words “ that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God ;” negatived :—to substitute adhesion 
to the Apostles’ Creed ; negatived:—to retain only baptism and com- 
munion, without any expression of belief; negatived, on the ground 
that many of their Church members, nay, even of the members of their 
consistories, never receive the communion:—to rest satisfied with 
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baptism and the first admission to the communion; negatived, on 
the ground that numbers have never communicated at all:—to let 
baptism be the only test; negatived, on the ground that there were 
unbaptized Church members who ought not to be excluded :—to 
require that the electors should take part in ‘the essential acts of 
religion ;” negatiyed, on the ground of its being too indefinite, The 
resolution ultimately agreed upon was, “ that all shall have a vote who 
declare that they heartily belong and adhere to the reformed Church of 
France.’ After settling the electoral law upon this wide basis, the 
assembly appointed a “ provisional commission” to undertake “ the 
care of all the Churches,” till the new assembly can be conyoked. 
An attempt was made to effect a fusion between the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists; but it led to nothing but the unanimous adoption of a 
resolution in the latter assembly, to the effect that the union of the 
two communions, if possible, would be desirable: a proposition on 
which one of the speakers remarked, that ‘Satan alone could refuse 
his adhesion to it.” 





Germany.—New Church Constitutions—The King of Prussia has 
issued his edict for the election of deputies to a general assembly of 
the Protestant Church in Prussia, which is to settle ‘the future con- 
stitution of the Church,” On the other hand, the "friends of light” 
convoked a general assembly of their own, which met at Kothen (of 
rationalistic notoriety) on the Wednesday in Easter week, under the 
presidency of Uhlich of Magdeburg, when a programme, prepared by a 
commission,” was adopted by a large concourse of persons, which, 
being too numerous to be contained within any building, had to 
adjourn to the open air. The programme defines the “ Church” as 
‘the congregation of Christians, animated by the spirit of Christ, 
which is a spirit of liberty and of love.” Positive doctrines are repu- 
diated as inconsistent with the free development of the Church’s life. 
Each particular congregation is to consist of “ those who keep to one 


and the same meeting-house.” 


Inp1a. Diocese of Catcurta.—Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel.—An appeal has been issued under the sanction of the 
Bishop, in the name of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, by the Rev. 
Professor Street, the secretary, for raising the sum of 20001, annually, 
to defray the expenses of the missions connected with the Society in the 
diocese of Calcutta. Besides the claims which the Society has, on the 
ground of its end and aim being the glory of God in the extension of 
the knowledge of His salvation, the Professor urges that it is the most 
ancient Society of our Church for directly missionary purposes, and 
that it has been its constant rule and endeavour to hold fast the fellow- 
ship and doctrine of the Apostles, by conducting its operations 1n direct 
connexion with the whole body of Bishops. In enumerating its special 
claims on the diocese of Calcutta, “a appeal instances the establish- 
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ment of Bishop’s College, and of the missions connected with it; the 
erection of churches and maintenance of missions; and the endowment 
of a canonry in the cathedral of Calcutta. 

Bishop's College, Calcutta.—There are at present twenty-three stu- 
dents resident within the college ; of whom seventeen, intending to devote 
themselves to the ministry of the Gospel, are maintained at the Society’s 
sole cost. The following are the missions in connexion with Bishop’s 
College :—1. Tallygunge; 2. Howrah; 3. Barripir; 4. Mogra Hat; 
5. Tamlook; 6. Cawnpore; 7. Saugor (to the Gonds of Central 
India); 8. the Rev. K. M. Banerjea’s Schools in Calcutta; 9. the 
Calcutta Hindustani Mission. In these missions there are at present 
employed twelve missionaries and five catechists, besides numerous 
native Christians engaged as schoolmasters and readers. In the three 
first-named missions, Christian Orphan Schools are maintained on the 
mission premises; and at Cawnpore the Asylum for Native Female 
Orphans has, from the first, been the nucleus of the mission. 


Diocese or Mapras.—Native Clergy.—Schools.—A letter addressed 
by Archdeacon Shortland to the Madras Christian Intelligencer gives 
the following pleasing account of the mission at Secunderabad, under 
the charge ofa native clergyman, the Rev. N. Parenjody :—* The schools 
of the mission, Tamil and Telugoo, are scattered over the station of 
Secunderabad, and extend to Bolarum, and the residency at Hydera- 
bad. Their instruction is, at present, exclusively religious ; children 
of all classes and castes, Mahomedan as well as Hindoo, read and are 
examined and catechized in the Holy Scriptures. 

‘“* These schools were formed, and have been brought to their present 
state, by the unassisted labour of a native clergyman; the very funds 
by which they are supported, and by which the school-rooms also were 
built, having been entirely raised by him on the spot, without the 
smallest grant from the Diocesan Committee. He is anxious to esta- 
blish a Hindoostanee school, which is one of the principal languages 
spoken in the Nizam’s country, but does not possess funds for this 
purpose.” ' 


Irary.—Critical State of Church Affairs*.—The Jesuits have been 
expelled from the whole of the Italian territories. The Pope has issued 
a circular to the Archbishops, Bishops, and others charged with the 
supervision of religious publications, laying down rules for the exercise 
of a canonical censorship over religious books, rendered necessary by 
the provisions of the recent Constitution, by which the freedom of the 
press, with the reservation of religious publications, is established. A 
concordat has been concluded with Tuscany, adapted to the new state 
of things in Italy. 


* The great press of intelligence, at this moment, from every quarter, does not 
permit us to enter into further details. The most important part of the intelligence 
from Italy will be found embodied in Article I. of the present Number, entitled 
“The Papacy and the Revolution,” to which we refer our readers for the completion 
of this department of our intelligence. 
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JeRUSALEM.—A Mahomedan preaching to Christian Bishops.—Mus- 
tapha Sheriff, the Pacha of Jerusalem, convened the Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian Patriarchs, with their respective staff of clergy, in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre on the 15th of March, when he harangued them 
in the Turkish language, inculcating peace, concord, and harmony, in 
order to set a good example to the people; and concluded by saying, 
that they ought to do this for the love of Jesus Christ, before whose 
sepulchre they were. Peace was made, and the Latin Patriarch said 
to the Pacha, “I congratulate myself that your Excellency being at 
Jerusalem, to administer justice, you made yourself the conciliator of peace 
between Christians—an office of the greatest honour and highest glory,” 


Mauvritius.—State of the Mission.—TVhe Colonial Church Chronicle 
contains an extract from the letter of a naval officer, giving an account 
of this mission, from which we abridge the following :—‘‘ There are but 
four clergymen in the island, including the military chaplain. The 
population is a mixture of French, English, Coolies from Bengal, and 
Creoles, which last are the native inhabitants; they amount altogether 
to about 160,000, of which there may be about 2000 belonging to the 
Church of England, exclusive of the soldiers. There is one church in 
the town of Port Louis, which was formerly a powder-magazine: this 
is served by one of the colonial chaplains. Another church has been 
built by subscription, at the west end of the island, where it is much 
wanted, This is served by the second colonial chaplain, who lives at 
Port Louis, about twenty-five miles from it. There is another church 
in progress at Moka, a district which includes the governor's country- 
house, and near the houses of several of the principal merchants. There 
is no prospect of any clergyman at present for this. There is a military 
station at Mahébourg, about thirty-two miles from Port Louis: the 
military chaplain going over there once a month from Port Louis, on a 
Sunday, to do the duty. There was some mention of a subscription 
being raised for a church at this place. Much might be done at the 
Mauritius, if there were a sufficient number of missionaries, with the 
Coolies, of whom there are upwards of 50,000, employed in the sugar 
plantations. After remaining a few years on the island, they go back 
to Bengal, as soon as they have earned a certain sum of money. They 
lose caste on leaving their own country ; so that this obstacle, the great 
one in India, is obviated in their case. There is a Roman Catholic 
Bishop at the Mauritius, a Jesuit, a young and most polished man ; he 
is an Irishman. The Romanists there subscribe to our churches,” 


New Brunswicx.—State of the Diocese.—We extract the following 
from a statement published by the Bishop of Fredericton, during his 
short visit to this country, respecting the condition and wants of his 
diocese :—*‘ There are several entire counties without a single clergy- 
man, One of my clergy has a district of 120 miles to travel over, 
with 2 churches; another has 90 miles, with 3 churches. Two others 
have three services on Sunday, and each travels 25 miles. Opposite 
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to these clergymen is a settled district of 80 miles without a pastor of 
our Church. Several have four churches to serve. These journeys 
must be performed in all weathers, of the coldest as well as the hottest 
kind; for the extreme range of our thermometer varies from 100° 
in summer to 25° and occasionally even 30° below zero in winter. 

“The income of our Church Society (established by the Archdeacon 
of the province twelve years since) amounts to about 1000/, It is 
a Bible, Missionary, Prayer Book and Homily, Church and Parsonage- 
building, and Religious Tract Society, all in one. It made the follow- 
ing grants at its annual meeting in February, 1848 :—Towards the 
support of missionaries, 500/.; for gratuitous distribution of books, 
200/.; for books on sale, 300/.; in aid of churches to be built, 150. ; 
in aid of parsonage-houses, 100/.; and to a fund for widows and orphans 
of the clergy, and similar purposes, 100/. By means of the grants to 
missions, 27 churches and stations were served during the past year, 
which would otherwise never have been occupied.” 


New ZeAtanv.—Supply of Clergy educated in the Diocese.—A 
letter addressed by the Lord Bishop of New Zealand to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, dated December 
17, 1847, contains the following interesting particulars :— 

‘*We have lately received a large accession to our clerical body by 
the ordination of three collegiate deacons, all of whom are in con- 
nexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The 
ordination of the collegiate deacons was a most interesting occasion. 
Our Native and English schools sat in front of the communion table, 
and conducted the singing. The whole church (St. Paul’s, Auckland,) 
was crowded with a most attentive congregation. Thirteen clergymen, 
including the five who were ordained, partook of the Holy Communion. 
The college is now beginning to discharge its duty of ministering to 
the neighbourhood. In a new colony the proportion of sick and aged 
persons is very small, and therefore the Sunday ministrations form a 
larger share of the whole duty of a clergyman than they do in Eng- 
land. This is peculiarly favourable for the working of a collegiate 
system, where the college duties occupy the greater part of the 
week, and the Sunday is devoted to the care of the college chapelries. 
Each of these districts now visited from the college will be formed 
gradually, I hope, into a separate parish, and will be fully organized, 
with a resident clergyman, when the deacon now in charge is admitted 
to the priesthood. ‘lhis is the plan which is now in progress at Auck- 
land, but I fear the same process cannot be carried on at the other 
settlements until colleges on a similar plan can be formed in them.” 

Close combination of Education mith the Clerical Office—The New 
Zealand Church Almanack for 1848, contains many admirable regula- 
tions for the government of the diocese, among them the following on 
the subject of education :— 

“The deacons are allowed to take private pupils, to be educated 
during the hours not occupied in the school. The archdeacons and 
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senior clergy, upon recommendation of the deacons, are at liberty to 
recommend scholars from the parochial schools, to be received by the 
deacons into their class of private pupils, from which the candidates 
for scholarships at the diocesan colleges will be selected by the Bishop 
or examiners appointed by him. It is hoped, that the direct way to 
the ministry of the Church will thus be opened to every young man 
of piety and worth, in whatever rank of life he may have been born. 

‘The great importance of the diocesan system of education, in its 
bearing upon all the highest interests of the country, requires that it 
should be clearly understood from the first, that no deacon can be 
admitted to the order of the priesthood, whatever may be his qualifica- 
tions, who shall have neglected the schools committed to his charge. 
For the same reason, the surest way by which a candidate for holy 
orders can recommend himself to the notice of the Bishop will be, by 
diligence and skill in the management of a school. No permanent 
distinction will be drawn between the offices of clergyman and school- 
master. Every clergyman must be also a schoolmaster, and it is the 
object of the diocesan system to provide, that every schoolmaster shall 
become a clergyman. The great point to be kept steadily in view is, 
to sanctify the work of teaching, by connecting it, in act or in hope, 
with the ministry of the Church of Christ.” 

State of the Population on Stewart's Island.—In a letter addressed 
by Captain Brown from New London to a Sandwich Island paper, the 
following gratifying account is given of the state in which he found 
the population on Stewart’s Island :— 

‘‘The natives of New Zealand who reside on Stewart’s Island are 
fast becoming Christianized. They are very strict in their observance 
of the Sabbath. They will not even go into their gardens to get a 
potato to broil on the Sabbath, but always prepare enough on Saturday 
to last until Monday, and if they fall short go without. All the white 
residents here were formerly sailors, sealmen and whalemen. ‘There 
are no rum shops. I must acknowledge that many of them in be- 
haviour are far superior to the majority of people in any other part I 
ever visited ; they seemed to be much pleased with our religious meet- 
ings, always attending whenever the weather would permit, coming 
sometimes ten miles. I distributed all the religious books I had, 
among them, which they seemed to be eager for; and a large number 
of tracts. They felt much the want of Bibles, and I was very sorry 


we had no more to part with.” 


Nova Scot1a.—Annual General Meeting of the Diocesan Church 
Society.—On Wednesday, the 15th of March last, the annual meeting 
of the Diocesan Church Society of Nova Scotia was held at Halifax. 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John+Harvey, in the 
chair. 

His Excellency, in his opening remarks, urged “ upon all, who pro- 
fessed themselves members of the Church of England throughout the 


province, the necessity of solemnly pledging themselves, with every 
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adult member of their families, to the annual contribution towards its 
support, of some specific sum, however inconsiderable in amount, to 
be paid with undeviating punctuality, at such period as may best suit 
the convenience of each, but under no circumstances other than those 
of extreme distress to be withheld. The Governor observed, in 
support of this proposition, that the Church of their affections would 
ere long have to rest its sole dependence upon such voluntary con- 
tributions; and as their amount would be self-imposed, it would be 
open alike to rich and to poor, to evince the sincerity of their desire to 
sustain the glorious fabric of their faith, and even to transmit it 
in a more strengthened, embellished, and improved state to their 
descendants.” 

In the report, the whole amount of contributions for the year was 
announced to be 534/. 18s. 43d., not including the contributions in 
Halifax, which this year were postponed till after the meeting. The 
increase on country contributions was 70/. The Lord Bishop in the 
course of his address to the meeting stated, that there were 111 
churches now in Nova Scotia, only two of which were in existence 
within his recollection. Among the resolutions, the following two 
were the most important :— 

“*That while we rejoice in the success which has attended the 
labours of our first visiting missionaries, and desire to express our 
gratitude to God, we trust it will serve as an effective call for the 
increased exertions of the Church throughout the province to send 
forth more labourers into the harvest. 

“That as the Church must mainly depend for labourers in the 
Lord’s Vineyard upon the supply to be derived from the college at 
Windsor, this meeting hails with gratitude the munificent offers of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knonledge, to which we are already 
so largely indebted, in so liberally responding to the call of the Right 
Rey. the Visitor addressed to them on behalf of the institution, and 
calls upon the members of the Church at large to give their liberal aid 
to the exertions now making by them, the Bishop, and the incorporated 
Alumni on its behalf.” 


Potynesia.—Abandonment of the Romish Mission in New Caledonia. 
—The Roman Catholic mission in New Caledonia was abandoned on 
the 20th of July last. The Bishop of Antiphille, a priest and four 
others, were received on board the French corvette ‘“‘ La Brillante,” off 
Poeto. In escaping from the attack of the savages at Balade, they 
left behind them one of their number, Brother Blaire. 


SeycHELLES Istanps.—Statistics of the Mission.—A letter from 
the missionary gf the Seychelles Islands, the Rev. F. G. Delafontaine, 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, gives the following 
topographical account of his mission. The group of the Seychelles 
count of more than ten islands, the population of which is as 
ollows :— 
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Mahé, the principal island of the group .. »- 5000 inhabitants, 
La Digne oe oe «+ 21 miles from Mahé 350 99 


Praslin ee ee oe BE ys * 250 - 

Silhouette we a —— - 200 pa 

Curieuse (a lazaretto for lepers) 24 ,, si 80 fe 

Frégate ee oe oo 80 ,, - 25 ‘a 

Other small islands .. oe oe oe oe 88 se 
Total .. ee 5960 


Mahé is about thirty miles in length, and from three to eight in 
breadth, the whole island being a mountain, the highest summit of 
which is 3000 feet above the level of the sea. One may visit the 
different districts of the island either by crossing over the mountain by 
the worst paths you can imagine, or by sea in small piroques. 

‘It is impossible,” says the missionary, “ for me to extend my 
regular labours beyond the town of Victoria and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood; and I have found by experience that rare and irregular 
visits to the other parts of the Archipelago are of no avail. Besides, 
our population will not come spontaneously under religious instruction : 
they must be sought for, and this I cannot do alone.” The necessity 
of some further provision is self-evident. 


Turkey.—American Episcopal Misston at Constantinople.—Bishop 
Southgate has been engaged in preparing a treatise on the Anglo- 
American Church, which he proposes to publish in Armenian, Greek, 
and Arabic. His object is to exhibit her in her true colours to the 
Eastern ; accordingly he sets forth (1) the antiquity of the Anglican 
Church as a proof, in part, of its being a true branch of the Church 
Catholic; (2) its relation to Rome; (3) its relation to the various 
Protestant denominations. The following are abridged extracts from 
the Bishop’s report to the General Convention, of the two first years 
of his mission. 

“Immediately upon my arrival I presented to the Greek and Ar- 
menian Patriarchs, translations, in Greek and Armenian, of the letters 
commendatory from our venerable Presiding Bishop. By both these 
patriarchs I was received with unmingled respect and cordiality, and 
the character of our intercourse up to this time has been the same. 
The letter to the Greek Patriarch was laid before the Episcopal Synod, 
and I presented, at his Holiness’s request, a copy of our Prayer Book, 
in Greek, for his better information concerning our Church. Another 
copy of the Presiding Bishop’s letter was sent, in Arabic translation, 
to the Syrian Patriarch in Mesopotamia, with a communication from 
myself. I received, in due time, his friendly salutation. My inter- 
course with these three Patriarchs has been uninterrupted, and within 
the last year it has been extended to the Nestorian or Syro-Chaldean 
Patriarch, who has received, with great kindness and confidence, the 
presbyter whom I have sent into that country. Two of the patriarchs 
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to whom I first addressed myself, the Greek and the Syrian, have since 
died. The same relations are now maintained with their successors. 

‘‘ Besides the Patriarchs, I am in relation with a large number of 
bishops, clergy, and principal laymen of the Oriental Churches, solely 
with reference to the welfare and improvement of their respective 
Churches. I have been freely consulted in their plans of usefulness, 
have offered suggestions, and aided them in such ways as seemed 
to promise the greatest utility. My suggestions have often been 
adopted. | 

** A considerable number of Armenians have been connected with 
our mission; and it was important that, in a time of great agitation of 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions, they should not be compelled to 
accede to more than the Church of Christ, in the best and purest ages, 
has prescribed for Christian communion. I have been happy in se- 
curing such terms for them, and in receiving the assurance of the Ar- 
menian Patriarch that his own views of official duty would not warrant 
him in prescribing any others. His Holiness has further assured me 
of his readiness to receive all upon the same Catholic terms, and has, 
through my instrumentality, admitted many who were alienated, and 
allowed many to remain who were not yet removed. 

‘‘It is a matter of great moment, in the present divided state of 
opinion in the Armenian Church, that its limits, in a word, should not 
be defined so as to exclude those who admit the rule of our own Refor- 
mation. There are many now in the Armenian communion, who, 
while sound and faithful Churchmen, are zealous to see the work of the 
Lord advancing among their countrymen. These men are clustering 
more and more around this mission, receiving their influences from it, 
and looking to it as presenting, in the Church which it represents, the 
best standard of a primitive faith and practice. These men will in- 
crease; and already, I trust, they are too numerous and too influential 
to allow terms less pure than those which we have lately secured to be 
enforced in time to come. The position which we, as a Church, have 
assumed here, seems to be the only means of saving the Eastern 
Churches from rationalism and infidelity on the one hand, or a de- 
grading superstition on the other. 

* One of our first cares was to provide a mission chapel, which was 
set apart for religious uses by a special form. Here we have had the 
daily services of the Church, and weekly communion, during a great 
part of the two years which have elapsed since my arrival. The service 
on Sunday evenings has ordinarily been in Turkish, and there has been 
preaching in that language when natives were present. The number 
of Oriental Christians who have attended at different times has been 
considerable, but we have never aimed to compose a formal congre- 
gation of them. This I do not think expedient, especially in the 
present excited state of the Oriental mind; and I doubt whether it 
would be consistent with the principles upon which the mission is 
based. I have always welcomed with gladness the presence of my 
Oriental brethren, and I shall never fail to speak to them a word in 
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season when they come. I have also, in a few instances, administered 
to them the Holy Sacrament, when they have présented themselves for 
it, and when I have known them to be in full communion in their own 
Churches, and worthy to be received in any Church on earth. This I 
have done upon the broad ground of Christian brotherhood. 

‘We have aided very largely Oriental schools. I have thought it 
best, instead of attempting the establishment of schools ourselves, to 
assist those of our native brethren. I have provided teachers in. two 
instances, and supplied text-books, maps, and other articles. Some 
have been bestowed here, and some sent into the interior. I have given 
particular attention to the introduction of text-books in English for 
instruction in that language. Two of the pupils whom I have promised 
to take into our seminary, are two who have shown themselves the most 
advanced in native schools; where their instruction has come wholly 
from our benefactions. Not less, probably, thin 1000 pupils have been 
so aided ; and all, or nearly all, the text-books in English have been of a 
sound religious character, obtained from the Christian Knowledge 
Society of England. 

‘‘T have also engaged largely in the distribution of books. I have 
sent into the interior large numbers of Prayer Books, in Arabic and 
Turkish, religious tracts, and other works. Copies of the Scriptures, 
our own publications, tracts in English from the Protestant Episcopal 
Tract Society, and Prayer Books in various languages, have been sold 
or distributed here; many of these have also finally gone into the 
interior. I suppose that not far from 2000 copies have been distributed 
and sold within the last two years. The Prayer Books especially, in five 
or six different languages, have been valuable for this purpose, both as 
showing the character of our own Church, and giving, at the same time, 
the purest and most valuable religious instruction. I have received 
from one Patriarch the authority to translate into the modern language, 
for the use of his people, the Holy Scriptures, but I fear we are not yet 
ready for so great a work. 

The translations which we have accomplished within the last two 
years have been the following :—1. The Sermon of Bishop Seabury on 
Christian Unity, into Armenian. 2. A Treatise on the Anglican 
Branch of the Church of Christ, including the English, Scottish Epis- 
copal, and American Episcopal Churches, by myself, into Armenian. 
3. The same, into Arabic. 4. The Succession of the Church of 
England, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, and the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, into Arabic. 5. The 
American Communion Service, into Greek. 6. The same, into Arme- 
nian, 7% The Prayer Book of the Church of England, into Arme- 
nian. Of these the Sermon of Bishop Seabury, and the Prayer Book, 
in Armenian, have been published; the former 500, the latter 1000 
copies. The Treatise on the Church, in Armenian, is about going to press. 

The Prayer Book has been our great work in this department. It has 
been printed at an Armenian press, by petinission of the Patriarch. 
This is a sufficient answer to the objection, that we do not appear in 
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our real character in the East. Wherever we go, we go with the 
Prayer Book in our hand. Another publication has been the Psalms 
in Syriac, issued by the Bishop of the Syrian Church at Jerusalem, 
who has been for several years the representative of his Church in this 
city ; and is now, by succession to the late Patriarch, the incumbent of 
the Syrian see at Antioch. He has aided us materially in our work, so 
far as his own Church was concerned, and has been in constant friendly 
intercourse with us up to the time of his recent departure for Meso- 
potamia. One-half of the edition was sent by a special messenger, to 
be circulated among the ancient Syrian Christians of Hindostan. 


Unitep States.—Comparative Statistics of the American Church.— 
The following table, taken from the statistical returns made to the 
General Conventions, will show the progress which the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States has made during the last twelve 


years :— 
Returns made to the Convention of 1835. 1841. 1847. 
Number of Number of Number of 
Dioceses. Return. Dioceses. Return. Dioceses. Return. 
Clergy one @ 0-6 "Ee ee 763 25 .. 1,052 28 .. 1,404 
Adults. .. ll .. 2,021 14... 4,929 21 .. 4,408 
Baptisms {Inf viney o> SO oe Se 14 .. 22,496 21 .. 23,551 
Not specified . 9 .. 9,457 9 .- 7,240 7. 5,815 
Communicants added .. 6.. 2,136 9 .. 3,678 Jl .. 5,125 
Total of Communicants. . 19 .. 36,416 25 .. 55,427 27 .. 67,550 
Marriages . . . . « « Il oe 5,416 17 .. 8,604 19 .. 6,826 
BE hd iiecae he. te, 0 -6! HER oo: SE 14 .. 14,961 19 .. 12,814 
Sunday School Pupils . . 11 .. 28,661 10 .. 32,265 +18 .. 39,437 
Sunday School Teachers . 11... 3,059 ll .. 3,974 16 .. 5,279 
Clergy Deceased . . .. 8.. 22 Ii .. 28 15 .. 34 


Relative increase of Churchmen and Dissenters. —¥ rom a comparative 
table of the places of worship belonging to the different denominations 
of Christians in New York, and of their increase during the last twenty 
years, it appears that the Church has increased in the largest ratio, 
having more than doubled within the period named, and now numbering 
forty-two places of worship. 

New Jersey, St. Mary's Hall.—An institution “ for female education 
on Christian principles,” has been founded in New Jersey by Bishop 
Doane, under the name of St. Mary’s Hall. It was first opened in 
1837 ; it now numbers upwards of 130 pupils; and a chapel was con- 
secrated last year. The course of instruction includes a primary de- 
partment, into which applicants are at once received ; a junior, middle, 
and senior class, into which they are successively admitted, as their 
attainments enable them to sustain an examination in the peculiar stu- 
dies of each class, The subjects for the senior class are thus enume- 
rated :—Elocution ; Grammar, including analysis of English Poetry ; 
Rhetoric ; Logic; Algebra; Trigonometry; Astronomy, and Astro- 
nomical Geography, with the use of the Globes; Chemistry; Natural 
Philosophy ; Christian Morals ; General History ; Exercises in Com- 
position; Sacred Music. Instruction in Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
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Italian, German, Drawing, Painting, on the Harp, Piano, or Guitar, 
and in Singing, at the discretion of the rector. Pupils who have passed 
the senior class, and received a testimonial to that effect, are allowed, 
if they desire it, to remain in the hall, and be subject to its discipline, 
and to continue their studies. 

Missionary Diocese of Wisconsin.—From the report of this diocese to 
the last General Convention, it appears that the Nashotah mission has 
an important bearing on the character and increase of the Church in 
Wisconsin ; seven of the missionaries who are labouring in this territory 
having received their education there. There are thirty students, all of 
whom are looking forward to the ministry of the Church, and five of 
them are candidates for holy orders. 

The Scandinavian station is spoken of as in a high state of spiritual 
prosperity ; it is occupied by immigrants from Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, who in 1843 were at their request incorporated into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America. In the Oneida mission there 
are out of 800 persons under the charge of the missionary 169 com- 
municants. The Oneida Indians have erected a neat Gothic church, 
called Hobart Church, the first Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
territory of Wisconsin. The diocese contains 22 clergymen, 25 parishes, 
2744 persons enrolled in the registers, 969 communicants, and 407 
children under catechetical instruction; 1123 adults and infants have 
been baptized, and 393 persons confirmed. 

The Theological Institution at Nashotah.—A later account, given 
by the John Bull, contains the following additional particulars :— 
Since the ordination of the six in June last, twelve additional divinity 
students have been received into the institution ; two from Philadelphia, 
four from New York, one from Boston, one from Maryland, two from 
Ohio, one from Mississippi. Two are Swedes, one is a Dane, one a 
Norwegian, four English, and one Irish ; one a converted Israelite from 
St. Croix ; and three Oneida Indians. It is in contemplation to receive 
three or six native Chinese, to educate for the China mission. In con- 
nexion with the institution a parish school has been established, in which 
forty children from the surrounding country are taught by the pupils 
of the institution. This is the first parish school west of the Lakes. 
A handsome church is about to be erected for this new parish, to be 
dedicated to St. Mark. 

Slavery Law in Virginia——The Toronto Church newspaper brings 
under public notice and reprobation the following fact, illustrative of the 
state of the law in the slave states of the American republic :— 

In August last, Martha Christian was tried before the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Wood County, Virginia, for a crime, the nature of which 
may be best described in the words of the indictment. ‘‘ Woop County, 
to wit.—The grand jurors empanelled and sworn to inquire of offences 
committed in the body of said county on their oath present: That 
Martha Christian, late of said county, being an evil-disposed person, on 
the fourth day of July, in the year of our blessed Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, at Righteous Ridge, in said county, not 
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having the fear of God before her eyes, but moved and instigated by the 
devil, wickedly, maliciously, and feloniously, did teach a certain black 
and negro woman, named Rebecca, alias Black Beck, to read in the 
Bible, to the great displeasure of Almighty God, to the pernicious 
example of others in like case offending, contrary to the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided, and against the peace and 
dignity of the commonwealth of Virginia.” 

Upon this indictment Martha Christian was tried, and having been 
found guilty of aiding and abetting Satan to propagate the Gospel, she 
was adjudged to suffer ten years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary ! 
The judge, in passing sentence, commented upon the enormity of the 
convict’s offence, and the great lenity and favour which had been 
exercised towards her. The Church animadverts on this transaction in 


terms of great but merited severity. 


West Inpies.—State of the Church at St. Croiz,—St. Croix being 
a Danish island, the Lutheran is the established faith; but it is pro- 
fessed only by a small portion of the people. The remainder are 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and Moravians. The former are the 
most numerous, amounting to about 8000 persons, or more than a third 
of the whole population. These are divided into two parishes. St. 
Paul’s numbers 3000 persons, white and coloured, and about 500 
communicants. It has a handsome and commodious church, a large 
Sunday school-house for the accommodation of 400 or 500 scholars, a 
hospital for the sick and indigent of the parish, and a comfortable par- 
sonage. ‘The other parish (St. John’s) comprises the eastern part of 
the island; it numbers 5000, the communicants more than 1000. A 
large Sunday school-house has just been erected, capable of accom- 
modating 1000 or 1200 scholars, The Danish government will not 
suffer more than these two parishes; the incumbents of both belong to 


the American Church. 
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American Church, statistics of, 506. 
Andersen, Hans Christian, his story of 
the Shoes of Fortune, 464. 


Baptism, and its privileges—from Dr. 
Peile’s Annotations on the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, 457. 

Baptismal Regeneration, and the Bap- 
tismal Service, held by the early 
Church, Archdeacon Hoare’s work on 
it, 4€0. 

Bunsen, the Chevalier, his views on the 
History and Chronology of Egypt, 457. 


Cemetery, the; a Poem on the Subject of 
?xtra-mural Burial, 216. 

Ceylon, Mission at Mahere, 489. 

Chartism, and the working classes, 194; 
universal suffrage, 195. 

Church and State, relations of, considered, 
157 ; great changes in them, 158; his- 
torically traced from the Reformation, 
159, 160; modern views on this sub- 
ject, 161, 162; Dr. Merle d’Aubigné’s 
opinions on it, 163, 164; Union of 
Church and State, formerly desirable, 
165 ; State retains powers without per- 
forming duties, 166; in Church patron- 
age in Ireland, 167—169; in England, 
170, 171; Dr. Hampden and Bishop 
of Manchester, 172; politics of bishops, 
173; metropolitans, 174; present 
bishops, 175, 176; this subject viewed 
spiritually, 177; the episcopal office, 
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178, 179; a synod proposed for the 
nomination of bishop, 180; warnings 
from the past and present, 181, 182; 
indifference or hostility of the State, 
183, 184; the Church must free her- 
self, 186; and defend her temporali- 
ties, 186; warned by the destruction 
of Church property in Ireland, 187; 
the laity to be associated in Church 
legislature, 188; the Church must in- 
fluence the State, 189; review of pre- 
sent policy and events, 190—193. 

Consistorial Churches of France, tests de- 
fining Church membership, 496. 


Davis, Andrew Jackson; his pretensions 
to be a prophet, 205; his ideas of the 
inhabitants of the planets, 206. 

Development, controversy in the Church of 
Rome, 96; Mr. Newman’s Essay on 
this subject, 97; how received amongst 
Romanists, 98; by the Dublin Review, 
99; this doctrine unknown to their 
former theologians, 100; evidence of 
change amongst them, 101; opposed 
by “Brownson’s Quarterly Review,” 
102 ; Rome’s arbitration expected, 103; 
the Reviewer statesthe doctrine asgiven 
by Mr. Northcote, 104; and Mr. New- 
man, 105; denounces it as “ uncatho- 
lic,” 106; and rationalistic, 107, 108; 
and imputing incompleteness to original 
revelation, 110; Dublin Review’s an- 
swer to these charges, 111; disclaims 
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the notionofanew school, 112; re-asserts 
the doctrine, 113; the reply of Brown- 
son’s Review, 114—116; indignant at 
the application of the doctrine to fun- 
damental mysteries, 117; opposes to it 
the doctrine of the Roman Church, 
118; the Dublin Review replies, 119 ; 
refers to school divines little known, 
120; this a most important contro- 
versy, 121; its consequences, 122, 123; 
the doctrines of the two schools con- 
trasted, 124—126; the doctrine of the 
Church of England, 127. 

Disunion, its attendant expense, in Ame- 
rica, 215. 


Egypt, views of the Chevalier Bunsen, on 
its history and chronology, 457. 
Election, the doctrine of, 218. 


Farms, the advantage of small farms, 208 ; 
pauperism to be ascribed to their con- 
solidation in the L5th century, 209. 

France, democratic demonstration of the 
French bishops, 234—253 ; position of 
the Romish clergy, 490. 

French Revolution, Archbishop of Paris’ 
apology for, 236—239. 


Germany, new Church constitution, 497. 
Greece, present position of, 338; its 
historical association, 339; English 
and Russian influence with Greece, 
$40—344; Coletti, 345; Mavrocordato, 
and the Phanarcotes, 346; King Otho, 
347; he dismisses Armansperg, 348 ; 
recalls Mavrocordato, 349; revolution 





tion, $51; English parliamentary at- | 


tacks on Greece, 352; and on King 
Otho, 353—360; system of finance, 
361; national debt, 362, 363; revenue, 
364, 365; agriculture, 366; intellec- 
tual state, 367; the budget, 368; 
English policy in Greece, 369. 


Harold, by Sir Edward B. Lytton, neither 


a romance, nor a history, 465; a mere | 


sketch, 466; dubious in its Chris- | 


tianity, 467. 
Humboldt, William Von, his contempo- 
raries, 1; his mind, 2; early life, 3; 


his reserve of manner, 4; his rational- | 


ism, 5; his fear of dogmatic religion, 
6; his praying under anxiety, 7; his 
criticism on poetry and taste, 8; politi- 
cal opinions, 9; his friendship for 
Schiller and Goethe, 10; his essay on 


poetry, 11; his, the realization of a 
noble German character, 12. 


In Coend Domini, Bull in, published for 


the National Club, 90; history of 
91; present validity of it, 92; its hin- 
drance to diplomatic intercourse with 
the Pope, 93; it exempts the Pope 
from maintaining international treaties, 
94; importance of its publication 
amongst us, 95. 


Irvingism, its stronghold in Newman- 


street, 13; its founder, 14; Mr. Drum- 
mond’s lectures on it, 15; absence of 
distinguishing tenets, 16; of humility 
and charity, 17; claim to a new dis- 
pensation, 18; the work of the evil 
one, 19; Mr. Baxter’s account of it, 
20; first utterance of “the tongues” in 
public, 21; by a “ false prophetess,”’ 
22; similar to the ‘French pro- 
phets,” 23; their failure, 24; Mr. 
Baxter’s “utterance,” 25; its effect 
on him, 26; its failure, 27 ; his suffer- 
ings, 28; and doubts, 29; Mrs. C.’s 
** utterance,” 30; evil spirits, 31; case 
of exorcism, 32; Mr. Baxter convinced 
that it is the work of Satan, 33; letter 
from Mr. Irving, 34; heretical tenets, 
38; inconsistencies, 39; secresy, 40; 
Mr. Irving’s death, 41; succeeded by 
Mr. Drummond, 42; his views, 43; 
on “the seal of the Spirit,’ 44; the 
episcopate, 45; and the Pope, 46; 
sone truths in the system, 48; the 
consequence of modern errors, 49; one 
of the ‘* signs of the times,” 50. 


of 1843, 350; Otho forms a constitu- | Jesuitism, system of, 391, 392; its zeal 


and obedience, 393; historical deposi- 
tion against it, 394—396; state of the 
Church before its rise, 397—400; it is 
devoted to the service of the Pope, 
401; usurps the functions of all clergy, 
402; is a monarchy, 403—406; the 
name of Jesuit, 407—409; privileges 
and exemptions of the Jesuits, 411— 
419; charges against them by Roman- 
ists, 420—424; impotence of the 
Popes to control them, 425—428; 
Ganganelli’s attempted suppression of 
them, 429; his death, 430—433; the 
Jesuits resist their suppression, 434, 
435; Jesuitism, in its relations to the 
State, 436, 437 ; its supremacy to the 
civil powers, 438—440; its riches, 
441; its influence, 442; crimes, 443, 
444; and intrigues, 445; places from 
which it has been expelled, 446, 447 ; 
review of its system, 448—452, 
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Jones, Ernest, the Chartist poet, 194; his 
poem of ‘Lord Lindsay,” 196; and 
“ Our Warning,” 197. 


Klopstock, his poem of “ The Rose Wreath,” 
translated by Mr, Nind, 475. 


Luxury and Want, in our great cities, 222. 


M‘ Hale, Dr., his letters to Lord Arundel, 
Lord Shrewsbury, and Lord John Rus- 
sell, 128; state of feeling in Ireland, 
129; Dr, M‘Hale defends priestly de- 
nunciations, 130, 131; the case of Major 
Mahon, 132; murder palliated by the 
Irish Radical press, 133; three parties 
among Irish Repealers, 134—136 ; 
priestly influence over the people, 137, 
138; Young Ireland, 139, 140; Mr. 
Mitchell and ** The United Irishman,” 
141—144; cases of murder tried by 
the Special Commission, 145—154 ; 
conclusions drawn from these facts, 155, 
156. 

Madeira, English chaplaincy at, 298 ; 
Episcopal right of collation, 299; usurped 
by Lord Palmerston, 300, 301; conse- 
quences of this, 302; Mr. Brown’s 
pamphlet, 303; his ideas of Episcopal 
authority, 304—310; attack on Mr, 
Lowe, 311; the falsehood of it, 312; 
as shown by the printed statement, 
313, 314. 

Madras, schools of Tamil and Telugoo, 
498. 

Mauritius, state of the mission, 499. 

Montgomery, Mr., his essay on “ The Great 
Salvation,” 219; and the neglect of it, 
220. 

Montreal, Bishop of, his appeal on account 
of the chaplaincy, at the quarantine 
station at Grosse Isle, 487. 

Mustapha Sherif, preaching to Christian 
Bishops, 499. 


New Brunswick, state of the diocese, 254. 
499. 

New Zealand, clergy educated in the 
diocese, 500, 

Nind, Mr., his translation of Klopstock’s 
poem of “ The Rose Wreath,” 475. 


Papacy, the—Cardinal Mastai Ferretti’s 
unanimous election to, 255; sudden 
change of feeling, 256; its causes, 
257; the Papacy suits its principles to 
the times, 258; embraces democratic 
principles, 259, 260; Pius IXth’s popu- 
larity as a Reformer, 261 ; his encyclic, 
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262—266: remarks on it, 267; his 
conduct encourages liberalism generally, 
268, 269; Father Ventura’s sermon, 
270; Pius IX. protests against the 
radicals, 271—274; his altered recep- 
tion, 275; his proclamation, 276: plans 
a representative government, 277 ; 
French republic proclaimed, 278; con- 
stitution published at Rome, 279—281 ; 
expulsion of the Jesuits, 282; refusal 
to declare war with Austria, 283; 
prostration of the Papal power, 284, 
285. 

Polynesia, Dr. Coulter’s voyages, these 
compared with Mr, Melville's, 51 ; visit 
to Juan Fernandez, 52; the Gallapa- 
gos, 53; Chatam Island, 54; search 
for water, 55; discovery of coal, 56; 
of a skeleton, 57; the Marquesas, 
58; the French at Tahiti, 59; native 
women on board the vessel, 61 ; immo- 
rality, 63; treachery, 65 ; happiness of 
civilized and uncivilized life contrasted, 
68 ; happy life in Typee, 70; polygamy, 
71; religious ceremonies, 72; ancient 
remains, 73; Mr. Melville’s strictures 
on the missionaries, 74; native dance, 
75; Kingsmill Islands, 76; New Zea- 
land, 78; New Guinea, 81; the tribe 
of Hocrafocas, 82; the founding of a 
Christian colony in Polynesia, urged, 
84. 

Pope Pius 1IX., his Episcopal appoint- 
ments, 253; his brief to the Apostolic 
nuncio at Paris, given at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, March 18, 1848, 493. 


“ Rest in the Church,’’ remarks on the 
tale of, 371,372; causes of the apostasy 
of its author, 373, 374; her self-will, 
375; though talking of obedience, 376; 
her views on Anglicanism, 377 ; her fear 
of intellect, 378; her praise of “ Pusey- 
ism,” 379; her views on spiritual mor- 
tification, 380—583; and absolution, 
384; addresses to the Virgin, 385, 386; 
apostasy from the Church, and fear of 
returning, 387—390. 


Schiller, translations from his poems, by 
Mr. Swayne, 469. 

Seychelles Islands, population of, 503. 

Shanghai, American missionary bishop 
there, 490. 

Southgate, Bishop, his treatise on the 
Anglo-American Church, 503; his 
translations into Armenian, Greek, and 
Arabic, 505. 

Swayne, Mr., his translations from Schiller 














and Uhland, very bad, 468; the “ Lay 
of the Bell,’’ 469; the “ Combat,” 470. 


Tasmania, Bishop of; his charge, 224; 
his firm and intrepid opposition to Lord 
Stanley's attempt at a new ecclesiastical 
organization in Tasmania, 225. 


T'aylor, Bishop Jeremy, his life, by Mr. | 


Wilmott, 315; a Saint of the English 
Church, 316; mediaeval Saints, 317, 
318: Anglican Saints, 319, 320; revi- 
val of persecution, 321 ; Romish saint- 
liness, 322—325; Mr. Newman’s opi- 
nion on it, 326, 327; Wilmott’s Life of 
Taylor, 328; Taylor in the Civil Wars, 
329—331 ; domestic sorrows, 
death, 333; views on Divine mercy, 
334; description of final retribution, 335 
—337. 

Tennyson, his poem of the Princess, 286 ; 
his views of woman’s sphere, 287— 
289; his style, 290, 291; extracts 


from the Princess, 292—296 ; criticism 


on it, 297. 


THE 
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Thiers, M., Letter of, on the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Affairs of France, May 2, 1848, 
494, 

Thornton, Mr.; his work on Peasant Pro- 
prietors, 208; pauperism, the conse- 
quence of the consolidation of small 
farms, 209. 

Toronto, Church Statistics of the Diocese, 
231. 

Tupper, Martin F.; his “ Proverbial Phi- 
losophy,”’ 199; and Hactenus, 201. 


Warburton, Acton, his “ Rolio and his 
Race ; or, Footsteps of the Normans,” 
453; notice of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, 454; of William the Con- 
queror, 465 ; his remarks on ever open 
churches, 456. 

West Indies, Lutheran Church of St. 
Croix, 508. 

Woodward, the Rev. Henry, his charac- 
ter and views, 85; not of the “ Evan- 
gelical” party, 86; on baptism, 87; 
practical piety, 88. 
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